
HAT MARKAL— He ruled an empire of flesh am 
luloid. He thought he knew everything aho| 

—until he met the girl who called herself/'' 

ISA YEE — She was on her way to the stars h- 
of the bed— if only no one ever learned her se^ 0 

CARL 8A1SLEH— Women weren’t his problem. He 
could have any one he wanted, and usually did. 
His problem was mem 

MGHA DEARH— She was a miliion-doliar sex queen 
who v/anted a man, needed a woman, and wound 
up with a nightmare of warped desire. 

LOIS and SUGAR— The teen-aged swingers who al-' 
ways swung together, two tempting pieces of bait 
who let any poor fish v/ho could help them have 
his fill . . . 


‘The sex descriptions leave almost 
nothing to be imagined . . , has evert 
thing a contemporary novel ne^^S 
destined to be a best J — 




ing casually into the corner to brace himself. Freddo, the 
chauffeur thought. A cold one. 

At the airport, Severin shook his chief’s hand and said, 
“Regards to Adele and Elaine. Lovely girl, Elaine. Tal- 
ented.” Then hoped it didn’t sound too much like kissing 
ass. 

Markal stepped to the front of the car and nodded in 
at the driver. “Very good, very good,” he said, smiling, and 
walked to the plane, amused at the man’s surprised, almost 
disappointed look. Never do the expected; that’s how you 
stayed on top. 

Except that staying on top seemed senseless today. On 
top of what? A ton of celluloid exactly like the tons that had 
been piling up since movies began? 

Of course, there were a few movies that stood away from 
the pile. Mostly the great silents. Like D. W. Griffith’s 
Birth of a Nation. 

So American, even in its mistakes . . . and Nat Markal 
felt very American as he boarded the plane and was ushered 
to his seat by the stewardess. 

Back home to Adele and Lainie and Avalon Pictures. 
Good to get home. Hell yes, good to get back to a country 
that wasn’t rotten with age; that knew how to do things 
successfully l 

But Adele and Lainie and Avalon Pictures? Back to the 
same day-in-day-out work and talk and golf? Back to the 
same day-in-day-out life? 

He shook himself, looked around, tried to identify the 
other passengers by nationality. Americans, Italians, En- 
glish, Germans, maybe French that couple behind him. He 
wondered if foreigners could really prefer their countries 
to America. 

God, the whole of Europe stank! 

The plane was taking off. He looked across the empty 
window seat at the blur of countryside. Voices spoke be- 
hind him. French. A word that sounded like Amaireecan 
And laughter. 

He didn’t understand French, but it was fashionable to 
make fun of America. Even Americans did it. 

There had been times he had done it himself. He re- 
membered, and it upset him. Times be bad heard criticism, 
hatred, mockery of America’s ways, and had agreed be- 
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TUESDAY SEPTEMBER 14 
TO WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER 15 


CHARLEY HALPERT 

Sunshine lay over everything, including Charles Zacharias 
Halpert, a tall man made slightly less tall by a middle-aged 
thickening of chest and shoulders. The stomach, despite 
situps and sidebends and squats, was thickening too, be- 
cause fear and indecision led to eating and nine months of 
the cold sweats preceded this day of days. 

He walked from the parking lot and glanced left at two 
palm trees, but the studio was directly ahead and this was 
the movies, the end of fear and indecision, the Big Chance. 
Palm trees couldn’t compete. The startlingly beautiful 
blonde driving the yellow Triumph couldn’t compete. Not 
today. Tomorrow maybe but not today. 

He crossed the street, enjoying the warmth, the brilliance 
of Hollywood’s September sun. Back home the leaves were 
turning toward fiesta-colored death. Here, if there was any 
turning, it was toward a shorter summer day. 

Two men and a woman went through the studio gate 
without glancing at the guard, talking vociferously; birds of 
bright plumage who would cause heads to turn and eye- 
brows to rise on Madison or Fifth, who would bring a 
whispered, “Now there's a group for your collection of 
strange characters,” from Collin and a thin, contemptuous 
smile from Celia, 

To hell with Manhattan snobbery! To hell with the New 
Yorker and Esquire and Time movie reviews and sly literary 
laughter. He had laughed himself, been contemptuous him- 
self, been upset and repelled himself, but no more. Naivete! 
Enthusiasm! Action! Year-round sunshine and suntans and 
swimming and flat bellies and money and more be would 
learn about and was certain he would love. He loved 
already. Especially the money . . . and go and knock ’ 
penniless intellectuals of the cold, cold East. __ _ 



The guard checked a clipboard of sheets, flipped the 
top sheet back, spoke with a mild Southwestern burr. “This 
here for casting, Mr. Halpert?” 

It took a second to sink in, and suddenly he liked this 
man who obviously wasn’t a cop. “No, I’m a writer. I start 
working today.” 

The guard flipped a second sheet and stabbed a name 
with his pencil. “Ten-thirty it says, Mr. HalperL” 

Relief came, and was followed by chagrin. He had 
wanted to walk around the studio. Now he would have to 
kill an hour. He nodded and began to turn away. The guard 
said, “Gives you time to go to Security for your pass, your 
parking permit, maybe look around.” 

He listened to directions and smiled his thanks and 
walked through the gates. He came toward the old man 
with the red flag, and saw what the flag was for. A warning 
to cars and people not to infringe their sight and sound, 
their modem presence, on a re-creation of the past Off to 
the left was a dirt street and a Western town. Perhaps fifty 
people and horses were working there. Cameras were 
moving. Two men with guns were running into a saloon. 

A movie. Or one of the eight television shows filmed at 
Avalon. 

He passed a hangarlike stage and saw the section of air- 
plane fuselage sliced open and mounted on springs and 
wooden blocks. Workmen were shaking that fuselage and 
actors were inside it Cameras weren’t manned, so it was a 
rehearsal. 

Wasn’t that Frank Sinatra at the waistgun? 

My God! And what difference did it make that Halpert 
Charles Z., 12178980, had piloted a B-17 over Germany 
when he was nineteen? It was so unreal compared to this. 

He stood watching until he felt foolish. He walked on, 
reaching for the cool professional approach. 

A beautiful Eurasian girl in tight flowered Mandarin 
dress with a slit up the side hurried around a comer toward 
him. He nodded. She smiled and passed him. He wondered 
what if anything, she was wearing under that costume, but 
didn’t turn to look at the movement of her buttocks. A 
lovely sight he was sure, and one he dearly wanted to see 
. . . but a professional wouldn’t turn and stare, would he? 

He paused to light a cigarette, remembering stories of 
starlets and wild parties. Publicity, probably. Or jealous 
gossip. He was certain no In person believed them. 
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But then again, thcrc'd been Confidential and the no- - 

torious lack of libel suits. ♦ 

The normal sex-play of a community put under an ab- 
normal spotlight because of its eminence. Besides, that 

was the old Hollywood. u 

He threw the cigarette away after three puffs. He was 
goinc off cigarettes soon. More exercise and organic foods 
and a healthy life in the sun. That guard had mistaken him 
for an actor. 


HfcT MRRKAL 

Nat lighted one of his thin Havana cigars, a gift from 
Umberto Degarde?., the Mexican producer who was on 
speaking terms with Castro. The buzzer sounded and he 
picked up his phone. “Miss Yee is here,” Bertha said. Mat 
felt excitement, and told himself he felt nothing. The Eur- 
asian was early. “Have her wait," he said. 

He puffed, looked at the cigar, sighed and jabbed it out 
in a deep blue bowl made of shards found in a Syrian tell; 
shards perhaps two thousand years old. A gift from Sir 
John Dembry, who handled distribution for Avalon 
throughout the Commonwealth. He had to find out if there 
were any Romeo & Juliettas hidden away in the humidor 
rooms of the better New York tobacconists. There was 
little pleasure in smoking since R&J’s and Uppmans had 
disappeared. 

He sat behind his desk, which was actually a tabic; per- 
haps the most expensive table in Los Angeles. It was marble 
with curved, clawed legs. The purchase had been arranged 
by Debra corn, who directed Marital's breastaculars at 
Cinecitta — Roman Empire historicals starring a muscle 
man and a big-breasted woman. Three a year. Gross budget 
well under a million dollars. Gross take two to three 
million. Which, along with the “art" imports that had 
first stunned Hollywood with their solid net and then 
brought imitators in every distributing corporation, had 
financed Marital's entry into Avalon thirteen years aco as 
an independent producer. This in turn had led* to his gain- 
ing enough shares of stock to dominate, along with Dave 
Sankin, the entire Avalon operation. They'd had trouble 
with Odd Don's widow. Olive, but fifty-two percent 
was fifty-two percent and she could scream all she wanted 
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to about cheapening her dear departed’s memory with 
gauche ventures. 

Olive thought throwing French around made her some- 
thing special. Instead, she should have been thanking him 
in English. Her dividends hadn’t been this high since IV 
arrived. And what the hell had Odel done besides Westerns 
and musicals? What had any of them done since the great 
silents? Wasn’t that the reason so much action was leaving 
for Italy’s Cinecitta and other European studios? They 
blamed TV and steep production costs, but it was lack of 
fire and meaning and excitement, lack of inspired pro- 
duction. 

He touched his breast pocket. He had the answer there, 
on one folded sheet of paper. 

He thought of Isa Yee, and signed some letters. He 
picked up the top volume of a stack of eight novels. Each 
had a green comment slip attached to the dust jacket The 
comments were by independent producers, producer-direc- 
tors, directors and stars who wanted to buy or option the 
properties. Until recently Markal had read each and every 
novel under consideration by Avalon. At one time he had 
worked at this desk, or his Manhattan desk, or his Rome 
desk fourteen to sixteen hours a day. Adele would call 
from their home, wherever it was, and ask if he could be 
expected for dinner and he would say no, too much work. 
She always understood, and approved. They wanted the 
same thing: the biggest slice of the pie. Make them all — 
the entire damned upper crust of the world — know who 
Mr. and Mrs. Nat Markal were. 

So DeFracora, who was a count and wrote poetry, 
directed his B-pictures, shopped for him and wanted to 
pimp for him too, except that he quickly learned Nat 
Markal never debased himself. Absolutely never. 

He put down the novel, fingered the next one, pushed 
the stack to the front of the desk for Bertha to remove. He 
would allow his men their own decisions now, as Wallace 
Severin had learned. They knew his standards. Let Fellini 
and Bergman make the art films. They were good at it. 
Avalon would make money, because Nat Markal was good 
at it. And he could always buy Fellini and Bergman, in the 
can, in completed features ... if the stuff would pull at the 
box office. 

Box office. He’d had his hits. Net hits. A dozen heavy 
money earners a year for almost ten years. No on*'— -abso- 




hundred-year-old chair. Warm, pliant flesh pressed to cool, 
dead wood. His lips pressed to warm, pliant flesh. Kneeling, 
worshipping her flesh with his lips . . . 

He cleared his throat, fighting to clear his mind of the un- 
bidden images, the humiliating images. He leaned back, 
pressing his hands flat together, the pose Time had run on 
its cover, the attitude in which he had made the most im- 
portant decisions of his career. He could see she recognized 
it He could see how nervous and excited she was. 

“You have a beautiful office, Mr. Markal.” 

He nodded. “I asked you to drop by because I've heard 
good things about you.” 

Her lovely ivory face was suddenly attentive. Small fea- 
tures and pale lips and black hair falling straight to her 
shoulders. Long black eyes, beautifully shaped. She sat with 
legs crossed, exposed to midthigh by her slit skirt Her 
breasts rose and fell quickly. They weren’t large, but they 
jutted sharply against the thin flowered material of her 
Mandarin dress. She was not wearing a brassiere. He had 
told her agent she was to wear the costume she wore for her 
part in Waikiki Nights, the rock’n’roll musical now in 
production. “Just the costume, Jerry. You know I don’t ask 
women to undress for me and I’ve got to have some way 
of judging the girl’s physical properties if I’m to consider 
her for a featured role, especially anything like Pony Girl.” 
Jerry had been surprised. Nat had known it by the pause, 
the hurried, “Of course ... I understand.” He had grown 
angry and wanted to tell the agent to forget the whole 
thing. But Jerry had said, “She’s really the most beautiful 
client I have, Nat, and that includes Sybil and Martha and 
even our magnificent Mona. And talented . . . sings, dances, 
but her first love is straight drama. Perhaps most important 
she’s ambitious.” Here he had cleared his throat. “She’s 
your greatest fan, Nat. Honestly. Real case of hero 
worship. Would do anything for you.” A quick good-bye 
before Nat could decide whether that deserved a remon- 
strance, a chilling laugh, or what 

He said, “Would you mind walking across the room?” 

She rose smoothly, turned and walked toward the bench. 
What she lacked in breast she more than made up in rear. 
The girl was very full in the buttocks. If she ever began 
gaining weight she would have a problem. But at the 
present, only nineteen and slim as a reed, it was b'- " , ost 
exciting feature. y-. - v 




hundred-year-old chair. Warm, pliant flesh pressed to cool, 
dead wood. His lips pressed to warm, pliant flesh. Kneeling, 
worshipping her flesh with his lips , . . 

He cleared his throat, fighting to dear his mind of the un- 
bidden images, the humiliating images. He leaned back, 
pressing his hands flat together, the pose Time had run on 
its cover, the attitude in which he had made the most im- 
portant decisions of his career. He could see she recognized 
it He could see how nervous and excited she was. 

“You have a beautiful office, Mr. Markal.” 

He nodded. “I asked you to drop by because I’ve heard 
good things about you.” 

Her lovely ivory face was suddenly attentive. Small fea- 
tures and pale lips and black hair falling straight to her 
shoulders. Long black eyes, beautifully shaped. She sat with 
legs crossed, exposed to midthigh by her slit skirt Her 
breasts rose and fell quickly. They weren’t large, but they 
jutted sharply against the thin flowered material of her 
Mandarin dress. She was not wearing a brassiere. He had 
told her agent she was to wear the costume she wore for her 
part in Waikiki Nights, the rock’n’roll musical now in 
production. “Just the costume, Jerry. You know I don’t ask 
women to undress for me and I’ve got to have some way 
of judging the girl’s physical properties if I’m to consider 
her for a featured role, especially anything like Pony Girl.” 
Jerry had been surprised. Nat had known it by the pause, 
the hurried, “Of course ... I understand.” He had grown 
angry and wanted to tell the agent to forget the whole 
thing. But Jerry had said, “She’s really the most beautiful 
client I have, Nat, and that includes Sybil and Martha and 
even our magnificent Mona. And talented . . . sings, dances, 
but her first love is straight drama. Perhaps most important 
she’s ambitious.” Here he had cleared his throat “She’s 
your greatest fan, Nat. Honestly. Real case of hero 
worship. Would do anything for you.” A quick good-bye 
before Nat could decide whether that deserved a remon- 
strance, a chilling laugh, or what 

He said, “Would you mind walking across the room?” 

She rose smoothly, turned and walked toward the bench. 
What she lacked in breast she more than made up in rear. 
The girl was very full in the buttocks. If she ever began 
gaining weight she would have a problem. But at the 
present, only nineteen and slim as a reed, it was her most 
exciting feature. 



Nat Markal told himself he was amused. He knew the 
games these girls played. Each thought she would be the 
one to end his strict adherence to a personal code of con- 
duct that allowed for no nonsense. But his lips were dry. 

Changes. Doubt and disquiet and changes taking place. 

She bent lower and said, “Lions! Little lions carved in 
the seat.” She looked back at him without straightening, 
and he jerked his eyes to her face. She smiled again. 

“All right, Isa.” 

She returned to her chair. She was less nervous and un- 
certain now. A typical reaction, after catching his eyes 
on her rear. She was beginning to hope for a pass now. 
She was beginning to think that of all the desirable women 
Nat Markal had known, perhaps she was going to crack 
him. 

“You’re very lovely, Isa." 

“Thank you." She crossed her legs and that slit opened 
up. Her thigh was ivory, like her face. Her smile was part 
of her expression now, faint and soft and endearing. 

“Jerry tells me this is your fifth feature.” 

She nodded. “I also did television and summer stock.” 

“A lot of experience for one so young.” 

“I started young, Mr. Markal.” 

He liked that Mr. Markal. Some of them tried for Nat 
after he looked them over. And she didn’t give her words 
a leer, a double meaning the way so many of them did. Of 
course, bending that way . . . but she had to pitch, didn’t 
she? That was why she was here, to show him she could 
interest and excite men. 

“I want you to see Carl Baiglen. I’ll arrange for an 
appointment.” 

“Mr. Baiglen does those scary features, doesn’t ho?” 

Baiglen would do the special effects on Joneses — the 
floods and earthquakes and fires; the great crashes, sinkings, 
explosions; all sorts of disaster scenes — though he didn’t 
know it and might very well resist being downgraded from 
producer-director. His own production would have to be 
shelved and financial compensation substituted. Alan Dev- 
on would be perfect as assistant producer . . . actually 
producer, with Markal as executive producer. Devon was 
his own man now, and unless the project excited him 
highly might fight joining it. Cole Staley and Terry Hanford 
would head up publicity. And other people, the best in the 
business. An office would have to be set up . . \ 


He would cal! Daw Sankin today! _ 

He said, “Mr. Baiglcn does horror, science fiction, sus- 
pense. A very successful producer.” . , 

Her smUc weakened, though she nodded. He sat ? * cn 3 
mrw have mentioned the role of Pony Girl in T/ie Squaws. 

She didn’t beat around the bush. “I was hoping for it 
A chance to work under Tyrone Chalze.”^ 

“It’s not even scheduled. Chalze is still editing Lonely 
Day. Meanwhile, you might want some work at Avalon. 
Featured work.” He paused. She waited. He said. In 
the way of a continuing audition for bigger things.” 
(What he wanted was for Baiglen and Devon and others 
to comment on Isa Yee, to support his growing certainty 
that she could become box office.) 

Her smile was again convincing. She spoke quickly. 
“Yes. thank you, I didn’t understand. And it was foolish of 
me . . . even without Pony Girl . . . anyone would be grate- 
, ful for your interest." 

. “My interest is very' selfish, as you’ll soon find out.” 

She grew quiet, watchful. But she wasn’t apprehensive, 
as some were when they thought they finally had hooked 
him. They used their sex tricks and then he seemed about 
to make a move and their vestigial morality flickered into 
life. 

“I expect to make a great deal of money on you, Isa.” 

“I hope you’re right, Mr. Markal.” 

They smiled at each other, and he glanced at his watch, 
wondering if he should ask her to return in two hours for 
lunch. She misunderstood the gesture and rose. “I've taken 
too much of your time." 

He rose with her, murmuring, “Not at all." 

She walked to the door. He stood watching her and 
again his lips felt dry. “Isa." 

She turned. 

But be didn’t ask her to lunch, didn’t give in to the 
sudden feeling to keep her with him. “Have Jerry send me 
your complete portfolio." 

She nodded. 

He sat down, picked up a letter, murmured offhandedly 
“You’ll be hearing from me.” 

She said. “I hope so. Mr. Markal.” and her voice was 
warm and he felt she was smiling, waiting for him to look 
up. 

He didn’t look up, not until the door closed. It opened 
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again almost immediately and Bertha came in, a tall 
angular woman who had been with him seven years. 

“Anyone in the outer office?” Markal asked. 

“ELi Charabond. And Howard Nesman with a client” 

“I won’t see Nesman. He should know better than that 
Who’s the client?” 

“Pier Andrei.” 

Nat Markal sighed. He had given Pier her big chance 
in .American films thirteen years ago. She had done well for 
half those years, despite four divorces; then her drinking 
and sex life had gotten out of hand, had become public 
knowledge, and he’d had to cut her off via the morals 
clause. A few independent films, a feature or two in Italy 
and France, more public drinking and sexing, a year of 
oblivion and now she was here to beg. 

“Send her in, alone.” 

He came around his desk as the door opened. Pier was 
made up, dressed up, strapped up, and she’d had another 
face lift or skin tightening. But she still looked like hell. 
He was shocked, even though he had expected it. She 
was a redhead now, and her big face was skull-thin. He 
came forward, hand outstretched. “Pier. Good to see you.” 

She threw an arm around him and broke into tears. He 
could smell the whiskey. She couldn’t stop drinking, even 
for an important interview. “Now, now,” he comforted, 
and led her to a chair, the same chair Isa bad sat in. The 
comparison was chilling. She pulled tissues from her bag 
and sniffled. 

“Old friends always affect me so,” she said, and launched 
into a nonstop exposition of her trials and tribulations, all 
caused by “lies, slander and those terrible paparazzi with 
their filthy cameras making things look like something 
when they’re not.” He remembered the telescopic shots of 
Pier and a seventeen-year-old bellhop on the deck of a 
sailboat in the Mediterranean. She went on. He barely 
listened. 

How old was she anyway? Forty. Forty-two. But old. 
Especially in the face. Aged by booze and boys. An old 
woman with young boys. Disgusting. 

“. . . Hollywood is finished,” Pier was saying. “Nothing 
but the ugly little television and bad, bad pictures. Except, 
of course, some you do, darling Nat. But you ana f 
together, ah! We can do something great! You -•—ycmtvr 
Adelina? I could do it again, only with ma' 



Griffith; that DeMille hadn’t had and no one else had; 
something that no one expected of a Ten Commandments, 
a Cieopatra, a Bible. It would have what every domestic 
Markal film avoided and what most Markal art imports 
contained in great degree. Reality. Not the surface reality 
of post-Griffith Hollywood films — the sex and violence 
and slick formula shocks — but the reality of history, 
reality seen not just through the eyes of the majority . . . 

That was the key! Not just through the eyes of the Ameri- 
can people as they wanted to see it, or had been led to be- 
lieve they wanted to see it He would make this feature so 
full of power and imagery, so strong in stars and story, so 
grand in scope, that the public would line up to have its 
lies destroyed! 

Once again he read the sheet of paper, slowly this time, 
using his pencil as he went along. Printed in block capitals 
on the top was: "THE ETERNAL JONESES.” He read 
on. 

“The story of an American family from Virginia Colony 
to present . . . each star will continue from start to finish 
of picture, playing various members of family throughout 
history. (Eight to ten top names!) Wars, big. Disasters, 
big. Patriotism, big. Contradictions and prejudices and 
cruelty also big. Ending with Vietnam and the question of 
whether this is a just war left to public to answer. Open 
budget. (Set some sort of figure for Sankin.) Slavery and 
killing Indians (genocide?) and Chinese labor and lacking 
Mexico around and everything we don’t talk about yet 
clear to see in history. Anti-Semitism too, and how we 
treated Irish and Italians at first But through it all America 
growing, becoming great. Have some character compare us 
with Roman Empire, but message of our pic is Romans 
grew worse and we will grow better. And Carl Jones (Gor- 
don Hewlett, with Mona Deam opposite) marching off to 
Vietnam, not sure about justice of this war, but obeying 
orders in tradition of American forefathers — sad, with 
doubt, etc. Two hundred years of American history in one 
movie! Birth of a Nation but bigger, better, more honest 
in overall message. Message ! This will be the big difference! 
An epic with meaning! Reviewers will flip and public will 
flock! (Use this phrase in trade?) Negroes. Must have 
Negroes. One member of Jones slave staff, beautiful mulatto 
girl, sleeps with master, gets Negro blood into family. 
These become the Big City Joneses, some passing for 



“Departure for the moon!” 

“You know my track record. I’d as soon make anything 
that doesn’t earn money as throw away my Avalon, RCA 
and Polaroid stock.” 

“You want to do a big feature? All right Take eight, 
ten million and that bestseller about the Mormons — ■” 

“And make another lousy Western.” 

“Nat, this Jones picture worries me. I never interfered 
before — ■” 

“We’re going to make a fortune, Dave! Can’t you see 
it? A fortune!” 

“You really think so?” 

“It’ll run a year, two years at special prices, reserved 
seats. We’ll make our investment back right there. And 
then the neighborhood houses, lines of people . . 

“You think Cleopatra made back its investment like 
Twentieth says?” 

“ Cleopatra wasn’t produced by Nat Markal.” 

“It had Taylor, Burton — ” 

“It had troubles. There aren’t any troubles on a Nat 
Markal production.” 

“I know you can handle things better than anyone, 
Nat . . . but such a picture! The whole American history 
. . . and wait, they’ll call us Communists!” 

"They’ll call us geniuses. They’re sick of empty spec- 
taculars.” 

“You know the old saying: ‘Don’t sell your soul for a 
pot of message.’ ” 

“David, stop being a scared rabbit.” 

“Me? Didn’t I go all the way on the art imports?” 

“Be strong enough, confident enough, to make fifty, 
sixty million for Avalon.” 

Sankin was silent again. Nat talked about Killjoy. San- 
kin said, “I’ve been thinking of coming out to the studio 
... a vacation . . .” 

‘Tine. I’ll need you when Olive starts screaming.” 

Sankin sighed. “You’re sure now, Nat? You’ve thought 
it all out?” 

“I have. Good-bye." 

“Wait. Instead of my coming to Hollywood, maybe 
you’d better come to New York.” 

“I was going to anyway. A press conference at the Forum 
to announce The Eternal Joneses — " 
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“I’ll want an outline, and you should talk to ' the toard^ 
“All right. But you and I are the board. You keep lor 
Betting, David. No one counts but us.” . „ 

“A "dangerous way to think. Other people s opinions ^ 
“Are worth nothing. My opinion, David, and yours 
“Mine isn’t so certain.” 

"It will be. Good-bye.” - 

He v/as hungry. He was, strangely, exhausted. .But every- 
thing was going as he wanted it to and he was no longer 
bored. 

No longer plagued by the vague doubt, the vague ats~ 

Quiet? , 

He sat at his desk a moment, trying to read and under- 
stand himself. Always before he had been able to dig out 
every last vestige of what was bothering him, and turn it to 
his own advantage. But this time . . . 

He said, “Foolishness!” and stood up. And thought of 
\ Isa Yee. Yes, a pretty girl, and from all indications a hell 
of a talent. If she worked out, it would be good for Avalon, 
and good for The Joneses. 

He left his office. He used the chauffeur-driven limou- 
sine. He had much to consider, much to plan, much to set 
in motion. 


CARL BAIGLEH 

The phone had been ringing all morning. Agents, mostly, 
but a few actors and actresses who thought a personal 
word might advance their cause. And friends who directed 
and friends who wanted to direct And TV people wanting 
to break into features, and out-of-work writers, and 
friends of friends. 

Nat MarkaTs secretary had called to say lunch wasn’t 
possible and to mention two actresses. “Mr. Marital would 
consider it a personal favor if you gave them serious con- 
sideration, Mr. Baiglen.” Which meant that he would do 
his damnedest to use them in Terror Town. You didn’t 
pass up a chance to do Emperor Nat a personal favor! 

The phone rang again. Carl Baiglen waited for Cheryl’s 
buzz, then picked it up, lean face ready to smile in pleasure 
at another friend’s enthusiasm, at another talented person’s 
eagerness to work for him. Next to the actual shooting of 
a feature, he enjoyed this buildup of excitement, this pre- 
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lude to action, this time of promise when no problems had 
yet arisen and hope was high and the big time beckoned. 

“Yes, Cheryl.” 

“A Mr. John McNaughton on the phone.” 

“John McNaughton? Do I know him?” 

“From Devereux, he said.” 

Someone from his pre-Hollywood daj r s. Someone who 
would want to reminisce about the suburban township 
north of St. Louis and the old bunch and Myra. 

His first impulse was to give him the brush. But then he 
wondered if there hadn’t been a McNaughton in Myra’s 
family, and he didn’t want to seem unwilling to talk to his 
first wife’s relatives. Not that any had called him in years. 

He took a cigarette from the box on his desk and stuck it 
between his lips. It was probably the usual: someone who 
had two week’s vacation and a list of names and wanted 
to see the studio. 

“What does he do? Who recommended him? Who do we 
know in common?” 

Cheryl clicked off and Carl lit his cigarette and inhaled 
deeply. Goddamn tourists. 

Cheryl said, “He’s a police officer. He said Myra recom- 
mended him.” 

Carl Baiglen sat absolutely still for a moment; then put 
down his cigarette. “All right” When the smooth male 
voice said, “Mr. Baiglen?” he spoke quickly, coldly: 
"Whoever you are, there’s something you should know. 
My wife has been dead since 1954.” 

"Oh, I know it” 

“Then your sense of humor is disgusting!” 

“Not really. I could explain at lunch. Could we get 
together today?” 

“No, we could not” 

"You name it then.” 

"Never. And don’t bother me again, Mr. McNaughton, 
or I’ll contact your superiors.” 

The man laughed. “I guess I mishandled this, Mr. Baig- 
len, but you’ll have to see me. We've important business." 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about and I 
care.” But he did, he did, except that there was neebr-g 
anyone could do to him. They hadn’t been able m 
time and they wouldn’t be able to now and k r-eee re- 
difference what this man or any other man thcuge' - s — 

or did. 
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Baiglen, and Special Effects by Carl Baiglen. Not a "bomb 
among them, and he had made the first two on a shoe- 
string. It was after the second release that Markal As- 
sociates had contacted him and he’d moved onto the 
Avalon lot Markal knew it was net, not reviews (those 
egghead Eastern fags!) that made a producer. That was 
why Carl Baiglen didn’t pay a nickel in rent for his Avalon 
facilities and Zig Eisler, who called him Two-Cent Bagel, 
paid the first of every month. Baiglen made features and 
showed profits, so he was a member of the Markal team. 
Eisler talked about turning Tennessee Williams one-acters 
into “meaningful” films, talked about releasing his “take- 
off” Western (shot two years ago and still in the can), 
talked about doing a series of modem-dress Shakespearean 
films, talked and talked . . . and paid rent, as any producer 
had to who wasn’t on a shared expenses-and-profit deal with 


Avalon. 

Carl’s next five films had been budgeted between a 
hundred and a hundred-fifty thousand, and with the Avalon 
organization behind them had all earned fat profits. His 
sixth was shot but not yet edited- Now Nat Markal was 
upping his maximum. Not half a million, as the publicity 
releases stated, but a solid quarter of a million on a 
straight fifty-fifty deal. Markal had promised that if Terror 
Town really scored, the half-million would become reality. 

There was a light knock at the door and Cheryl came in: 
a heavy brunette with a pretty face, the best typist and all- 
around secretary he’d ever had, and she had given up on 
the acting bit, which was a blessing. She closed the door 
behind her and murmured, “Mr. Halpert is here.” This was 
their procedure on arrival of appointments. In here he 
could tell her anything — when to interrupt with a reminder 
of a previous appointment, for example, in case he wanted 
to cut the thing short. 

“Fine!” He rubbed his hands together. “No interrup- 
tions, including calls . . . except by Ruth or the brass, of 
course.” 

Cheryl nodded and went out Carl’s eyes touched briefly 
? n her backside, and he felt slight irritation, recurrent 
irritation. He wondered when she would realize she re- 
quired a girdle and was ludicrous otherwise and certainly 
wasn’t good for office prestige. 

<n ? he T / ) '! y eturned > ushering in the man in the dark suit. 

Mr. Baiglen, Mr. Halpert” She stepped back and closed 
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But that’s all right with me. Your second novel — The 
Stranger — showed me you were expert at dialogue. And 
story sense superb.” 

Halpert muttered, “Thank you. The Vital Strangers ” 

“I sometimes forget titles, Chuck, but never the quality 
of a man’s work. That war novel of yours . . . the best air- 
combat scenes I ever read. I sent it to Nat Markal. He 
okayed you shortly afterward. And your third novel, about 
the apartment house, very fine, though too downbeat for 
my tastes. Three novels, is that right?” 

Halpert nodded. 

“Every one a testimonial to your talent. We need writers 
like you in Hollywood, Chuck. Too many self-satisfied 
hacks out here. You’re mature, yet full of excitement and 
surprises.” 

Halpert mumbled, “Again, thanks.” 

“All right. Let me say right now you have the ability to 
do the biggest features. Even classics like Psycho and 
Baby Jane are well within your range.” He rose, went to 
his desk and picked up a stapled sheaf of Xeroxed papers. 
“This is a ten-page story, my original story, Terror Town. 
I’m a writer — did the scripts for my first three features — 
but as a producer-director I’ve outgrown my poor writer’s 
talents.” He chuckled, and Halpert smiled. “I’m only a 
craftsman. Now I need inspiration, true creative talent, 
genius.” 

Halpert flushed and began to murmur protests, but Carl 
shook his head impatiently. “That’s my evaluation, Chuck, 
and you’re stuck with it. I want you to read this story, think 
a while and let me know your opinion. The basic premise is 
already sold to management, but everything else . . . well, 
you’re the writer. It’s how you spark, what chemistry takes 
place, that will determine whether these ten pages become 
an acceptable movie, a good movie or a major motion 
picture.” 

He looked hard at Halpert, searching for hidden cyni- 
cism, embarrassment, even stifled laughter — signs that 
would show him he had a New York egghead on his hands. 
Which would mean a week or two of futile labor and a 
quick cutoff of contract 

But Halpert was leaning forward, face intense and full 
of interest 

Carl walked to the couch and handed over the story. 
“Ask my secretary to show you to your office. IT1 expect 


. • , ct .unnt everv dav. Writing a feature is different 
Cm wiffnf. « a Sepby. I have to check with you 
step'by step, almost day by day, so as to prevent any rash- 
ing off in wrong directions.” 

Halpert rose. He hesitated, and then said, I think lm 
going to enjoy it, Carl.’’ 

Carl smiled. “Good luck, Chuck.’ 

Halpert left. Carl went to his desk, reached tor the 
buzzer, then remembered that Cheryl would be showing 
Halpert his office. 

The phone rang. “Yes?” 

“Mr. Baiglen, this is John McNaughton. HI see you at 
your home tonight” 

“Fine. Several members of the Beverly HOls Police 
Department will be there too.” 

“If you want them to see Myra’s letter, that’s all right 
with me." 

Carl knew he shouldn’t bite, but what the hell ... he 
had to wait until Cheryl came back anyway. “Myra wrote 
you a letter?” 

“Not me, Mr. Baiglen. It was addressed to ‘Whoever 
Finds This.’ It was in a crack behind the medicine chest 
in the upstairs bathroom. It’s dated the day she died.” 

“McNaughton, you’re going to end up in jail. No such 
letter was ever found. Chief Kilmer knows my address and 
he’d have informed me — ” 

“Chief Kilmer is retired, but you’re right about the 
Department knowing your address. They don’t know about 
this letter because I found it myself, just a week ago 
yesterday." 


“Sure." He smiled angrily. “Typed, isn’t it? And you just 
happened to be searching a bouse where an accident took 
place twelve years ago.” 

“Handwritten. It matches letters her sister gave us, re- 
member?. Letters saying you were asking for a divorce. And 
I didn’t just happen to be searching your old house. I’ve 
lived in it for three years. Last week I decided to install a 
new medicine chest. When I took off the old one I found 
this letter, written in pencil on the back of a cardboard 
toothpaste box which had been tom open to make a flat 
writing surface. Want to hear what it says?” 

Carl Baiglen didn’t answer. His hand holding the phone 
was slippery wet. McNaughton said: 
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“My husband is trying to break down the door. He says 
he will kill me. He says I won’t live out this day. I won’t 
give him a divorce. He’s going away now, but he is going 
to kill me when I come out He’s crazy mad. If I die today 
you’ll know he killed me. No matter what he says, he killed 
me. Please give this to the police and tell them my husband 
Carl Baiglen killed me. God save my soul.” 

Carl got a cigarette in his mouth and lit it “Ridiculous.” 

McNaughton was silent 

“What did your superiors say?” 

“I told you. They don’t know about it yet” 

Carl forced a laugh. “You’re protecting me.” 

“I want you to help me.” 

“Let me guess how. My bank account My home. My 
life’s blood.” 

“If we could sit down and talk — ” 

‘You’re a blackmailer. If I turned you in, you’d end up 
in jail, not me.” 

“I’m investigating a lead on my own, Mr. Baiglen. Try- 
ing to check it out before bringing it to the attention of 
Chief O’Neil. And don’t be too sure about your not ending 
up in jail. There’s no statute of limitations on homicide. A 
case can always be reopened, as long as the suspect hasn’t 
been tried on the same charge." 

“I’d never be convicted.” 

“Maybe. But you would, be tried. Your mother-in-law 
and sister-in-law would see to that And some people who 
still talk about how you got away with murd.er. You’d be 
tried, Mr. Baiglen, and wouldn’t that be fun? A producer 
of spook movies tried for murder?” He laughed briefly. 
“Either I see you today or I go back to Devereux.” 

Carl told himself to hang up and call the police. Once 
you started paying blackmail it never ended. 

“Ill talk to you,” he said, “but I’ll take my chances in 
court before I let you enslave me. Understand that” 

“I have no such ideas, Mr. Baiglen. I’m just sick of be- 
ing a cop. You won’t have to do much more for me than 
for any young actor.” 

“Actor?” 

“I’ve dreamed of it all my life. I’ve no training except 
the Devereux Little Theatre Group, but there are such 
things as naturals, aren’t there?” 

“Yes,” Carl said, and dragged on his cigarette and 



switched the phone to his loft hand. Ho wiped the sweaty 
pta on S rnusers. “Do yon know Sawyer's Devi Bar 

off the Strip?” 

Carl "gave him directions. “Be there at eleven-thirty to- 
nieht. Wait for me. I’ve got a preview and can t be sure 
exactly when I’ll get away. Bring the letter.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Baiglen!" . , 

Carl almost smiled. Gratitude and enthusiasm, as it he 
had extended a helping hand to a struggling actor. “Think 
nothing of it," he said, and hung up. 

He smoked his cigarette down to the filter and lit an- 
other. If the man asked for too much, he would tell him 


to do his damnedest. 

He wouldn’t be convicted. He might not even be tried, 
no matter what McNaughton said. But it would get into 
\ the newspapers. 

How would that affect Ruth? And Andy, who had been 
only five at the time? He had told them both the truth, in 
. terms of basic fact. Myra had fallen down a flight of stairs 
and died. He hadn't told them of wanting a divorce, of the 
inquest, of the ugly suspicions. So far as they were con- 
cerned, he had loved his wife, lost her and left Devereux 
grief-stricken and shattered to find a new life. Which was 
as far from the truth as you could get 

He had never loved Myra. He had felt a definite sense 
of release at her death. He had wanted to come to Holly- 
wood since touring the studios as a sailor on leave in 1944 . 

And what about his position here at Avalon? There was 
a morals and bad-publicity clause in every contract, in- 
cluding his own. With Nat Markal being such a stickler 
for the letter of the clause . . . 


He stood up. He’d handle it Time now to get to work. 
He had a session scheduled with the sound team on his 
soon-to-bc-rclcased film, Microbe Monsters, and a meeting 
later this afternoon with Eli Charabond on stage allocations 
for Terror Town. He wanted to speak to Nat Markal . . . 
plant some early seeds of enthusiasm for an increase in 
budget. And there was the all-important first story con- 
ference with Halpert. 

Worry about a petty blackmailer? The hell he would! 
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CHERYL GftRUY 

“There’s no buzzer connecting our offices,” Cheryl said, 
“but I’m right down the hall. Drop in anytime if you have 
a question or need some supplies. Just fill out the Personnel 
papers and leave them on your desk. And check that the 
phone is operating, will you, Mr. Halpert?” 

He sat down behind the desk, put the phone to his ear, 
nodded. He looked around the office and smiled. “Thank 
you.” 

She liked his smile. He was a big man and she was a big 
woman and on that basis she liked him. He wasn’t an actor, 
director, producer or Hollywood writer, and on those bases 
she liked him. 

“This is very nice,” he said. “I’m being spoiled.” 

‘’Not at all. All the offices are more or less alike. Nice, 
but nothing special.” 

He glanced around again, and then his eyes flickered 
over her and he quickly picked up Carl’s story. She liked 
that too. Some men couldn’t care less about Cheryl Carney, 
and others began pitching the minute they met her. Charles 
Halpert would have liked to pitch, she was sure of it. 

When she came into the hall, she glanced left toward 
Devon Productions. The door was open, as usual, and 
Sandy waved from behind her desk; then pantomimed 
drinking. Cheryl smiled and walked toward her. 

Mr. Devon appeared at the desk with a folder in his 
hand. He glanced up, saw Cheryl, and that stupid smirk 
crossed his face. He wasn’t a bad-looking man until he 
smirked. He didn’t smirk at Sandy, who was a cute twenty- 
year-old, or at most of the actresses he interviewed, from 
what Sandy reported, but as he had once said, Cheryl 
reminded him of a young Mae West and Mae had been 
his passion as a boy. 

Or was it knowing about Jim and thinking she was 
hungry all the time that turned him on? 

He straightened as she approached, giving her what he 
thought was a youthful wave. He was sixty, a widower, and 
had his good days and bad days. Who didn’t? But most of 
the time she found it difficult to think of him as an old 
man what with his carefully tailored slacks and sweaters, 
his thinning but meticulously combed and tinted darlc h*,Y 


his tanned face, and lean, exercised massaged l, taken-care- 

of body. Sixty, and so much more allvetha " J ^ e th 
What right did he have to be so alive? Where was we 

*“ her every step o£ the way. She walked mO. 

her normal swing, a big girl of twenty-five with big breasts, 
big rear and big, beautiful face. A fat, plump or zaftig girl, 

according to your tastes. . 

“Hi, darling,” he said with that faint trace of foreign 
accent, straightening and tugging at his red, button-front 
sweater. Joe College, she thought, and murmured. Hi, 
and entered the office. “I came to steal a Coke." 

Sandy said, “Wait'll I get Mr. Devon’s instructions." 

“Let me serve you," Devon said, hamming it up but 
tense as always, hurrying from the desk toward the waist- 
high refrigerator tucked into the corner behind the door. 

’ He passed her and one speckled, veiny hand— no matter 
what they did they couldn't hide age in the hands — stroked 
her arm. She looked at Sandy and winked. Sandy shook 
her head slightly. Devon handed Cheryl a Coke and spoke 
to Sandy. “Retype the three letters with my additions.” 

Sandy nodded. Cheryl looked at the Coke. “My teeth 
aren’t that strong, Mr. Devon.” 

"Oh, must have left the opener on my desk.” He turned, 
as casual as a tiger about to spring, and went through the 
door. "C’mere, darling. I’ll open it for you.” 

She hadn’t entered his den in months, nor had she in- 
tended to, ever again, after his last little display of affection, 
but now she did. 

She knew where he would be even before she saw him. 
She squeezed between the desk and wall, out of sight of 
the waiting room, to where Devon stood pressed into the 
comer, taking the opener from his pocket. She came 
toward him and he watched her with wild eyes, trying to 
smile. She thought, You pawing, sickening old bastard, why 
do you need me when you’ve got the little make-out ac- 
tresses fighting for parts in your features, your TV shows? 
She reached for the opener. He took the Coke from her 
hand and put bottle and opener on the desk and put both 
his hands on her upper arms and stroked them, looking at 
her with those wild eyes, expecting her to pull away as she 
always did, at which time he would grab at her, whisper- 
ing and pleading and touching wherever he could. She 
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didn't pull away. “You like fat arms?” she asked. 

“Beautiful anus,” he said, his voice shaking. His hands 
moved to her back and drew her toward him. She could 
easily have broken his hold, sent the old idiot flying, but 
she allowed herself to be drawn close, looking into those 
frightened, jumpy, wild eyes, hating him for standing on 
bis own feet and reaching for goodies and dressing so well 
and living so well. At sixty. When Jim was twenty-six and 
kaput. Because she had backed a car from a garage and 
his shout had come too late and turned to a scream. And 
he’d come home in a wheelchair, slapping his dead thighs 
and looking at her, looking at her. And the Cupid Carnys 
(had they really called them that at U.C.L.A.?) were dead. 


kaput, finished. 

She moved tight against Devon, to stop the thoughts . . . 
and to teach him a lesson, him and his dirty games. 

His eyes half closed. “Cheryl,” he whispered, “let me 
take you out, sweetheart” 

“Impossible, Dev. You know about my husband/' 

“I’ll pay for a sitter,” 

The word "sitter” infuriated her, galvanized her into 
action. She rubbed against him and was startled at the 
strength of his response. His arms crushed her. She felt his 
manhood. His lips slid over her neck and cheek and found 
her mouth. She really gave herself, hoping Sandy wouldn’t 
look in. A kiss or feel was SOP, but not what they were 
doing now. His hands were obscene. She enveloped him, 
flowed about him, almost took him into her body through 
her clothing. He was shaking, sweating, and she gathered 
up her coldness, her contempt, and prepared to break away 
and leave him with the fire burning his guts. 

But he did the breaking away. He pushed her hack and 
shook his head. “Tonight,” he whispered hoarsely. “Listen 
darling, you’ll say you have rush typing and I'll send some- 
one to sit with him and we’ll go to Frascati’s for dinner.” 

She turned her back, bending to pick up the Coke and 
opener. Those hands of his couldn’t resist the target 
Obscene, obscene! And yet, she stood still for it because 
it was another flame to add to his pyre. 

“He’fl ask how much I got paid,” she said, still bending 

S 4!! owi ; g ? 0SB of “ S 

their nasty tnchs. How she despised the man! 

On, I U pay ten dollars. Hut vnn 






TdontmTl. . . whatever you think would be a realistic 

SU She bent all the way forward coming to rest on her left 

forearm, sipping the Coke held in her right hand. I cant 

d °‘‘But why?” His hands stopped, and she moved- her 
bottom slightly to spur him on, to taunt him, to keep him 
burning. As soon as she did, he lost all control. His Bag ns 
entered her— two, three, he was pushing his whole hand 
inside — and his weight pressed down on her back and nis 
lips sucked at her neck and his breath raged in her ear. 
Now was the time to straighten and walk out Now was 
the time to pay him back. 

Pay him back for what? 

Like that the hate was gone and she was left with those 
frantic fingers digging inside her, setting her insides afire. 
All the planned insults and rejections were gone and she 
wanted him, wanted a man’s organ, wanted the pounding 
toward satisfaction, wanted to be served, wanted the 
partnership of service instead of the degradation she 
suffered each evening, wanted Devon. 

He knew it “Cheryl dearest where?” 

“Here.” 

“But sweetheart — " 

“Close the door.” 

“But Sandra will suspect something.” 

She put down her head. “Now or never." 

He hesitated only an instant; then went to the door, 
shoved it closed and came back to her. His fly was dis- 
tended, and for one sick moment Cheryl forgot where she 
was and almost fell to her knees to service him. Two 
years of that and only that had trained her well. Two years 
of Jim’s twisting her hair and the revulsion growing, grow- 
ing, as she understood it could never be good again, not 
even a little, not with his lust being part hate and his 
satisfaction being part revenge and the nausea tickling her 
throat and the prayers turning to murder in her heart be- 
cause two years of this was an eternity and no one should 
spend eternity in hell, not before dying. Not for a mistake 
regretted so bitterly that there were no words, not even 
thoughts, to express it. And how could love-true, love- 
sweet, love that had swept them both away from their 
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pasts and into what was briefly a paradise turn to something 
like that? 

“Dev!” she said, her voice a cry; and he read that cry as 
passion and went behind her; and she lay on the desk, her 
cheek pressing cool, polished wood. 

He had always been so wild, so frantically grasping, she 
expected he would take her the same way. But there was 
nothing wild or> frantic about him now. Her dress was 
tucked up around her back, her pants drawn down, his 
penis first rubbed between her buttocks then passed under 
them into her sheath, and all gently, methodically. His 
hands, when they stroked her hips, thighs and belly, were 
no longer trembling. He was a man, a whole man, in charge 
now, possessing her, and he did it with tenderness as well 
as passion. 

How good it felt! She had almost forgotten what love- 
making was without hate and nausea. She had begun using 
Jim’s methods — sex for revenge — but something inside had 
remembered and turned the tables. She moaned and put 
back her left hand. "Dev.” He took her hand, held it as 
he drove deep up and into her. He went on that way until 
she began to gasp and rotate wildly, and he began snapping 
his loins. He did it all so well, with so much finesse, so 
much control. A sign of his years, she thought, and then 
stopped thinking. “Faster?' she gasped, and shook in 
ecstasy and slumped"forward. But Dev was still moving, 
and she resumed her proper stance and worked for him. 
His thighs trembled against her buttocks. His breath grew 
harsh, ragged. And suddenly he was out of her. She turned 
to look. He was facing away, trousers and shorts down 
around his ankles, ejaculating into his handkerchief. 

Poor Dev. Coitus interruptus at his age. 

She arranged her clothing and waited until he had 
finished and made himself presentable. He looked older 
now, his face pale under its tan. She expected him to begin 
worrying about Sandy and moving her toward the door 
and thinking of how to protect himself against any demands 
she might make. She was, herself, calm and without emo- 
tion other than warmth for him. “You’re very good,” she 
murmured, and smiled at his proud shrug. A boy, really. 
The years made no difference that way. She kissed his face, 
said, “Mr. Baiglen will fire me for sure,” and turned to the 
door. 



She looked back, realizing he wanted more, he want 
a relationship. At first she was surprised and touched 1 
cause her thoughts were still suspended in warmth. 
“Tomorrow night?" he asked, voice growing anxious. 
“Tomorrow night?” she echoed, and something began 

“Tomorrow night’s no good? Then Thursday. I’ll gel 
real nurse for him. He’ll be fine. We’ll drive down 
Cienega and you’ll pick whatever restaurant you want.” 

“My liking to eat shows that much, does it?” She smil 
slightly, but affection was gone; and what did he want w 
her anyway when he had his actresses? Was it some spec 
kick, knowing about Jim? Would he expect revelatio: 
confessions, intimate details the next time? 

“"No, no,’’ he protested. “You’re beautiful. Perfect 
has nothing to do with eating.” 

“A restaurant has nothing to do with eating?” 

He made a motion toward her. She shook her head 
sharply. He said, “When then, Cheryl? You name it.” 

She picked up the Coke and gulped it It was warm but 
stilt full of fizz. She stifled a burp and turned to go. 

He grabbed her arm. "But when, sweetheart?” 

“When what?” 

He stared at her, moved his lips, tested her with an un- 
certain smile. She returned his look soberly. She’d needed 
a screwing and that was all there was to it. But if he thought 
he could use her regularly ... 

_ “Bye,” she said, sweetly, and her feelings had come full 
circle. Once again she wanted to hurt him, wanted to 
humiliate him. 

I don t understand,” he whispered, releasing her arm. 
“I swear I don't." 

“You didn’t make me an offer.” 

"An offer?” 

“A part. If I’m so perfect, so beautiful, offer me a part” 
“You? But ... a part?’’ 

She had to control laughter. He was shell-shocked. “I’m 
a secretary only because I couldn’t succeed as an actress I 
had several rotes on television four years ago. I was in 
stock in Santa Monica. Have you a part for me?” 

“Cheryl baby be realistic. You’d have to play characters. 
You good enough for characters?" 
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He didn’t answer. She began to turn away. He stepped 
in dose and grabbed her shoulders and looked into her 
face. “You are beautiful. I* tell you and I know. More 
beautiful than any of the greedy little sticks that come in 
here. More beautiful and more exciting with more in your 
head — ” 

“You’re going to give me a part?” 

“But beautiful on camera is something else. What a 
national audience considers beautiful — ” 

“You’re not going to give me a part?” 

He got it then. His face changed and he stepped back 
from her. “You’re making fun of me.” 

She walked out Sandy was on the phone and gave her a 
curious stare and signaled her to wait. Cheryl shook hei 
head and went into the hall. Devon wouldn’t ever figure it 
out. She liked that. 

But she didn’t like herself. 

She walked past the closed door near the midhall stair- 
case, the door to the office that Charles Halpert was now 
using. She had just ordered his nameplate from Personnel 
Printing Division. 

She wished she could order Charles himself from some 
division. Charles free and clear for Cheryl free and clear. 

God, she was sick of Hollywood and Hollywood people! 
Sick of herself too and that frightened her. Because she 
might be able to get away from Jim (it was possible; she 
had dreamed of ways) and away from Hollywood (go 
back home to Albuquerque for a few weeks, or a few 
years), but where could she go to get away from the fat 
girl, the mean girl, the sometimes nympho sometimes 
frigid always crazy girl? 

She concentrated on Albuquerque. This time of the year 
the days were mostly bright and warm, the evenings cold 
enough for coats and fires. And that air: that sharp, clean, 
thin air that filled your lungs with champagne bubbles. She 
could lose weight and men would look at her and wsathsr 
and one, a mature man, would ask her to marry hirn 
she would say yes. She would have Jim in her P^V^-rse 
would have his wife in his past and they w’oul . 
and kind with each other, more capable of 1°^ would 
they both had suffered in their first marriages- , £ 
love only him, never really seeing other men- — 
been with Jim . . . 

That smashed the fantasy. , ^ „ 
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Camy or were nauseated. Carl was nauseated, but only a 
little. The football player turned actor in Carl’s last movie 
had been nauseated a lot. Most actors, in fact She’d had 
better response from the female of the species — that old 
dyke Marla Troy, for example. Still dropped in every so 
often. Still threw out baited lines. 

Sick of it. Sick of it. 

She took her paperback copy of Waugh’s The Loved 
One from the drawer. She had read it twice before, but 
when the black spell was on her she wanted something that 
razed Hollywood to the ground. 

Carl came out and said he would be with Eli Charabond. 
“We’ll be shooting in three months, mark my words.” 

She marked his words, and returned to reading Waugh. 

Charles Halpert came in, holding Carl’s story. “He’s 
gone,” she said, and wished it had been him and not Devon. 
The first experience outside the marriage vows should have 
been planned, should have meant something. “He probably 
won’t be back until after lunch. How did you like it?” 

“Well, a discernible basic idea, but it needs . . . charac- 
ter development, plot, suspense, humor, excitement and a 
denouement. Also, credibility.” 

She laughed. “Outside of that it has everything.” 

He pushed a smile. “I hope Mr. Baiglen doesn’t ex- 
pect . . .” His voice ran out and so did his smile and he 
stood there, staring down at the story. 

“Mr. Halpert,” she said, “Carl expects exactly what 
you’re doing — tearing his story apart. He’ll be delighted, if 
you can put it together again, your own way, the right ■ 
way.” 

“How do I find a writer around here?” 

“His name?” 

“Lars Wyllit.” 

“Avalon’s Dalton Trumbo? You just ask. But I’ll get the 
number for you.” She dialed once, said, “Could I have 
Larson Wyllit’s extension, please?” and. wrote on a pad. . 

He came to the desk and took the slip of paper. I m in 
your debt.” 

“Let’s think of a payoff." 

“I’m rich in everything but cash.” 

“We’ll keep that in mind.” 

He finally smiled, and walked out. She returned to 1 lie 
Loved One, but Waugh’s humor seemed too cruel and she 
U/vni. ct, 0 to the water cooler ana 


the storage compartment where she keptherluncha 

scrambled egg sandwich on roll, a ^S e . P^cheSe and 
bert and a banana. She decided to ship the cheese ana 

^Shewas eating when the phone rang. She checked her 
watch, and steeled herself. “Mr. Baiglen s office. 

“Come home for lunch, Cheryl. I've got something goo 

and hot for you.” . , , , 

“I’m in the middle of dictation,” she said, and hung up 
on his laughter, his soft, raspy laughter, his laughter that 
had nothing to do with things that were funny or even 
sane. 

She ate the camembert and banana. 


LARS WYLL1T 

Lars had smoked twenty-six cigarettes, down to the filters, 
since nine this morning. Twenty-six cigarettes in two arid a 
half hours, breaking his own record. He could almost feel 
the cancer cells multiplying in his lungs. He could almost 
feel his heart beginning to spasm under the deadly over- 
load of stimulation ... but this last was too real, too close 
to the truth for him to consider for more than a split 
second, even though he had been flouting its reality in 
every phase of his life. 

"Only big men die of heart attacks,” he said to his type- 
writer. “Big dumb bastards with big dumb faces.” 

He poised his fingers over the keys and said, “Here we 
go, Lars baby, think!" 

He thought ... of half a dozen girls, putting each one 
through his sexual fantasy machine until even he, the 
greatest sex maniac (self-proclaimed) since Jack the 
Ripper, was repelled. He then turned to exploratory visions 
of plump boys and Krafft-Ebing chickens, but failed to 
achieve loss of tension. 

He was on page two of what must eventually become a 
hundred-fifty- to two-hundred-page script. He had been on 
page two for six and a half working days and one weekend. 
He felt he would be on page two until the new ice age 
arrived and a glacier moved across Southern California, 
driving him (relieved and grateful) from his typewriter into 
what would certainly be a far less hopeless situation. Or 
until Moe Sholub informed him that he had bombed out, 
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the honeymoon was over, Avalon Pictures in general and 
Sholub-Byrne Productions in particular no longer had need 
of his services and his option wasn’t being renewed and he 
could pack his inspirational wall art, office exercise kit 
and carton of throat lozenges and clear out. Back to 
television, and after a while he would dry up there too; then 
back to New York and the cold-water flats and two cents a 
word for articles in Hardwood Furniture Monthly and 
Soft Goods Review. 

The phone rang. He said, “Thank you, Odin,” and picked 
it up. He listened, and his hard ferret-face changed. “Chuck 
Halpert? You’re kidding. Chuck Halpert wouldn’t leave his 
acre of weeds and tumbledown shack in Hendrick Hudson 
country, not for love or . . . well, if the money ran out. It 
did? Good. I always hated you for being able to survive 
in that monster printshop. Where are you? On the lot? This 
lot? You sonofabitch. Just because I owe you ten bucks. 
Must’ve cost you at least fifteen in shoe leather walking 
cross country. Let’s lunch. How does five minutes grab 
you? Sure they’re open. Open at eleven-thirty and run out 
of tables by eleven-thirty-two. If you were making a grand 
a week like me you’d know that. Hang up already and let’s 
go. I’ve worked so hard this morning I’m hip-deep in 
paper. Of course, Tm standing in the wastebasket.” 

He paused for breath and smiled tightly. “That’s right, 
you perceptive hulk. I’m suffering at the typewriter. Get 
going.” 

He stood up, reached for his cigarettes, then muttered, 
“No, not another butt until tomorrow after lunch.” He 
threw the pack over his shoulder, went to a closet near the 
desk, opened it and looked at himself in the long mirror 
he’d hung on the door. Carefully, he combed back his 
heavy blond hair, then just as carefully mussed it from the 
top, causing the hair to fall to both sides and over his 
forehead. He stepped further back to take in his tight, oft- 
laundered green chinos and rich green velour shirt “Lars 
bcbe, you're tres au courant,” he said, and laughed at 
himself, a little bantam rooster of a man, five-two and 
whipcord-lean. A man old beyond his twenty-six years in 
experience, in toughness, in self-awareness . . . none of 
which did him any good when the wildness came and he 
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are written here, even if a good many are being shot else- 
where.” 

“Is that a problem? You hear that Hollywood is dying and 
the Europeans taking over.” 

“It’s no problem for me. The studios are busy doing 
what they’re supposed to be doing, filming stories. The 
public still pays the bills, and nicely. I think it’s like the 
so-called death of the novel. Whatever it is the novelists 
are writing — non-novels or fact novels — the stands are still 
full of them and the public still buys them. The same 
goes for Hollywood. So we’re filming more hour television 
and less hour-and-a-half features. The writers still write, 
the actors act, the directors direct, the producers produce. 
We swing, baby, and you don’t swing when you’re dead.” 
“But the Europeans — ” 

“Compete — in film festival circles. But Hollywood still 
rakes in the sugar, one way or another. Especially Avalon. 
Nat Markal is the man with the magic touch. The re- 
viewers and intellectuals can predict doom, but only when 
the country rises up en masse and says we stink, will we be 
in trouble. How long do you think before that happens?” 
Halpert smiled a little. “Okay, I’ve stopped worrying.” 
“You should. You can write reams around anyone I 
know. But I don’t have to tell you that You read your 
own reviews.” 

"I couldn’t find a publisher for my last book.” 

Lars found it hard to believe. “That bad?” 

“I guess so. Collin didn’t even want to send it out, but 
I was desperate.” 

The waitress came and filled their cups. “You’re in good 
voice,” she said to Lars. “You gonna call that way when 
the place fills up and Mr. Markal is at his table?” 

“Haven’t I before, when you were in love with another 
customer?” 

She laughed and turned away. Lars patted her rump. 
She squealed like a teen-ager, though she was at least 
fifty, and the other waitresses looked and the woman on 
the register looked and Chuck shook his head. “Same old 
Lars.” 

“No, not really. I make a profession of it here. The wild 
man. The eccentric writer. It’s good for my image and my 
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day. She didn’t say hello, but that might have been be- 
cause she didn’t see him. 

He let her get clear across the room, enjoying the way 
her neat figure moved alongside the undulating sexpot’s. 
Terry knew how to dress, knew how to walk, knew every- 
thing a lady should know, and she wasn’t more than an 
inch or two taller than he in her high heels. As she reached 
for a chair, he jumped up. “Oh Miss Terry, ma’am,” he 
called, his high, sharp voice snapping her head around. 
Other heads turned too; there were now a dozen or more 
people scattered around the restaurant. “You reached the 
age of consent yet, or do I have to wait another few 
years?” 

She smiled a little, flickering her pale eyes over his 
small, tight frame, up and down, up and down. “Any 
day now for me, son. When do you make it?” 

He felt himself beginning to flush, heard the titter move 
across the room, said, “Whenever I can, Red. Whenever 
I can.” 

A grip guffawed. Terry colored deeply and turned her 
back. Lars seated himself, pleased that he’d put her down. 
But he wasn’t pleased about anything else, felt real edgy 
in fact, and when the heavyset guy with the crewcut 
walked past, glaring at him, he reacted swiftly. “See 
something you don’t like?” 

Crewcut went on, face dour and haughty. Lars felt the 
twin pulses begin to pound in his temples. Halpert was 
saying something, but he didn’t hear and he didn’t care and 
he was cofled in his chair, ready to go for that big prick 
and rip his guts out and change that look on his face to 
fearful respect for Larson Wyllit. 

Crewcut went to Terry Hanford’s table and took a chair. 
He had a fullback’s build, though he wasn’t too tall — 
five-eight or -nine. He leaned toward Terry, who sat with 
her back to Lam, and smiled and spoke. Terry’s head 
moved and Crewcut turned toward the Eurasian sexpot 
and said something. The three began to chat cozily. Lars 
was still burning, but Crewcut never glanced his way and 
Chuck was tugging at his sleeve. 

“All clear?” Chuck murmured. 

Lars didn’t like that . . . but realized there was little he 
would like at the moment. He nodded. 

“What’re you working on, besides the young lady?” 




pert’s question, and looked at him inquiringly. 

“I’m still waiting for the details of your success story. 
Did you go directly from New York to Avalon?” 

Lars shook his head. “Before Avalon I had two years 
in television. Before that, eight months in a little room off 
La Brea — no car and no work and New York all over 
again.” He smiled, but inside he remembered and there was 
no smiling. “A sunny little hell — ” 

The stocky, suntanned man came up from behind, 
stuck his face in front of Lars’s and grinned. “When am I 
going to get that first fifty pages of script?” 

Lars introduced Moe Sholub to Halpert, annoyed at 
Sholub’s approach. “As for your script, you’ll get it when I 
can scale my talents down to a level low enough for your 
particular audience.” 

Sholub laughed and patted Lars’s shoulder. “My angry 
young writer.” To Halpert: “But he’s good. The best” 

“We’ve known that a long time in New York.” 

And then, before Lars could see it coming, Sholub said, 
“You ever read his Whistling on Third Avenue?" 

It was too late to talk fast now. He just had to sit it 
out; look natural, turn to Chuck, wait for his answer. 
Chuck shook his head. 

“In his prize-wanning anthology. Beautiful. Just like 
Lars himself.” He walked away. 

Lars waited for questions. They didn’t come. Chuck 
Halpert was looking around the commissary. 

“I had it printed privately soon after I began making 
money in television. I added the name of a publisher. Alfred 
Knopf struck my fancy. And to ice the cake, I awarded 
myself the Pomery Ascot Prize for Short Stories in a ban- 
ner across the dust jacket” 

“You must’ve had your reasons,” Halpert muttered, un- 
able to hide his embarrassment. It infuriated Lars. 

“You’re damn right I did. Fifteen thousand reasons. 
That’s how many more U.S. dollars I got for my first fea- 
ture than I would have gotten if I hadn’t been the one, 
the only recipient of the nonexistent Pomery Ascot 
Prize.” 

Halpert nodded, eyes elsewhere. Which infuriated Lars 
the more. 

“And don’t think that anyone ever guessed the truth. 
Even my own agent doesn’t know. Because basically no 
nnp mrfts Out here books are crap — -words to be boiled 



smiled prettily, and slid them Sadj to Crewcut, who 

looked disapproving. _ . 

« Aren’t you going to introduce ns to your mend/ crew- 


cut ciskcd* 

Terry laughed a little. “T don’t know nis name. 

Lars said, “That’s right We’ve never been introduced. 
I’m Lars Wyllit. Now about that personal—” ; 

Crewcut interrupted in decidedly unfriendly fashion. 
“Picking-up is a fine old sport, but do it somewhere else. 
We’re talking business.” 

Lars stepped quickly to his side, looked down into his 
face, smiled, but not pretty-for-the-camera. “Thus spake 
the big man.” 

Crewcut’s face turned red. “And the little man should 


listen.” 

Lars was glad he had said that It made everything so 
much simpler. It pressed the button for the countdown. 
Oh, he would go off with a beautiful explosion! 

“Why don’t you follow me out into the sunlight where 
I can see the color of your blood?” 

Crewcut began to rise. Terry said, “Boh, please sit 
down!” Crewcut said, “He was the one — ” Lars said, “Ten, 
nine, eight seven ... I’ll belt you right here, if I have 
to.” Crewcut got up fast looming over him. Terry said, 
“Mr. Wyllit if you’ll just leave us now. I’ll be in your office 
at five-thirty.” Lars never took his eyes off the target. 
Crewcut said, “Don’t be blackmailed — ” Lars said, “Six, 
five, 'four, three — ” Terry stood up. “People are looking at 
us! Aren’t you ashamed, Mr. Wyllit!” Lars said, “More 
than I can bear,” and went into his “specialty.” He kicked 
Crewcut’s left shin with his leather heel. As the man cried 


out and bent over, Lars whipped his fists left and right 
with every ounce of will and rage and strength, up and into 
the square, massive jaw. Crewcut dropped like a stone, ff 
he got up, Lars was ready with a judo jab to the short 
nbs and a chop to the neck. If that wasn’t the end, it would- 
get messy, with hari goshi and osoto gari and ground- work.. 
However, Crewcut was on his side, groggy, unable UV 
nse. Lars bent quickly, helped him up and put him jit 
his chair. His heart was thundering- now;, and -he rente m> 
bered the slogan his mother had authored: “Kheumste 
lever at ten means T»A AT f- a* ^ — - ">S T* _„r. ^ »!«f 





mind was deep in the characters, racing ahead to the next 
turn of plot. He worked frantically, brilliantly, because it 
was the only way he could stave off the blazing memory 
of that scene in the commissary. 


ISA YEE' 

Isa sat on a low stool in a dark corner of Stage 3, leaning 
back against the softness of exposed insulation that lined 
the walls of the enormous, hangarlike building. This was 
one of the oldest stages on the lot, in existence during the 
days of silent films, she’d heard, and the insulation was its 
soundproofing. Of course, some of the newer stages used 
exposed insulation, so she didn’t know whether that silent- 
film bit was true or just Hollywood bull. 

So much in Hollywood was bull. A good half of what 
you heard and read was phony. Half of what you saw too. 

Take what was going on right now, about fifty feet away, 
past a tangle of cameras and cables and technicians and 
grips and floor-spots and chairs and actors and actresses. 
And Zig Shroeder, the director, and his assistant and script 
director, and others she didn’t know and some who might 
be visitors, even though Lobo Stretch insisted on a closed 
set. For good reason too. Hollywood bull. He didn’t want 
the outside world to know just how phony he was. 

Waikiki Nights was in color, so the rafters high above the 
shooting area blazed with spots, perhaps a hundred of them, 
all sizes and all kinds. The scene, a Hawaiian nightclub, 
hurt the eyes, it was so wild with costumes and props of 
red, yellow, blue, green and dozens of in-between shades. 
Lobo wore a ballooning pink-satin shirt and tight yellow- 
brown pants and stood on a bandstand in front of his two 
sidekicks who wore black , pants and yellow shirts with the 
name “Lobo” stitched across the chest. The extras — those 
waiting to begin dancing and those sitting at prop tables — 
were only slightly less colorful. Nina Pearl, the female lead, 
was in her place at the table nearest the bandstand, sewed 
into a cocktail dress of silver sequins cut low enough to 
prove she had finally graduated from kid parts. And those 
blazing spots, millions of watts of light, hitting it all up. 
Heating it up, too, so that those under the lights were 
sweating, even with the air-conditioning. 
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believe that the great Markal could get interested in her 
personally. Only little Isa knew the score. Only little Isa 
had caught that look in his eyes and known, clear down to 
her bones, what it meant. Whether Emperor Nat himself 
knew or not. Whether Emperor Nat planned to do any- 
thing about it or not. 

She wondered if he had read the biography Jerry sent 
out on her. If not, he certainly would when he received 
her portfolio. 

Markal was the biggest, the sharpest in the business. 
He knew how hoked up actors’ bios were. How much of 
hers would he believe? Where would he begin to smile? 
And when would he sic his “research” boys on her? 

Bom in the Galapagos Islands, sometimes called the 
Colon archipelago, Isa Yee was given a classical 
Castilian upbringing by her mother’s patrician family, 
tempered by the warmth and wit of her father, 
Chang Yee, a wealthy Chinese merchant trader. On 
the tragic death of both parents aboard a racing sloop 
during a hurricane, the ten-year-old Isa was brought 
to San Francisco by her maternal grandmother. TTie 
regal matriarch died shortly afterward, leaving Isa 
in the care of the headmistress of an exclusive girls’ 
boarding school. Isa excelled at her studies, which 
included voice, dance and dramatics, and absorbed 
American culture, language and tradition at such a 
rate that as graduation approached she received no 
less than three full scholarship awards to major 
American universities. Then sixteen years old, thor- 
oughly Americanized, and already showing the exotic 
delicacy of form and feature, the extreme sensitivity 
of temperament that are currently bringing her ac- 
claim, Isa took a week away from the halls of learning 
to think things out. It was at this time, while stroll- 
ing along the beach at Malibu shortly after dawn, that 
she was seen by producer Gale Gardet, then associ- 
ated with the popular Tortured television series. Struck 
by her ethereal beauty, he offered Miss Yee a role on 
the show. She accepted, and charmed everyone with 
her looks, her penetrating characterization o 11 "" Poly- 
nesian princess, and most of all the pervar "nth 

of her personality. For having fcnowr 



the answer. That was the true path, the true kick. And 
today she was going to be right in the groove. Emperor 
Nat had to be reassured. Emperor Nat had to. know his 
pleasure was good business. 

Zig Shroeder called an abrupt halt to the action. He 
didn’t look happy. But who could be happy listening to 
Lobo Stretch, live? 

They began again. Lobo’s guitar picked out the melody, 
the electric and drums pounded out rhythm, the crowd 
danced. Nina walked to the stand and Lobo went into his 
vocal of He y, the Islands Swing! He was awful, like most 
rock-’n’-rollers. No voice. No acting ability. Just a hoody 
kid with ten pounds of hair. Yet he thought he was Frank 
Sinatra. As if anyone was fooled by his recording live 
here on the set That was where the Hollywood bull showed 
to worst advantage. Tonight Lobo would be in a sound 
studio, recording the same number fifteen to twenty times. 
The engineers would take over and begin working to build 
a single decent tape. They would pipe sections through an 
echo chamber, speed up spots for bounce, cut and splice 
sections from different tapes, hot up the accompaniment or 
dim.it out. They would play around for a week until they 
got a tape that Lobo’s mother wouldn’t recognize. Then 
they would lip-synch it into the filmed sequence, release 
it as a record, and Lobo’s loyal fans would pay off in 
squeals and cash. 

But Isa didn’t envy him. Lobo would fade, just as all 
the no-talent creeps faded. 

She wouldn’t fade. Just let her get up there and she 
would last until they planted her in Forest Lawn. Because 
she did have talent Because performing was the one thing 
she did well. 

It was getting the first break that was murder. “The 
nineteen-year-old Isa” was actually twenty-two, and had 
been pushing hard for five years — a millennium of long- 
ing, and part of that longing was to wipe away the agoniz- 
ing memory of Louella Walters from Dovenville, Ken- 
tucky. 

She stood up, stretching her lithe muscles. She wouldn’t 
think of Dovenville. She wouldn’t lose her cool. No need 
for it, ever again. Nat Markal would see to that. She 
would make him see to that. Then there would be an 
apartment in Century City ; and not too long afterward 
a house m Coldwater Canyon and a pool and servants, all 



blond, and reporters eating up the hull Terry Hanford 
turned out and two big features a year with directors like 


Wyler, Chalze, Lean . . . 

“Isa Yee, let’s go!" . 

Teddy Base, the assistant director, was paging her. one 
stepped forward and felt the adrenalin begin to flow and 
began to change, to grow toward that necessary peak of 
excitement She moved past the tangle of people and 
cameras and lights and cables, and the young electrician 
looked at her and she saw him catch his breath because 
she was coming on strong now, her body flowing inside 
the Mandarin sheath, more exciting than she had been any 
time today even though she now wore a tight brassiere and 
panties for the dance number — more exciting because she 
was more excited. She came onto the shooting stage and 
looked up at Lobo and his sidekicks and Lobo gave her 
that special leer he thought so damn cute and said, “Hey, 
baby.” She smiled at him with the feeling building, build- 
ing, the feeling for the cameras and the millions of people 
sitting in the darkened theaters, the people watching her 
and wanting her, yes the women too, because she gave for 
^ them too, for all of them, and they would hunger for Isa in 
some way, want Isa in some way, love Isa in some way, 
*' every one of them. Emma came over and dabbed at her 
face with powder and then took her to the lighted table 
behind the stage and worked quickly, freshening eye 
shadow and lip paint. The lean colored woman looked 
her over and murmured, “Just lovely, Miss Yee.” She 
went back to the stage, and Mike Fandem, the choreog- 
rapher, gave his little talk. 

“This is the first time you see Lobo, Isa. You begin to 
fall, and even though you’ve done your dance a hundred 
times before for Islanders and tourists, it becomes some- 
thing special now. After the first few seconds, you forget the 
people at the tables and dance just for him. Lobo, you look 
at her and play for her, but you’re thinking of Nina and 
how to get the money to help her brother. When Isa turns 
to you after her number, you really don’t see her. And 
that murders you, Isa.” 

He went to the table area and was joined by Zig 
Shroeder and they talked and moved people around and she 
saw the colored couple, the girl watching Fandem and 
onroeder the way most of the extras were, the boy looking 
right at Isa, his eyes glinting, reflecting one of the standing 
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spots that hadn’t been killed. She turned away from him 
and looked into the center camera. She waited, her pulses 
pounding and her heart pounding and the blood pounding 
up through her veins, waited and turned to the left camera 
and the high camera. 

Teddy Base called out and all the spots went on and she 
could no longer see beyond the cameras. The chief camera- 
man came forward and looked around and went back. 
There were still some murmuring voices as she walked left 
to the blind area where she would make her entrance and 
Teddy Base shouted, “Quiet and roll it!” The prop man 
held up his slate and withdrew. It grew dead and still and 
everything waited. Isa closed her eyes against the terrible 
glare and heard Shroeder say, “Action!” and the music 
began — rock-’n’-roll Hawaiian with a strong drumbeat. She 
didn’t care about the music. All she needed was the drum. 
Lobo said, “Now a girl all you regulars of the Club Man- 
grove know and admire, the lovely Kowali!” The music 
grew louder and she counted to three and slid forward, 
opening her eyes. 

She was Kowali, looking up and seeing her dream of 
love in Lobo. The coarse kid with the insinuating grin and 
the cheap line of chatter disappeared and he was a man 
above all men, a desire beyond all desires. She danced for 
the club audience, but all the time she knew Lobo was 
behind her and she took advantage of the movements of 
her dance to snatch glimpses of him. The tempo of the 
part hula, part jerk, part musical-comedy-modem decreased 
and she came to a virtual standstill under the bandstand, 
her hips and belly undulating slightly. The guitars cut out 
and the drum alone sounded, muted and anticipatory. 
Slowly, its beat and volume began building, and slowly her 
hip and pelvic movement built along with it. Now the 
central and high cameras were moving in on her, the first on 
its dolly, the other on its skeletal metal boom. She put back 
her head, exulting as she felt her command of the medium, 
her control of the scene. She looked up into that camera 
hanging in air, looked into its milky glass eye, which was 
the eyes of all the millions who would watch her, lust after 
her, love her. Her pelvic movement grew stronger, more 
abandoned, though always within limits. These limits were 
like bones under her skin— she didn’t have to think of them 
to operate according to their structural rules. She knew 
just how far she could push those rules, and when the 


dram reached the height of its volume and wildness she 
pushed to the very edge of acceptability. 

Now there was a dampness between her legs. Now the 
pulsing and passion were barely within control. She lowered 
her head and looked into the central camera. Her arms 
rose and her body writhed and she begged to be taken, the 
asking directed at Lobo, and at Nat Markal who would 
view the rushes and be gripped again by what had gripped 
him in his office. 

The guitars entered, jangling harshly, brutally. Which 
she felt was right for the act of love. Which helped her 
reach the summit. Which finally wiped from her mind 
Lobo and Nat Markal and actors and technicians and 
everything except that thick glass eye of the central camera, 
moving in for its close-up. Which finally brought her to the 
biggest kick in the world, the moment in which she received 
the sexual attack of every man and woman who would 
view her. 

The music ceased. She turned to Lobo and the left 
camera, and as she did she wiped away passion and sub- 
stituted, subtly and swiftly, naive longing. His coarse face 
looked down at her; his feeble talent formed preoccupation; 
he nasalized, “One more time for the pretty lady.” Kowali 
turned back to the central camera, defeated, and her final 
ten seconds of dance was a retreat from joy and passion. 
She left the stage to the applause of the audience. 

Isa walked directly to the dressing table and leaned 
forward and looked at herself in the bulb-lined mirror. 
Shroeder called, “Cut! That’s it. Print it! A fine take, Miss 
Yee!” Someone else said, “Wild!” and there was a general 
hubbub as they prepared for another nightclub scene. She 
didn’t care very much what they thought because she had 
known how good it was all along. 

She was suddenly very tired and wanted to sit down at 
the mirror a moment. But she remained standing, bending 
over the chair as she wiped cosmetics and sweat from her 
mce with cleansing cream and a square of cotton. Unless 
Emma brought her to the chair for an important bit of 
preshootmg makeup, it was taboo, reserved for Lobo and 
Nma. 


At that very moment Nina walked up and murmured,' 
Excuse me, and slid into the chair. Isa turned away, and 
Emma was there. The makeup assistant looked nervous, 
isa said. Sorry about the dressing table," Fmma said, 
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"Oh that,” and glanced toward the set. She spoKe quicsuy, 
the words tumbling out, her eyes blinking and darting. 
“My nephew, he’s almost like a son, or he was . . . what 
I mean, Miss Yee, I promised him I’d speak to you, but 
only ’cause he’s got this wild streak—” She faltered, tried to 
smile, looked miserable. 

Isa said, “I don’t understand,” but remembered the 
Negro extra staring at her and turned to the set and there 
he was, sitting casually at a table, still staring. She snapped 
her eyes back to Emma, and the makeup assistant quickly 
said, “He’s a college man and he’ll be a lawyer someday 
but now he’s got these wild friends and wild ideas — ” 

Isa said, “I’m ready beat, Emma,” and, “We’ll talk some 
other time,” and began to move away. 

Emma’s voice was so tight, so unhappy, Isa just had to 
stop. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Yee! I told him you wouldn’t want to 
meet him, but he said he’d come over anyway and I only 
wanted to stop trouble. You understand, don’t you?” 

Isa said, “Sure, I was young once myself.” Emma 
laughed, grateful for the joke, and added in a rush, “If 
he does talk to you, just you laugh ’cause underneath he’s a 
gentleman.” 

Isa nodded and headed back toward the chair in the far 
comer where she’d left her things. She was burning a little 
because where did that fool get his nerve! 

She was putting the script into her large straw bag when 
she felt someone behind her. It was the colored extra. 

He said, “That was a marvelous dance, Isa.” He re- 
mained very close, and the chair and wall were behind her, 
and she put out her hand and smiled thinly. “Please.” He 
stepped back. He smelled of aftershave lotion and clean 
skin and looked very tall, very strong, very black this close. 
“I’m Paul Morse, Emma’s nephew. I was wondering — ” 
“Didn’t you speak to your aunt?” Isa interrupted, busy- 
ing herself with the bag. 

_ No . . . and you have to understand about that.” His 
voice was different, and she looked up at him. He was 
having trouble smiling. “I asked her about you, and her 
plantation instincts panicked, and since she was once very 
close to me I couldn’t say the hard things necessary to stop 
her.” He shrugged, and his smile grew easy again. “I won- 
der if we could have a drink one evening?” 

“1 don’t think so,” she said, as coldly as she could. 
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‘T was hoping you wouia. " 

“And now you know it’s hopeless.” 

He didn’t answer, and she finally trusted herself to look 
at him. His bullet head was turned to her. . His broad- 
featured face smiled and he said, “Nothing is hopeless 
between man and woman. Not until they’ve been married — 
'a few years.” 

She almost answered his smile, then realized he was still 
working on her. The rage returned and she changed it to 
ice. “I won’t date a Negro.” 

“Don’t date me. See me in private.” 

They passed by the guard, who nodded briefly at Isa and 
didn’t seem to see Morse. Which was the way she should 
react, Isa thought, and at the same time despised the 
damned cracker with his red face and thick hands and flat 
blue eyes. 

They paused at the curb for two cars to go by, and 
Morse took her elbow. She sighed. “You live dangerously, 
don’t you?” 

“Not really. I never try for a girl who isn’t blood.” 

It hit her like a fist. She ran the fast few steps to the op- 
posite curb and part of the way into the commercial park- 
ing lot. He caught up as she reached her Corvair sedan. 

“When you turned away from me on the shooting stage, 

I was sure — ” 

She got inside and slammed the door. 

He bent to the window. “You’re really Eurasian?” 

She put the key in the ignition and started the engine. 
She gave it a moment’s warmup, looking straight ahead. 

He was a nothing — a college kid and an extra and a Negro. 

A nothing couldn’t hurt her. 

_ She backed out toward the clear aisle. He walked along- 
side. “Paul Morse,” he said. “I’m registered with Central 
Casting. You can reach me for lynchings or dates.” 

She turned the wheel and roared backward, then forward 
so that he had to jump out of the way. Tires screeching, she 
shot toward the street and, barely pausing to look for 
traffic, off the parking lot She drove up Gower to Sunset, 
and then west toward the Strip. 

Her apartment was in a hi-riser south of the Strip, the 
twelfth floor of sixteen. It was expensive by L.A. standards 
(excepting the unique Century ;City area), but she had 
wanted something cosmopolitan and new, something better 
than the two-story places everyone else lived in. Even so, 
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for rescuing her from memory. Which would keep him 
haoPY-at least until after dinner tonight, when he would 
take P Lr in his arms and kiss her and want her to feel more 

than she felt* * < • 

She returned to the couch and put the program back m 
the portfolio and the portfolio back in the closet. She read 
The Squaws, her dreams in command again. 

Once she looked up at the phone and smiled in anticipa- 
tion of another call that would rescue her . . . from the 
present this time. A call she expected within the week, 
from Emperor Nat MarkaL 


TERRY HANFORD 

As a junior at Bennington, Terry had dated a local boy who 
was waiting to be called up for Army service. He was a 
graduate of Brown, sociology major; a tall, Lincolnesque 
youth with dark hair, shy smile and rumbling, hesitant 
voice. Every time he kissed her she thought of Gregory 
Peck — which was very pleasant and led her to wonder if 
she wasn’t, perhaps, in love with him. After five weeks 
and much mutual caressing of erogenous zones, they went 
to a tavern and did considerable drinking and close dancing. 
When they left, the die was cast. They would spend the 
night together at a motel. A few minutes later, the boy 
lost control of his car on a turn and they careened off the 
road and into a telephone pole. Terry was thrown forward, 
but managed to brace herself and didn’t go through the 
windshield. She did, however, shatter it with her head. 
When she regained consciousness, she tasted her own blood 
and had a blinding headache. Moaning, she turned to the 
hoy, then struggled out of the wreck and began walking 
up the dark road. She squeezed her eyes shut every few 
minutes, but it did no good. She could still see him, head 
twisted grotesquely toward her, mouth frozen open in a 
shriek, blood and viscera puddled in his lap . . . impaled 
upon the steering column. 

After three days’ hospitalization, Terry returned to 
classes. She was rather subdued for a while, but then began 
dating again and soon seemed her natural self. Not until 
graduation day did her roommate, Marge Landreux, a psy- 
c ology buff, question Terry about her feelings in regard 
to the accident Terry postured broadly and orated: “Ii 



the midst of life we are in death. Vanity of vanities all is 
vanity. Gather ye rosebuds while ye may.” Marge felt it 
rather gruesome, certainly in questionable taste being that 
funny about it, but then again she didn t intend to see 
Terry except at reunions. 

Marge could have used further training in psychology, 
especially the analytic end. Terry wasn’t being funny. 
While the accident wasn’t the sole or even dominant factor 
in the decisions she made during the next year and a half, it 
helped her reject a marriage proposal, break free of a 
mother who honestly believed Terry was all she lived 
for, and leave White Plains for Hollywood where a male 
cousin at Fox Western had offered to get her into the pub* 
licity department. Which in turn led to a three-year career 
at Avalon, triumphs with Mona Dearn and (or so she was 
convinced) staying single and living a life far superior to 
that of a Westchester halts frau. 

It was also partly responsible for the rage in her heart 
at the exhibition that little maniac Wyllit had put on in 
the commissary. 

Bob had insisted on finishing lunch, pressing a handker- 
chief to his lips every few bites, but he had failed to bide 
either his blood or humiliation. Which was the sole reason, 
she assured herself, that she was leaving her desk in the 
Central Building and walking through the connecting 
corridor to the South Building, where Lars Wyllit was 
located. She would tell him exactly what she thought of 
him! 

She had previously been amused by the oddball who 
grinned at her whenever they happened to pass, who looked 
her over as if he were planning to have her for dinner, 
who tried to stop her several times. But she wouldn’t be 
stopped. She considered him too young, not more than 
twenty-four or -five, while she was only weeks from 
.twenty-seven. And he was a pipsqueak — cute but kid- 
brother size. 

She held that last thought as she approached Wyllit’s 
office, examined it and wondered if perhaps the same kind, 
of thought hadn’t been in Bob’s mind. Now that she looked 
back at the incident, at the moments immediately preceding 
Wyllit s eruption, she recalled Bob’s speaking rather 
sharply, almost contemptuously to the writer. But she 
hadn t worried about it because Wyllit was so young, so 
small . . . 
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She slowed, uncertain as to how much of her anger was 
Justified. Besides, she had to get over to Mona Dearns 
Two calls in the last half-hour, including complaints aboui 
an article in an expose-type book, meant that Mona wa: 
entering a downsweep stage and needed handholding anc 
reassurance. Not that everyone didn’t, at one time or an 
other, but being a movie queen was a larger-than-life 
occupation, and pain as well as pleasure, defeat as well at 
triumph, were outsize. She really should leave right now. 

She suspected herself of chickening out, and went on tc 
Wyllit's office. 

His door was open and she walked in. He was slumped 
back in his chair, .facing the typewriter. She was shocked 
at the change since noon. The pugnacious brawler wa; 
gone. This was a pale, sweaty, weary little man with dull 
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“Five-thirty already?” he murmured. 

That ended the sympathy. He had actually expected her 
to come for a social visit! 

“It’s only /onr-thirty,” she said coldly. “Shall I leave be- 
fore you punch me for disobeying your instructions?” 

He rubbed his face and stood up and stretched; and 
while he still looked sick he smiled. His eyes gained life 
and did their little man-trick, moving over her with relish. 
“What a beautiful girl you are!” 

“I want you to know why Tm here, Mr. WyHit” 

He came around the desk and fell rather than sat on the 
couch. He patted the cushion beside him. “I know why 
you’re here.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

"To see me. To give in to the obvious chemistry between 
us. To let yourself go.” 

“j was ri Sht. You don’t know why Tm here.” 

He patted the cushion again. ‘It’s you who don’t know 
Youve told yourself I’m a brute, a wild man. a~d vqt r r = 
going to give me a tongue lashing and all the time-” " ’ 

She felt herself flushing. “Why don’t vou pic* on <o~- 
one your own age?” * y 

He leaned back and closed his eyes. “Dirtv voaT h?*- 
en ° U§h 10 W it’s not' ‘aWte 


size’ 111 read into that” 
“I had no intention — ” 
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years old, five-feet-two inches tall, very tired n^it. now 
Ld not able to pitch in my usual irresistible fashion. 

How old are you? How tall are you?” • . . „ . 

“Twenty-seven,” she said. “Five-two without heels. • 
“If there’s anything I like it’s an old, short woman. 


She fought a smile. 

“Will you sit down a moment?” . . 

She went to the couch and sat down. His hand lay be- 
tween them, almost touching her. It was a surprisingly 
large hand for so small a man; a strong hand, thick m the 
fingers and big in the knuckles. She was very aware of it. 

He said, "I'm not sorry about Crewcut. I’m constitu- 
tionally incapable of feeling sorry for big men and what I 
do to them, even if I push them into insulting me. But 
I am sorry if I did anything to hurt my chances with you. 
Believe that” 

She kept her eyes from him, not certain how she should 
feel, and was angry at herself for the uncertainty. This was 
a difficult little man . . . Scratch that little, for the love of 
heaven! This was a difficult man to handle. “Do you know 


who it was you attacked?” 

“If he’s Emperor Nat’s brother-in-law, please don’t tell 
me.” 


He had a sharp, thin face, the eyes very much alive now. 
Those eyes were hovering around her lips; then,' deliberate- 
ly, he dropped them to her breasts, her stomach, her 
knees. She tugged at the short skirt. He reached out and 
took her hand and said, “Forget it. You’ve got lovely 
knees. You've got lovely everything. I’ve thought so for a 
long time.” 

“I’m with an operator,” she murmured, beginning to 
relax. “That was Bob Chester, script consultant on Desert 
Marauders" 


“Lucky I’m not doing TV at the moment” 

“Let’s hope he doesn’t have close friends in other 
Avalon departments. But whether he does or not, it makes 
no sense for a writer to create enemies in the business.” 

“I’ve never made sense.” He was leaning back again, 
his fingers tightening on her hand. He closed his eyes and 
said, “It’s been a lousy day. Do you mind if I stop op- 
erating? I've done eight pages of script but it’s been a 
lousy day until about two minutes ago.” 

“Well, 111 have to leave — ” 

He had his arms around her and was kissing her. Just 
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like that— and she was unable to move, unable to do any- 
thing without fighting hard. And this didn’t seem to call for 
fighting hard. She let him kiss her, watching as his eyes 
closed; then closed her own as the kiss went deep into her, 
a long, sweet kiss surprisingly free of demand. The kiss went 
on until she felt the change in him, and in herself. She 
turned her head away, and his lips brushed her cheek. His 
arm tightened around her shoulders and the other arm went 
to her waist “I’ve waited for this,” he said. “A very long 
time, I think.” 

The sweetness was still on her— the surprising sweetness, 
the enervating sweetness. But he was a man and this was 
an office and Terry Hanford played the game of life a 
different way. She stood up. His eyes pleaded. 

“How’s my lipstick?” / 

“Delicious. And unsmudged.” 

She smoothed down her skirt and patted her heavy red 
hair and walked to the door. He said, “Why don’t we have 
dinner?” 

“Duty and Mona Dearn call.” 

“You play much nursemaid after hours?” 

"Publicity, like history, is made at night. Besicfes, Mona 
is a friend.” 

“I've heard that’s what you consider her. But the truth 
now. Can an actoV be a friend?” 

She knew what he meant They were a breed apart, and 
the bigger they got the more apart they grew. But she and 
Mona were different. They had fun together. “Yes, and I 
haven't the time to go into\ nuances.” She opened the 
door. ' 

“When can I see you?” 

She hesitated. The kiss had been sweet and she liked him 
and perhaps the liking could grow. But she hadn’t for- 
gotten that scene in the commissary. Why look for trouble? 
What did she need a male prima donna for when she had 
Mona? And then there was Stad Homer, who took care 
of dinners and dancing and biological needs very nicely, 
and whom she might even be in love with, or fall in love 
with. And there was faithful old Bert back home who sent 
ttirds on all the holidays and flowers on her birthday and 
loyal, pained, forever-yours reminders and whom she sus- 
pected she would yet marry if he made good his threat 
(promise, damn it!) to come to Hollywood and not return 
home without her. And there was an occasional evening 
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car garage. Mona’s MG, Continental and Rolls were in- 
side, and" on the large blacktop circle were two other cars 
— a blue Caddy and a black Chevy sedan with MD plates. 
The Caddy belonged to husband Number One, Peter 
O’Dunough, who the trade reported was on his way to 
location in Tahiti. What he was doing here Terry couldn’t 
imagine, but this in conjunction with that unknown doc- 
tor’s car gave her a sudden intimation of Vermont-type 
disaster. 

She hurried to the flagstone path leading around front, 
and met Buddy, the colored chauffeur-handyman. He was 
standing there, moving his feet as if tom between going to 
the front door and to the cottage out back where he lived 
with his wife Lena, the cook and maid. “What’s going on?” 
Terry asked, smiling to take the curse off. 

“I don’t know. Miss Deam shut herself up in her room 
a few hours ago. Lena let in Mr. O’Dunough and he 
went to Miss Deam. A little later this doctor we don’t 
know drives up and he’s in there now.” 

Terry ran to the door. It was locked, and she pressed the 
bull’s-head knocker. The theme from the Pathetique, which 
she had chosen as Mona’s favorite melody, chimed inside. 
When no^one answered, she kept her hand on the knocker 
and gave the door a kick every few bars. 

“Enough, dammit!” O’Dunough’s he-man voice bel- 
lowed. The door flew open and his dissipated black-Irisb 
face glared at her from Olympian heights. He was six- 
three and built He was also a sot, a boor, a cad. She 
came in and he said, “What’s this funeral music attached 
to the doorbell? Mona likes Irving Berlin.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Her bedroom.” 

She ran toward the back of the house. When she opened 
the bedroom door, she didn’t know whether to feel re- 
lieved or not The beautiful blonde lay w'ith eyes closed, 
blouse open, and her chest heaved rhythmically. So she 
was alive. And no blood. But the doctor was too busy to 
look up, pulling a hypodermic from her arm, then placing 
a portable oxygen unit (with tank that looked like a large 
can of shaving cream) on the bed. Mona tossed her head 
and moaned as he slipped the rubber inhaler over her 
nose and mouth. “What is it?” Terry whispered when he 
finally glanced at her. 
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“Heart attack, I’m told. 

Tern’ was suddenly weak and dizzy. She went down 
the hall to the oval Roman bathroom and washed her 
face with cold water. Her own heart felt ready to burst 
Jerry Storm was in the living room when she came out 
A neatly built man with graying blond hair and moustache, 
he looked as self-possessed as always, ready to discuss 
his client’s contract now that she had entered what he 
would undoubtedly refer to as her “terminal” stage. He 
gave Terry a somber nod and continued listening to 

O’Dunough. „ .. _ ' 

“ — having a heart attack. I didn’t buy it I said, So why 
bother me, baby? You told Hedda Hopper I was a de- 
generate. She said, Just to say good-bye to someone I lived 
with, someone who took the sacred vows with me, or some 
such crap. I told her she’d lived longer with Carrew, her 
second husband. When she said our years together were the 
good years, the simple years, 1 told her she’d lived longer 
with Carrew those years too and the only reason I didn’t 
bring it up during the divorce was that I refused to wear 
, the horns in public. Instead of blowing her stack she said, 
-. Oh. it hurts, and then I heard something fall. She didn’t 
- answer me after that so 1 came over.” He tossed down a 
i^Jack Daniel’s and poured another. “She was out cold and 
■ I called the doc and then you.” He glanced at Terry. “I 
called you too, but you weren’t in your office. I figured 
the people who owned her should be around if she cashed 


in. 


Terry made a sound of protest. 

O Dunough smiled and raised the bottle, offering her a 
drink. She shook her head. He poured a drink for Storm, 
who took it and said, “No one except we three knows about 
this, right?” 

O Dunough shrugged. “Unless she called someone be- 
fore me.” 

Storm chewed his lip. “I doubt that Whoever she called 
would have arrived by now.” 

Terry said, “Did the doctor—” 

Storm went on as if she hadn’t spoken. 'Tm sure she’ll 
be all right. The important thing is to keep it quiet.” 

Terry’ looked at him. “ Thafs the important thing?” 

Storm returned her look. “Even Markal couldn’t have 
known what a gem he was getting in our Miss Hanford. 
u,d >' ou ever hear o£ a sex queen with a bad heart? Men 
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don’t fantasize about women who may die under them.” 

Terry kept looking at him. “That’s the important 
thing?” 

“The doctor is concerned for his patient’s life. I’m con- 
cerned for my client’s career.” 

“Bless your little ten-percenter soul,” O’Dunough mur- 
mured, wiping an imaginary tear from his eyes. 

Storm smiled and held out his glass. 

Terry said, “Mr. Markal should be informed, and I 
know he would want a specialist — ” 

“The doctor is Carlos Fletcher,” O’Dunough said. “I’ve 
known him for years. He’s a top cardiac man, not a Holly- 
wood handholder. But by all means call in whoever you 
want. I’ve done my Good Samaritan bit for the year.” 
Storm rose. “If you take it on yourself — •” 

The doctor interrupted from behind them. “Miss Deam 
is in no danger. Not from her heart at any rate.” 

They turned to him. 

“I’m not a psychiatrist, or qualified to make neurological 
diagnoses, but I’d say she shows very definite signs of 
stress.” 

Storm said, “Do you mean that all this — ” 

“She took three sleeping pills. Not enough to really 
harm her. Certainly not an attempt on her life. But 
imagining, or claiming, a heart seizure — ” He paused. 
‘What she said about this house and her work and her 
relations with people leads me to believe a reevaluation 
of her way of life is in order.” 

O’Dunough chuckled. “An act. I was right in the first 
place. A grade-Z performance.” 

The doctor turned away. Storm said, “I’d like to see 
her,” his voice tight. 

“No recriminations,” the doctor said. “Not tonight. Give 
me five minutes, then you can look in.” He left. 

. Overwhelmed by relief, Terry fled to the kitchen . . . 
and stopped dead. The black walls were striped with wild, 
irregular swaths of white. Two spray cans were on the 
counter. She stared a moment, paling; then returned to the 
living room. 

. ‘Mona Deam,” O’Dunough said, speaking into his fist 
as though it were a microphone, “insisted on a black 
kitchen, and despite all that interior decorators and studio 
advisers — ” 

Terry began to cry, sitting stiffly on the pink-and-bro.wn 



much I hated black and I got the paint cans . . • You 
Sw?” Terry nodded. “I took a sleeping pill and called you 
and took another pill and called you again and took the, 
third pill and called Pete. He really bugged me . .you 
know how he is ... and I felt the pains in my chest They 
got worse and I fainted. I’m fine now. m • 

“We were terribly worried, Pete, Jerry and I. 

“I wish I was working. I can’t wait four months for the 
next picture. 1 want Jerry to see Markal and insist 
“After you have a long rest and see a- good doctor.” 


“I just saw a doctor.” 

“A psychiatrist." J 

“Uh-uh, no headshrinkers.” 

“Mr. Markal will insist.” 

“Markal’s not going to know.” Her voice was suddenly 
firm. “I don’t want Markal to know.” 

“Jerry — ” _ 

“Is my agent and I’ll handle him. Let’s have a drink.” 
“Alcohol and sleeping pills don’t mix.” 

“Always protecting the investment, aren’t you?” 

“That’s not fair,” Terry whispered. 

Mona took a deep breath. “Maybe not with you, honey, 
but lately I get so damned tired — ” She shrugged and slid 
to the edge of the bed. She was wearing a pale blue robe 
spotted with sputum or vomit. It parted and her long, 
perfect legs emerged. She stood up and said, “Ugh!” and 
tore off the robe. She walked to the attached bathroom, 
nude except for a cheap snake bracelet on her left arm. 
Terry recognized it as a gift from Lou Grayson, with whom 
Mona had appeared in a feature just after Grayson bad 
cut loose from his vocalist partner, Mamie Lanns. 

Funny business, Terry thought, Mona wearing that piece 
of junk. Grayson had handed them out by the gross that 
year, and everyone at Avalon knew how his female co- 


workers were pressured into earning his little gratuities. 
The Grayson touch in films and TV was childlike, but in- 
real life he was about as childlike as a hand thrust under 
a dress, which was his usual opening gambit Terry herself 
had been “invited” into the large portable dressing room, 
then told it was either put out or get off the production. 
Grayson had been annoyed that he’d had to state what 
everyone was supposed to know before accepting a job on 
a Grayson feature, and that included nonacting personnel. 
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So she’d gone to Markal’s office to ask to be relieved of 
her assignment Markal’s secretary, Bertha, had been most 
helpful, keeping her from a confrontation with Emperor 
Nat, telling her to go on about her other duties and see 
what happened. Markal had never alluded to the incident 
(Grayson had already become an independent and one 
of the biggest money-makers on the lot), but it seemed 
to Terry that her career had begun to accelerate after 
that. 

,, Mona turned. Terry found herself uncomfortably aware 
of Mona’s nudity. "That bracelet,” she said, to say some- 
thing. 

Mona raised her wrist “Lou Grayson.” 

“I know. I was wondering — ” 

Mona gave a wan version of her famous crooked smile, 
a smile that made middle-aged men write fan letters. Terry 
wondered what those middle-aged men would write if 
they could see Mona now. Even she could feel a tingle of 
excitement at that big, bountiful body, that aggregate of 
fertility symbols. And thinking this she began to turn 
away. “I'll get Lena.” 

“No. I don’t want her around yet. Make some coffee.” 

Terry nodded and went to the door. Mona said, “Honey ” 
Terry faced her. Mona said, “You were wondering about 
this bracelet.” She smiled again. Terry’s eyes fell and she 
wondered what wa s wrong with her. Not that she’d ever 
stood talking to a totally nude woman this way before. 
Embarrassing . . . but still . . . 

Firmly, she returned the eyes to Mona. 

Mona’s voice became a whisper. “I never tried it” 

Terry' felt her face fiame, felt her heart hammer. She 
kept her eyes and voice steady by an enormous effort of 
will. “Tried what?” 

Mona looked at her a long moment, then moved her 
shoulders in a tiny shrug. “Lately, I feci that men . . . 
in my mind, that is . . . not that I really — 

Terry' refused to bail her out v/ith questions. She held 
herself still, held her vast embarrassment and fear, in ticnt 
check. Mona was distraught Mona wasn't hersdf.^And 
even if she was herself, it had nothing to do with 
Hanford v/ho had never played girls’-schno* game. 


when she went to girls’ school. 

Mona looked away at last ... at the 
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stated: ‘'You know just what you want, what your life is 
about.” 

She did. And that was why Lars Wyllit and far-out sex 
and other alarums and excursions would never be allowed 
to intrude on the even tenor of her existence. 


NAT MARKAL 

Nat hadn’t lunched at home after all. On leaving the 
studio he had made a spur-of-the-moment decision, telling 
Bill to drive him to the Century Plaza Hotel. He did it in 
reaction to several things — one as nebulous as the feel and 
smell of sun on the black-leather interior of his custom 
Cadillac, another as specific as the speculative smile of a 
tall redhead walking toward C-gate. But the reason he 
gave himself was The Eternal Joneses. He needed quiet, 
needed uninterrupted time to think of his masterwork. 
-He had to decide on a set and get it into production. There 
was room for almost anything at the back of the lot since 
the two old warehouses had come down and their space 
had been added to the sixteen acres of open ground. And 
that Spanish galleon could be dismantled and the huge 
canvas sky taken down. 

Olive and Soloway had pushed for sale of the real estate 
to a development corporation, using Fox’s sale of the 
Century City acres as a glowing example. Nat had resisted 
giving up any part of Avalon, though the chances of ex- 
pansion of a major Hollywood studio were nil. Now he 
was happy the price hadn’t been such that he’d have been 
convinced. 

At the hotel he dismissed the chauffeur and lunched in 
the suite that he, as executive officer of Avalon, main- 
'tained on a yearly basis. While eating he glimpsed himself 
in the full-length mirror on the closed bathroom door 
across the room. His fine features and small hands ana 
feet gave him a neat, almost delicate appearance. But his 
body ... 

He pushed away the dessert of strawberry shorten "e 
and sipped his coffee black and unsweetened. He ha a - 
ways been big in the waist. From boyhood on. Not tha 
mattered. He was Emperor Nat and a portly, digm - 
mien wasn’t out of keeping. Not at all out o ‘ecping.,,. > 
told himself. 7- \ 

; ^ 
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cal for peanuts. Romulus ana me 

what was to become Kat Markals ^ ^ 

lifter-actor tossing around villains against a backgrouo- 
of heaving breasts. The heavy publicity and advertising, tne 
massive investment in promoting what everyone^u^ 
of as material barely fit for Saturday morning televises, 
the solid distribution and incredible net . . . and tewn.<a_ 
his way. Romulus had served him well. Romulus hac L^. 
to some of the finest French and Italian imports reacm~g 
the American public, where before only small, art houses 
had exhibited them. Romulus was still defeating mams 


and making money, in sequels. 

He retained ownership of Nat Marital Associates, <md 
Romulus ... but now it was only a small part of the Avalon 
complex. From start to finish, production to distribution, 
Avalon was self-sufficient. As self-sufficient as the giant 
studios of the old days, without control of exhibitors and 
theaters. 

And he ran it all. Emperor Nat Markal, as the industry 
called him (with a little help from a publicity firm). 
Emperor Nat Markal, top man in Hollywood — in the 
world, when it came to movies. / 

He stood up and deliberately turned to the mirror. And 
turned away again. It wasn’t his body, he told himself. 
It was his suit. It was wrong somehow. It mads him loci: 


. . * old. 

Perhaps, he quickly amended, stodgy was closer to tbs 
truth. He was fifty, yes, but with his advantages fifty —sc 
barely middle age. A laborer was old at fifty, not Emreror 
Nat Markal. His father' had been old at fifty and ~oeac 
of a heart attack at fifty-two. 

He didn’t want to think of his father, and did any- 
way— Meyer Markal who had given his life for a f ir-fy 
dollars a week in New York’s garment industry. 

His father hadn’t lived to see him h his ~ r 

His father couldn’t even have dreamed cri 

power such as he now had. Poor Pop .. . ~ 

He went to the window and looked ott at - 

Century City view— a panorama o? t^sc 
open spaces, dramatically interrupted 
nsers. T° hls left, twin office buffers- -.-dT— 

To his nght, the huge Century Tr-^ ^ 
other buildings coming up day by day 
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worked steadily, further defining his ideas on Joneses. maL 
shortly before six. Then he left his office. He drove toe 
studio Imperial between stages and otnce buildings, drove 
at the prescribed fifteen miles an hour, stopy^g 
intersections, nodding at the occasional person, higir-enougn. 
up the Avalon ladder to greet him. Finally, he came out 
onto a huge lot, a lot empty except for aportion of Spanish 
galleon and a curved canvas backdrop of sky. They could 
come down. So could the old workshop building currently 
being used as a maintenance warehouse. But even if the 
workshop stayed, this lot was big enough to hold any set, 
with proper planning for long vistas. 

Johnstown and the flood? An authentic flood presented 
huge problems. Besides, the Pennsylvania disaster, despite 
its loss of two thousand lives, wasn’t historically dramatic 
or important enough. Not for The Eternal Joneses. 

It had to be something better. Something uniquely Amer- 
ican as no flood or earthquake could be. Something . . . 
but what? 

He left the lot and the studio with the question still 
unanswered. 


CHARLEY HALPERT 


Charley saw Carl Baiglen at four o’clock. They spent an 
hour talking, or rather he talked and Baiglen sat smoking 
and listening. He tore the ten-page story to shreds and 
didn’t retreat an inch from his contention that, with the 
exception of the ghost-town setting and two characters, 
everything had to go. 

Baiglen stubbed out his third cigarette. “Everything?” 

“Everything,” Charley muttered, frightened by Baiglen’s 
- P rim ncss, but even more frightened of trying to do a script 
based on the cliche-ridden, comic-book story. 

“You’ve gpt a plot to take its place?” 

JSl ™T' Pared thk ' n *>• «* really 


Tell me anyway.” 

- *■ * 

I hat s only the barest outline. Carl It wcmM a a 
S way tor effectiveness on 1 *££ 



“You have any idea of what those scenes will be?” 

Charley stood up. “I’ll work them out now. A pretreat- 
ment — ” 

“No. Go home and relax. Don’t think of it anymore. 
Come in- early tomorrow and start fresh.” 

Charley moved toward the door. Baiglen said, ’You feel 
you know what you’re doing?” 

Charley remembered what Lars had said about coming 
on strong. “I know stories. I know character and action. I 
can make this an original and exciting script” 

Baiglen looked at him a moment, then nodded. “I agree. 
Your idea is unique.” He smiled. “I like it. Chuck. I like it 
very much.” 

Charley got his station wagon from the lot outside the 
studio, reminding himself that he had to put on the Avalon 
windshield sticker. Tomorrow he would drive right in 
through the gate. And begin to sweat out a horror story 
that made sense, that had reality, that he could work on 
without becoming someone other than himself. 

He concentrated on finding the Hollywood Freeway. 
Once there, he followed the signs to North Hollywood, 
glancing around and in the rearview mirror at those in- 
credible mountains — incredible because they were right 
in the city, amidst the streets and houses and people. 
Mountains all over this beautiful land. Along with the 
sunshine, they lightened his heart. 

He had ideas for the treatment. Despite what Baiglen had 
said about starting fresh tomorrow, he would put them 
down tonight. Only then could he rest. 

He drove east on Magnolia Boulevard, watching the right 
for the Bali-Ho Apartment Hotel. Six blocks from the free- 
way. he saw the sign rising above the street of one- and 
two-story buildings, the name in sea-blue letters, bracketed 
by idealized palm trees, far more lush and attractive than 
what he had seen of the real thing. 

Last night when he had checked into the U-shaped, two- 
story brick building, the sign had been spotlighted in green 
and white. The twin entrances and open part of the U, 
which fronted the street, had also been spotlighted, and in 
at least six different colors. It had worried him. Where did 
one see a hotel or apartment house bathed in colored spots? 
A quick drive further down Magnolia, and a quick cali to 
his agent’s home to assure himself he wasn’t in a cathouse 
district, answered his question: all over Southern Cali- 



fomia. And not only multiple dwellings. ^vate hom , 
banks, mortuaries, restaurants, can^r cluucs and churchy 
“T hink of it as Christmas in July, Ben Kabk had sa d, 
and Charley hadn’t been sure enough of bos man to laugh. 

“A few weeks and you’ll love it” 

Turning into the open end of the U, which was a drive- 
way leading to the parking area and pool, Charley felt he. 
already loved it. Once his family was safely transplanted, 
he would be a loyal Angeleno. And wouldn’t Bobby en- 
joy the long swimming and fishing seasons, the warm 

weather... . . , 

' Thinking of Bobby was a mistake. His insides ached. 
He hadn’t seen his son in nine days. Previously, the longest 
they had been separated were the one-night abandonments 
due to office crises, or to vivid quarrels with Celia which 
required solitary healings. Once, a three-day abandonment, 
or lockout, when Celia had realized he wasn’t going back 
to advertising after his two-week vacation; that he had 
quit and was going to try a fifth novel (the fourth being 
his unpublished adman book, A Death in the City). “Leave," 
she said, “and either get a job or a divorce." He was lucky. 
Collin was on vacation in Bermuda and had left the keys 
to his apartment with his secretary. On the third day, Bobby 
refused to go to school, so Charley was asked home that 
night. He and Celia sat at the kitchen counter and talked 
and talked. He insisted he had a great idea for a bestseller 
and she looked into his eyes and his eyes dropped. “I have,” 
he said, “but I think of all those books in the stores and 
libraries and I wonder how I ever had the gall to write 
novels and think anyone would give a damn.” Celia nodded. 
“And they didn’t give a damn," she said. “The unkindest 
cut of all,” he said, but she was right She made sandwiches 
and Keemun tea and they didn’t talk. Finally, after all the 
years of talk, they had nothing to say. The silence had 
lasted except for the monosyllables necessary to existence 
-•almost nine months. He wouldn’t have minded, except 
that silence had set m at his typewriter too. He began 
sneaking magazines into his study, waiting for the silence 

ri ’ IV dldn t pass ' °° ^ on ger wanted to write 

ll%°I iffSS Stobon toSfthSigh 



he kidded himself without being able to summon up the 
faintest degree of humor. That Friday, Collin called and 
asked if he’d be interested in going to Hollywood on a 
small movie deal. Collin didn’t recommend it. Five thousand 
dollars, if he completed all three sections of the contract 
without being cut oS. No travel allowance and no living 
expenses. 

Would he? His whoop was a whoop from the tomb. Call 
him Lazarus Halpert A new chance to remain a writer. A 
new field offering new enthusiasms. And California! 

Celia had agreed with Collin. She didn’t recommend it. 
She wanted him back in advertising. He’d made twenty 
thousand a year as a copywriter. He could do it again. 
Traveling three thousand miles for five thousand dollars 
and not even being guaranteed the five thousand . . . “No, 
Charley, all it does is put off the day when you’ll have 
to give up free-lance writing. Better give it up now.” 

He hadn’t grown angry. Celia had been talking of his 
giving up writing since the second year of their marriage. 
She didn't believe in writing, not for him. But he had grown 
stubborn ... if that was the word for the grasping a man 
does at the chance to live the one way he can live. 

He parked against the tall concrete wall and walked to 
the ironwork gate and looked in at the pool and the sun- 
deck behind it. He opened the gate, deciding to use the 
back entrance, and walked by two elderly women standing 
and smoking at the edge of the pool. One wore a two-piece 
bathing suit and had a fantastic body — a taut, young- 
woman’s body with a shriveled old-lady’s head atop it. She 
looked up as he passed and spoke in a whiskey baritone, 
“Why hi stranger there.” He flushed and nodded and hur- 
ried on, feeling as if he’d had a sexy thought about his own 
grandmother, and almost tripped over a supine shape. He 
sidestepped just in time. A young Tarzan, perhaps eighteen 
years old, was sunning himself flat on his stomach. Charley 
noted the ridged back muscles, the powerful biceps and, 
surprisingly, the wispy black Van Dyke beard. 

He would get some sun too. He would swim and tighten 
his muscles. Not tomorrow — all the tomorrows he’d been 
promising himself for years — but right now. He walked past 
the pool to the back door and up the flight of stairs to the 
second floor. He turned into the eastern arm of the U and 
walked along the clean, blue-carpeted corridor empty of 
smells and filled with piped-in music. His room was two 
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doors awav from the front staircase. He used his key ^ 
stepped inside, and music came bom ' die Jittle gnlle mjj~ 
wall beside the door. He turned the knob under the. ^ 
and the music went down and off; satisfied, he turn. 
back up again. Just as long as he could control ms o ^ 


ucsuuy. - ^ 

He put his Avalon parking sticker on the counter st- 
rafing the combination living room-bedroom mu- us >-~. v 
kitchen with refrigerator and two-burner hotplate, 
thing new, everything compact, done in modem Ecceu 
very bright in blues and reds; very cool once he turned c-i. 
the wall-set air-conditioner. He looked around his tacbe.er 
apartment with satisfaction and wonder: SS7.50 a rnontn 
with switchboard service and once-weekly cleaning, cnange 
of linens, change of towels. Old Ben Kalik was a wise old 
agent. (How old was he anyway? He sounded like a 
grandfather on the phone.) He had chosen this place for 
Charley. He had warned Charley against cheap rooms in 
private houses on the one hand and “swing joints” on the 
other. “Unless,” he had written, “you want me to book you 
into a joint with ass?” 

Charley had replied, airmail, that ass wasn’t necessary. 
And so he had a quiet, respectable apartment with all con- 
veniences . . . 


At that moment he realized there was no TV in the ~ — . 
He checked around, and accepted the fact that Mr. Ter- 
rence hadn’t delivered the twelve-dollar-a-mouth r e — 
portable. He would have to drop into the office and reurri 
his genial host. Bet first he would change ir.tr '—~~r 
trunks and put that windshield sticker on iris zzz -~mri 
phone Ben Kaliic He wanted his agent's str cur. rrrrri- 
fatherly vorce. to commend his actions today. 
support and advice. * ’ 

He went down the front flight of r - ; 

street, not embarrassed by bathrobe arc =■= -~ 

was sunland. funland. He went mt 3 Tr ZZf ZZ 

peeled the backing from the wet --- Z~Z~ ~Z 

the mstde of the windshield, ~ Z 

per instructions, A squeegee bv fb — - _ T™" ' ~ 

to admire his work. ' — — -smr 
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rrihW l° ua - w . „ «;th strange eaT . Ai“**^ ha 

iced, suheo -oman be ^ a £ red bd#*^ 

i6S^ to the r w tilt-top c v,g^ peocu> « i is5o 

‘‘Yes 1 ?" - rrv “ Desert M ar _ rt -„ rTP .nce ®‘ 


?.Sr*o„'t be 
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“ AreP m sawed hopelessly, boro 

Her mouth sagg to s rode, D 

apartment, hit - • • , ■ broken. Be would bam 

W*- »°. wo* tod. 

she gloomed ^ wh en 1 got ^ 
television .** ™ ia ther early- 

q{ course.1 got b - c , 

“AH ngW- V , -rt v .{ouT.” . - . was looking at 

“ApartmenUhtrty ^- vded and she ^ ^ seC n 

“ lUn °: He said, “Thank you, but s 


hear. Good for her. She was buying his product 
He came into the hall. The thin girl was still on the 
phone, and turned so tbat she was looking at him again. Ht 
began to nod, then looked away, disturbed somehow. Mrs 
Terrence and this fool girl, acting as if he wasn’t really 
there. He needed someone to know he was there. A fnend 
He laughed at himself. Two days in L.A. and he wa: 
lonely. Besides, Ben Kalik would call soon. Perhaps the] 
would get together for a drink. 

He swam the pool four times and was pleased with hi 
performance, until the thin Southern girl from the lobb] 
phone came out and dove in and began swimming effort 
lessly. She was joined by the bearded young Tarzan am 
he too seemed prepared to lap the pool the rest of his life 
They were still stroking up and back, up and back, whei 
Charley climbed out and lay down panting in a bead 
chair. His teeth chattered. The sun had lost a good dee 
of its strength, and so had he. The return to a good lif 
wasn’t all that simple. Discouraged, he felt that he was past 
white and flaccid. Especially flaccid. 

What if he tried to pick up a woman? A young womat 
Someone under thirty. Like that Eurasian girl at the studic 
Or Baiglen’s secretary. Late twenties. Zaftig. Lovely fac 
and hair. Big breasts. Big rear. 

He felt a stirring and was assured that the flaccidit 
wasn’t permanent. But what did she think of him? If sh 
saw him now, saw him nude, would she like him? 

It had been a long time since he’d worried about what 1 
looked like in. a woman’s eyes. This new land, this ne 
life, also seemed to demand new self-appraisals. 

As he got up to leave, the thin girl emerged stooped an 
trembling from the pool. “Ah always overdo,” she gaspe 
to Charley and shook her head in self-recrimination. “No 
ah got cramps!" 


Charley felt sorry, but also somewhat reassured, ar 
changed his mind about going .upstairs. He did anothi 
three laps and emerged exhilarated. Back in the apartmen 
he changed and relaxed with a cigarette and a beer. Ar 

v? 6 tV i elve ' mch te!evision sittin g on the dresser. Goc 
old Mrs Ten-ence. He would watch the news and a fe 

, he would get out his typewriter and pi 

those ideas for Terror Town on paper. P 




;lear winner. Jt would provide you with the outlet every 
normal woman needs, as well as several important benefits. 
One, a chance to pick the general breed of child we prefer 
—say Nordic blond, Balkan dark or one of the more 
exotic varieties if we care to shop Semitic, Negro, Mexican, 
Oriental. And don’t forget the possible financial advantages. 
You could command between twenty and fifty dollars a 


lay, more if you lost some weight” 

She set the table and took the half-gallon of California 
Burgundy from the cupboard. She poured herself a glass 
and drank gratefully. Cheap red with a lovely back-tongue 
bite that washed the bad taste from her mouth. 

“But perhaps motherhood is not what you have in mind. 
Perhaps adultery for purely — ” He mumbled, searching for 
the right worth and she said, “Purely aesthetic reasons.” 

' “Yes, thank you— aesthetic reasons. Perhaps that’s what 
you’d prefer? Perhaps that’s what you’ve already ac- 
complished?” 

“Perhaps.” The smell of broiling meat filled the kitchen. 
She swallowed saliva and cut the long Italian bread into 
two- and three-inch-thick pieces so she could eat as much 
as she wanted without inviting his comment (as when she 
ate six or eight slices of white bread) . 

She heard the wheels and turned as he rolled up to her. 
He put his hand under her dress, and she was reminded of 
Devon. The memory didn’t bother her. It was as if it had 
never happened. With Charles Halpert, on the other 


hand . . . 

It was a mistake thinking of him. She never knew what 
thought was going to be a mistake, but he was one and 
liquid steamed her eyes and pain choked her chest and she 
turned her head away. He dropped his hand, and wheeled 
out of the kitchen. Which meant he had drunk too much 
and she was spared this evening. — - 

Not that servicing him was that terrible. After all, what 
was it? She had done as much of her own free will shortly 
after they married, led to it by a desire to love him, to 
experiment and enjoy him. If only he wouldn’t twist her 
ham K only he would say something human and lovina. 

the meat was done and she called him. He took his niaca 
at the head of the table and she served and sat down at 
side. She hesitated, wanting to say grace, but fc- 
going to allow it tonight “Thank you. Lord.” he 
all the wonders of this world. For the autamoHV ZZ> 


wife who drives and the chair that wheels. Amen. He cut 
into his meat. She cut too and tried to say a littie prayer 
and found it wouldn’t come. She ate. He had a few mouth- 
fuls and crumbled a piece of bread and drank wine. He 
drank a lot of wine and his head sank low. She finished and 
reached over and got his plate. He didn’t look up, so she 
quickly scraped his meat onto her plate and ate that too. 
After a while he looked up and waved his glass and she 
filled it with wine. “The hospital sent someone,” he 
mumbled. “Stuck needles and stud be patient, change some- 
times comes years — ” He drank and his head sank again. 
She cleaned off the table and washed and dried the dishes 
and he sat there, asleep. She wheeled him to the bathroom 
and shook him awake. He had to go before she put him in 
bed. Otherwise he would have to go at night. 

She helped him undress and when he was in his pajama 
top she helped him onto the toilet. “My throne,” he said, 
rousing a bit. “Get me another glass of something, would 
you?” She got him a glass of wine. He drank it sitting there 
and she waited outside until the toilet flushed and he 
called, “Baby’s ready. Mommy.” 
v 1° bed he sighed deeply and rolled over, his back to 
her. She began to leave. He said, “My mother called today. 

• I wasn t very nice. Would you write her and make some 
excuse? I couldn't stand it if she came here again. I really 
couldn’t.” 

' “All right." 

Cheryl, I won’t go into the hospital. I don’t care what 
happens, I won’t go. You can’t make me go." 

“I know that." 


'n for an °P erat ' on or meaningful therapy, I 
would. But basketball in a wheelchair — ” He rolled to face 
her. ‘You’d give anything if I went, wouldn’t you?” 
He was right. “Don’t be silly.” 

“Your life would become normal again. You would have 
friends, good times. But why should your life be normal 

wayhTs?” lfC ,S the Way U ' S? Why ’ When you made il thG 

HnSn rig !‘ t a 8 ain and the y had been through this a 
, t,mcs - improvement in her life would have to 

S? £,r hl Vu e Current {ram ework. “Exactly,” she 

enS i then ’. ofT th ,<; t0 P o{ her head, “We’re not making 
ends meet, you know.” 

He grunted and rolled again. 



“We need about twenty dollars more a week, and I can’t 
:t it from Baiglen, so I’ve decided on a weekend job. 


He was very still. n 

* “I haven’t begun looking as yet— 


“No,” he said. 

“It’s absolutely necessary.” 

“No, I won’t have it” _ w 

“When we save a little money, I’ll quit. 

“I don’t believe you,” he said, voice muffled by the pillow. 
You want out It’s not money, it’s me. You can’t stand it 


ere with me.” 

Right for the third time. “We’ll talk tomorrow. 

“No,” he said. “Not the weekends.” But his voice was 
haky, ’uncertain, and she walked out, torn between joy at 
ier victory and pain, guilt, pity. Not that victory was 
xrtain. He would return to the subject tomorrow, free of 
ilcoholic fog. He would attack where she was most 
vulnerable — her guilt. He would work on her, and she 
vould have to be strong to hold to the decision. 

Weekends out of the apartment! She could tutor children, 
(vork in a department store, wait on tables — anything to be 
out in the world, away from pain and guilt 
Her very pleasure at the thought brought pain and guilt 
But they did need the money, though they were actually 
breaking even on her salary and the dwindling payments 
from the accident policy Jim had providentially taken out 


along with life insurance the day before their marriage. He 
had been a very thoughtful, a very loving man. 

She checked him and he was fast asleep. She put on a 
sweater and left the apartment, closing the door softly. It 
was mild and pleasant and she walked toward the comer 
and the blue-white lights 'of the Esso station. She walked 
briskly to drive out the devils. Walking was her only exer- 
cise. Since she had put on weight, she no longer used the 
pool behind the L-shaped v two-story apartment house. 
Besides,. Jim’s remarks about finding herself a lover 
robbed it of pleasure. And there had been someone last 
year: Elliot Cissen, attractive and despicable and certain 
she would avail herself of his manhood. He had made one 
mLstake, however. He had come to the apartment and sat 
and chatted, and Jim had seen through the man. The next 
030111 he caught Cheryl alone in the kitchen 

him ; , er aDd kissed her whiIe she struggled against 
bun and her own appetites. Then he returned to the living 
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CHARLEY HALPERT 


He was cleaning the counter after dinner when there was a 
strident buzz, like an electric alarm clock going off. He 
looked around. It came again, and he got up and went to 
the loudspeaker grille in the wall near the door, A third 
buzz and he knew. He had a phone call. 

He stepped into the hall and saw the wall phone on his 
right He ran over, picked it up, heard nothing, remem- 
bered Mr. Terrence’s instructions and pressed the lighted 
member of a row of six clear plastic buttons. 

“This is Ben Kalik, Chuck. Couldn’t get back to you 
sooner. What can I do for you?” 

“Wanted to let you know how it went with Baiglen. I tore 
his story apart, but he agreed — ” 

“He’s a small-time nothing. Very weak in the head. 
You’ll complete his spook show just as quickly as possible.” 
“Well, I want to do a competent job— - ' 

“Understood, Chuck. My point is you should be lining 
up television for the day you finish with Two-Cent Bagel.” 

Charley felt a laugh was called for, and obliged briefly. 
“Is that what they call him?” 

“I think his mother made it up. You got a television set?” 
“Yes, but first I’d like to talk about Terror Town ” 

“Don’t talk about it. Do it Fast.” 

Kalik was rushed and edgy. Charley began to feel un- 
happy. In his one letter and previous phone call, Kalik had 
seemed patient and understanding. But now that they’d 
come down to specifics, he sounded very much like other 
agents Charley had dealt with — in pre-Collin days, when he 
hadnt sold enough to convince an agent he was worth 

spending time on. A certain inner hardening began taking 
place. 

^Perhaps I’d better call you tomorrow, Ben.” 

1 11 be out most of the day. We’ll get together for lunch 
soon.” 

“All right. When?” 

‘TH give you a call early next week. This is a rough time 
i°r me Contract negotiations for several big clients.” 
Charley said nothing. 

The new TV shows start this week and next. Watch them 
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hack at him two girls in greens and browns and suedes 

Sflaato Z to-g Mr ^ Zh Z 

inched into the street, past a parked car on the left, and 
waited for a bole in traffic. The two girls turned and began 
walking slowly west, the direction in which he was turning. 
He looked at them again as he moved forward. They passed 
under a blue-white street lamp, moving along beautifully. 
Two pretty girls, tight pants outlining buttocks and pubic 
bulge. No lipstick. No bright colors. Sexy as hell. The new 
breed. Much too new, too young for Charley Halpert, 
But he could look, couldn’t he? Still moving slowly, he 
shifted into second and nodded and smiled out his open 
window. The response was immediate, both smiling back 
at him, the one nearest the curb giving him a cute little-girl 
wave. He drove off, pleased. Nice kids. Didn’t misunder- 
stand. Older guy saluting their youthful beauty with a grim 
Unafraid and unsalaciously they returned the compliment 
with smiles and a wave. 

He turned off Magnolia and cruised along a broad, dark 
avenue, looking for an isolated phone booth. He passed 
several, not isolated enough, then saw one standing by itself 
against the brick wall of a furniture store, an empty lot on 
the other side. 

Placing his change on the little ledge, he dialed the 
operator and got Long Distance and gave his Peekskill 
number. He deposited a dollar-ten, the reduced evening 
rate, and gripped the handset tightly and wet his lips. He 
could hear the phone ringing and imagined Celia putting 
down her book or knitting. Or perhaps Bobby was running 
to answer. He hoped it was Bobby. “Hello?” Celia said. 

It s Charley, honey.” And saying this he was suddenly 
afraid. She was one of a handful of people who knew his 
name He was Charley to Celia, Bobby, Coffin, a few old 
mends and himself. To everyone else he v/as Chuck. 

Where are you?” 

In Los Angeles, honey. I sent you a card from King- 
man, only I guess I forgot to make it airmail and you know 

sdent ° “V ° ld deliV6ry s >' stem '” He laughed. She was 
Sl 1 ® w ,f bn 2 at Avalon. Just started today. The 

»S r ’ s .F eall y wonderful here. How is it there?” 

• lwl* 2° n }TV hat wa ? ? Ta ^g the car and running 
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during him in some way. “Well, look. 11 wnte you « ^tong 
letter. I’ll 'explain everything. This is a new deal, honey. A 
totally new deal. There’s no longer any problem with my 
being able to write. All blocks are removed.’’ 

.. “You know that on the first day, do you?” 

“1 said we’d have to give it several months. No hasty 

decisions.” . , „ 

‘‘Do you intend to remain celibate all that time7 I don t. 
“Come on now. That isn’t you talking.” 

“Let me spell it out for you, Charley. I won’t come to 
California. I won’t give up my friends and the chance to use 
my degree in a job again. Because I don’t believe that by 
changing coasts you’ve changed.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Celia,” he said, fighting the urge to 
shout “I’ve got a movie contract.” 

“You had book contracts and what difference — ■” 

“A new medium, that’s the difference.” 

Her voice rose shrilly. “You’ll never be able to support 
yourself and your family as a writer, Charley! Fourteen 
years of proof is all I need! Or am willing to take! I want 
you home, Charlie, in a job\ I’m not a complete amateur 
when it comes to the human personality. I’ve watched you . 
coming apart day by day. As a trained psychologist, I tell 
you you can’t function as a writer.” 

He couldn’t talk to "her. He had faith in this new chance 
and she didn’t Faith wasn’t transferable. (But it was 
vulnerable, and her dagger words cut deep, brought back 
the feeling of failure and desperation he’d had at home.) 

He ached to hear his son’s voice, his wild little tender 
little man-child’s voice. He wanted to beg her to wake him, 
but said, “But if I do make it, what then?” 

It’ll take years to prove.” She was calm again. “I won’f 
wait years.” 

So there it was. But she was wrong. It wouldn’t take 
years. Only months. No more than six months. Then she 
would come to him, if only for her child’s sake, and they 
would be right again. 

Had they ever been right, he and Celia? 

Perhaps not. But it was no longer he and Celia. It was he 
and Celia and Bobby. 

11! phone Sunday,” he said. “At eight, your time." 

If you want to, Charley.” The line clicked. 

The phone started ringing as he left. It was still ringing 




“Careful ” Carl murmured peering through the haze of 
smoke toward the booth, “or I’ll give you a part in my 
:xt feature.” 

Len, who had been an actor, a lousy one by his own ad- ^ 
ission, said, “Then you’d really have a horror pic.” 

Carl left him laughing as usual at his own joke. 

McNaughton was ' seated, but Carl was immediately 
ruck by his physical presence — his size and his looks. He 
as big, no doubt about that, and even in this land of beau- 
ful people was strikingly handsome. He wasn’t more than 
renty-five, big-boned and big-muscled. His face was large, 
nooth, with a maturity that promised to last, unchanged, 

>r a long time. When he smiled, as he did when Carl 
pproached, he looked clean and boyish and charming. 

!arl couldn’t help thinking how well he’d photograph. 
McNaughton rose, showing himself really big — about 
x-four — though his solid build tended to reduce the 
npression of height. He stuck out his hand. “Mr. Baiglen?” 
he convention, and the man, were too strong for Carl and 
e found himself shaking the hand. They sat down. “I 
hotograph even better than I look,” McNaughton said. 

“The letter,” Carl said. 

McNaughton took a folded sheet of paper from the 
idcket of his creased houndstooth jacket and placed it on 
he table. He raised his drink. “Cheers.” 

Carl unfolded the sheet, a photostat of an uneven piece 
>f papep'or cardboard covered with large-scrawled words, 
dyra’s handwriting, or an excellent forgery. He read it 
md slid it back across the table. “It’s yours,” McNaughton 
aid. 

Carl tore it in half. McNaughton picked up the pieces 
md put them in his pocket “We don’t want the waitress 
isking you for favors too, 'do we?” 

As if on cue, Cleo appeared. “The usual, Mr. Baiglen?” 
he asked, while ogling McNaughton. 

He nodded. When she’d left, he said, “For curiosity’s 
sake, your credentials.” 

McNaughton flipped a wallet open in front of Carl’s eyes. 

He was an officer in the Devereux Police Department. 

Cleo brought Carl’s drink. He gulped half the Scotch 
and water. “I don’t think my wife wrote that” 

“Sure you do.” 

I don t know how much I can helo vou.” 



“Do we have a deal or not? ,„u. 

Carl took a five from his wallet and it on tb b tab. 


“l^ebilkare to be serf tomy office and addressed Personal 

m McNauS„a leaned back, smiling charmingly aSain. 
“What did you do, wait near the bathroom then throw 


her down the stairs? Or Ml her before and use the fall as 
8a cover?" 

Carl rose and walked away, face white. Len called from 
the bar, "You ougbta have your next premiere m a mauso- 
leum, Carl. Give it the proper— ” _ _ , , . , 

Carl went right on out the door, leaving his old friend 
surprised and hurt. He drove past the Strip, into Beverly 
Hills, the radio turned up high. He hoped Ruth hadn’t gone 
to bed. He wanted a cup of coffee and some talk— talk to 
drive McNaughton and Devereux and Myra from his mind. 
Especially Myra. 

Ruth was alseep. He stood beside the bed, looking down 
at her. Her face was composed: gentle and relaxed and 
beautiful. 

Myra’s face had been sullen in sleep. Myra had tossed 
fretfully in sleep, seething with a thousand slights and 
insults, a thousand plots against her security, her pride, her 
well-being.' Myra had built a hell for herself, and for 
him, and the longing to be free of hell had mounted until it 
was a pressure threatening to burst him asunder. 

He undressed quickly and got into bed and moved close 
to Ruth. She was a big, firm-fleshed woman. She was eleven 
years younger than Carl and filled with a quiet joy in life. 

Myra had been small and curved and tense and full of 
bitterness. 

He moved closer still, touching her side with his body. 
She smelled sweet She was his sweetness in life. He put his 
hand under her nightgown and stroked her hip. She opened 
her eyes and turned her head - to him. He kissed her face 
several times. She smiled and cleared her throat He took 
her in his arms and burrowed into her neck, into the sweet- 
ness and warmth. “What is it?” she murmured. 

sleep” tWn& missed you -” He her lips. “Go tc 

. at Praled. She returned his kiss. Sh< 
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boy with a heavy shock of black hairapproacneuanaw^ 
a challenging look at bun. The mask was stdl firndy m 
place, and he passed him coldly. He slopped to light 
cigarette, turning away from the direction of the breeze, 
and his eyes followed the boy". Then he continued along the 
street of bars and restaurants and sidewalk cafes and 
girlie shows and dance joints and shops and new office 


buildings. 

Sunset Strip! Hollywood! Ripping off a medicine chest 
and finding a piece of cardboard and thinking it out . . . 
and he was here! From cop to criminal in one easy lesson 
— except that he didn’t feel like a criminal. He felt like a 
dedicated businessman who had found his opening and 
was going on to make his fortune. 

He would have to play Carl Baiglen carefully, sometimes 
giving him slack and other times jerking him up short 
But always keeping that hook in his mouth. Because Mr. 


Baiglen was all-important Mr. Baiglen would help him 
remove the mask. 


LARS WYLUT 

He’d had only two decent hands all night — and lost on one 
of those when Mark Fellory filled an inside straight. Fellory, 
Wallace Cohen, Ben Fein and Lars made up the poker game 
in Fellory’s apartment They were all young men, all part 
of Avalon’s creative staff. The stakes were the usual five- 
dollar limit, far from the table stakes that had cost Lars 
two thousand dollars one night last summer. But he still 
had managed to drop a bundle and was writing a check 
for a hundred. He handed it to Fellory, tanned and mous- 
tached, and received ten red and five blue chips. Fellory 
said, I say, fellows, how about a rousing cheer for the man 
most responsible for our success at the gaming tables, the 
man whose good sportsmanship and ready cash has been 
an example, and profit, to us all. I give you Larson Wyllit. 

,p r” C . ohen and Fein ’ two of a stocky, energetic, 
athletic kind, joined in a veddy British “Hurrah!” They 

t '!! ce more wMe Lars dealt out the cards. Lars said, 
X })'' Funn y- Very. Like your show." 

Whoops,” Fein murmured. “You may have played the 
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■erture to the specialty act, Mark.” He exanttal 1* 
rds. “1 can’t open.” 


“Nor I.” said Cohen. 1 , 

“But I Mark Feliory, bom to danger, can open and do 
I iS ” He did a red chip forwtmd, and glanced 
Lars “Besides, my friend Lars rarely clobbers more than 


’“Did I miss anything?” Cohen asked as they all anted up. 
“fn the ^ssary,” FeUory said. “A sight to behold. 

ob Chester was the victim.” . f 

“In the commissary?" Fein asked, striding m disbelief. 
Lars discarded three cards. Fein and Cohen discarded 
iree each. Feliory closed his fan and placed the cards face 

lown on the table. He tapped them. 

“Bom to danger is right,” Cohen muttered. 

“Bom to bluff, you mean,” said Fein. 

Lars dealt out the cards. He took one look at ms own 
and tossed them in. Fein did the same. Cohen said. Its up 


to you, Mark Feliory, boy nudnik ." „ 

Feliory bet a blue chip. Fein said, “I’ll raise you ten. 
Feliory called him. Fein had three sixes. Feliory had three 
fours. Fein chuckled and raked in the pot. “It is evident 
that the intellectual powers of a dialogue director on 
features, such as I, are far superior to those of mi 
assistant director on half-hour television, such as you.’ 

Cohen said, “What happened, Lars? In the commissary, 
I mean.” 


“I know what you mean,” Lars said. He was. feeling 
lousy. He really should have seen the doctor tonight. ‘A 
man asked me what happened, so I hit him.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence. Fein shuffled the 
cards and began dealing. Feliory said, “Moe Sholub was 
there, Lars.” 

“I know.” He picked up his cards. “Did he say anything?” 

“Not according to my informant. But he wasn’t happy. I 
wouldn’t make a habit of performing on the lot.” 

Lars was tired of poker and of these three. They were 
bright enough guys, nice enough guys, not-too-big guys, but 
they weren’t his friends, not really. He had no friends. He 
had never had friends. 

He played out the hand and won, and asked to be ex- 
cused. Feliory protested that it was still early, but Fein 
said he’d had enough for the night and Cohen, who was 
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married, said it might postpone his divorce a month or two 

if he came home before three a.m. ■ 

“You ought to try it,” Cohen said to Lars. Marriage 

hath charms to soothe the savage beast” „ 

“AH right. I’ll try it tonight The conjugal part, that is. 
He stopped his Triumph at a phone booth on Wilshire 
and called Lispeth Auron, his heavy action at the moment 
She was grumpy and said he’d awakened her. He said a 
lot of things, complimentary and soothing and amorous, 
and after a while her mood changed and she said, “You 


want to come over?” 

She was an actress, just nineteen as he well knew after 
buying a hunk of good costume jewelry for her birthday, 
very leggy for a small girl. She was a wild, pretty kid who 
liked a good time, in bed and out He knew he should get 
some sleep, but first there was in bed, and then there was 
out They went to Cherico’s, a small eat-and-dance spot and 
ate tacos, enchiladas and refried beans and danced the 
watusi arid frug and fox-trot. The fox-trot thrilled Lispeth 
with its contact-sensuality, so they headed back home. On 
the way, they were buzzed by two motorcycle characters 
in German costume — decorated field jackets and jackboots, 
steel helmet and Rommel cap. “Hell's Angels?” Lispeth 
asked as the cycles shot by, much too close for comfort 
Lars was burning, but it had been a long, long day and all 
he did was shrug. “Or another variety of trash.” He had 
once chased a bearded Angel along Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, intent bn busting him up after an exchange of in- 
sults at a traffic light But the Angel had been alone and 
not inclined to play, especially on a well-lighted street 
where a piece of chain or a switchblade might be frowned 
upon by observers. “Someday,” he said quietly, “I’ll meet 
my fate with those morons.” 

She looked at him. “What’s that supposed to mean?” 

He smiled and didn’t answer, but it was simple. He was 
never more, than a hairbreadth away from violence. So were 
the Angels. He despised their total lack of intellectuality 
an ated them for making him ashamed of his own 
vioience. It was inevitable that someday they tangle. 

Not tonight, however. Tonight he was committed to an- 
other sort of violence. 


in^but a rirl h ° U / ht J e , would sta y ™th Lispeth until morn- 
ing, but dressed and slipped out shortly after four A.M. He 


went to his apartment off Cahuenga Boulevard 
beer and a smoke and washed and set the alarm for eight 
and got into bed. He didn’t need much sleep. Besides, he 
had to go on hot and heavy with the opening of the script 
Pausing for breath this early could be disastrous. It was 
necessary to get what amounted to Act I on paper. Only 
then could he take time to see what he was doing and plan 


He wondered what Terry Hanford’s reaction would be if 
he picked up the phone and called her right this moment. 
How angry would she get if he asked her to breakfast? 

Very angry, probably. , 

He dialed information and then her number. He- smiled 
to himself, and was worried and was relieved when she 
didn’t answer— until he wondered whether she^ hadnt 
answered because of the hour, or because she wasn’t there. 
And if she wasn’t there, where was she? 

He turned over on his face and wiped his mind clear of 
women and writing and fighting and Lars. He thought of 
nothing, and the nothing became Somerville, New Jersey, 
and the nice house on the street of nice houses and the 
, “perfect childhood" his father insisted he’d had. Well, some 
few moments had been perfect — moments with Mother 
when Richie, Herb and Tom weren’t there and she took 
her youngest, her terribly sensitive youngest and smallest, 
and held him and read the stories that made him laugh 
or fight back tears. She died when he was eleven and there 
were no more perfect moments. And Terry Hanford was 
somewhere else at four in the morning and she wasn’t 
interested in him anyway and he was writing stories to 
make himself laugh or fight back tears and he was alone 
and it had to change, all the fighting and gambling and 
running and emptiness, it had to change or his heart would 
burst and he would be alone in the darkness for all eternity 
and he was afraid. Afraid, and please, please read me a 
story. 


ISA YEE 

She let Leonard see her to her door and kissed him again 
it was after all little enough thanks for an evening on the 
town and detached herself when he grew ardent. She 
watched him walk down the hall to the elevator and told 
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nerseir sue ieu iuuv ^ ~ 

But at the same time she smSea 
ment, smiled and wondered wnci 


as she entered 
he would hawe- 



her in Dovenville. . . , „ , 

The phone rang as she was n^dcssmg. tsuae excep. tu- 
ber brassiere, she ran to the foyer, tendo ns it coma^ct 
Mr. Markal. He might have^triedto get her earlier, i ±2 
might want to see her tonight. ir Y es? 

“I didn’t wake you, did I?” 

The voice was familiar, though sne conldn t p;acs tL 
Cautiously, she said, “No, I was just getting ready tor bed. 

“This is Paul Morse. I — •" 

“I’m going to hang up now.” 

“Please wait, I want to apologize.” He rushed on, trying 
to getT it all in before she cut him off. And while she told 
herself to hang up, she didn’t. “I called several times to- 
night, but you weren’t in. I kept thinking of the way I 
acted, and while I’m not apologizing from the standpoint 
of a black man approaching a woman of another race . . . 
you know what I mean, don’t you? I’m apologizing purely 
as a man for having pressed a pickup against the woman’s 


wishes.” 

She said nothing. His breathing was loud at the other 
end. She propped the phone between her cheek and shoul- 
der and reached back and unhooked her brassiere. 

“I really was . . . quite taken,” he said, voice dropping. 
“I’m not at all like what I led you to believe. I mean, I’m 
not a make-out artist. My friends actually think I’m back-' 
ward . . . with women, that is. My interests are more 
political than sexual.” 


She shrugged out- of the brassiere and put it on the 
table. She rubbed her breasts and stretched and was 
pleased that she hadn’t allowed him to waste a second of 
her time. She had continued undressing, just as if he hadn’t 
called. 

“I certainly didn’t mean to frighten you.” 

“You didn’t frighten me,” she said. “You bothered me.” 

.1 W!s h Pd bothered you in a different way.” Wistful 
voice, soft and full of sadness. She leaned against the wall, 
rubbing her breasts and then her belly, thinking how good 
U felt to strip. “I wish I’d remained in your thoughts as 
you ve remained in mine.” 


“You remained in my thoughts all right. I 
enough to remember you for years.” 


was angry 
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would be nice if you were here, giving me that strong 
right arm for support” She leaned across the table, 
laughing, and squeezed Terry’s arm, so delicate compared 
to her own round pillar of flesh, 

‘‘If you think it’s necessary — ” 

"I do,” Mona answered with uncharacteristic firmness. 
She looked into Terry’s eyes and rubbed her arm gently. ‘1 
need a friend.” 

Terry said, “Well then, I’d love to,” and while smiling 
„ and nodding withdrew her arm. 

“Great!” Mona jumped up and came around the table. 
We 11 seal it with a kiss!” Before Terry could move, Mona 
covered her mouth with moist, open lips. One hand, as if 
by chance, pressed her upper thigh; the other rested 
lightly on the back of her neck. The kiss went on, and 
Teny didnt know how to end it without insulting Mona, 
without bringing this terrible thing out into the opm 
where it would he between them for all time. ^ 

It was a terrible thing. Her mind knew it . . . but her 

Sstf m2 no “*»”>*= resistance, inn 

r vulsion. Whatever feeling managed to get by her chnm 

3LS“ NotWg, Z 

And then she panicked. It viould bp T 

SShtt-Sr " 4 “Something she 

h&tSohS - ct to * ^ *** 

“You’re my only SfrieL r Voice ^nmlcnr. 

Mona' iXS S npAft?.f to «««* ter traaifei 
friendship." P ' 1 «rnt ratt nujrfeg to szcf^ 

SX ”S d “Your fate. ‘ 
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after telling Terry tbat.Markal wasn’t in? “Better get out 
your sneakers.” No, your track shoes. _ 

What could it be? Terry knew she was going to work on 
The Squaws, Avalon’s seven-million-doUar biggie. Maybe 
Markal had decided on an outsize promotion. That must be 
it. With Mona Beam and Gordon Hewlett, that had to 


be it . 

So she would work a little harder. 

She needed one card for rummy, and drew it, and dis- 
carded it She told herself she’d made a mistake, hadn t 
been concentrating. But she was pleased when Mona 
spread out her cards a moment later, laughing triumphantly. 

The client, bless her soul, came first 


NUT MARKAL 


Adele had waited dinner for him. He drank a good deal cf 
Chambertin and kidded with Tess and sent his compliments 
to Dale on the lobster bisque. But he ate very little and 
fidgeted a good deal and lighted a cigar twice before cogee, 
which made Lainie wrinkle her nose and cough meaning- 
fully. And he couldn’t bring himself to tell them of Joneses , 
just didn’t have the patience to go into it But he told him- 
self to relax, he was in the bosom of bis family. 

Dave Sankin called as Tess was serving dessert Nat 
took it in his study. 

“Listen, Nat. I talked it over with Julie. She brought up 
some questions — questions that were lying in back of my 
own mind." 


"About what?” Nat asked blandly. 

“About what? About The Eternal Joneses, what else!” 
Well, I always said Julie was a marvelous wife and 
mother. And a great cook. Especially her roast duck in 
paper. But a movie producer?” 

Sankin laughed unconvincingly. "Nat I beg you, re- 
consider. What do we need such a tremendous risk—” 
’Investment.” 

All right. Investment! All those stars All t 

fetlSL? 0 We ” Kd so ridta e on oJ S: 

1 ve the ball roiling, Dave.” 



as- sasysi Ld * - *» 

fa Tr£dy committed irrevocably. In my mm micd. 

A tS'SK w “‘ J - to 

before you’re through. Maybe more* ,,, i. e « 

“Maybe. But the more I spend, the more well make 

“One thing. It’ll mean cutting back on other pw**g©“* 

I won’t agree to an outlay of a dollar over fifty million 

this next fiscal year.” nm- 

“ As far as I’m concerned you can cut every other pr 

dU “Yeah,” Sanldn said. “One big, blind spending spree. Tell 
me, Nat, what do you really think this monster will 
If you have eight, ten stars like you plan ’ , . 

\ “I’ll have a presentation ready for you and the ooaru 
' when I get to New York. A prospectus to warm every ac- 
countant’s cold little heart." , 

“This accountant’s cold little heart can hardly wait. 
“Think big, Dave." 

“I guess I’ll have to.” _ 

Nat had his coffee in the study and worried about Sankin. 
Two calls today. And wait until he found out about the 
set 

Again he turned his mind to that empty lot and how to 
fill it. Not just one or more structures, but something that 
had a tremendously exciting event connected with it. Per- 
haps the most exciting, the most dramatic event in Ameri- 
can history. 

Bunker Hill? Pearl Harbor? Hiroshima? 

He went to his bookshelves and ran his fingers over the 
leather bindings, most of them untouched since Adele had 
given them to him six years ago. He found a two-volume 
American history and began to skim. 

He visited Adele’s room late that night. She received 
him with eagerness, her plump body far more responsive 
than when she’d been young. She asked for obscenities, for 
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pinches, for rough treatment, and dug her heels into, his 
hips and bucked away, gasping out her pleasure, telling him 
she loved him, would love him until she died. He was 
gratified by the way she was able to satisfy herself, by the 
way she had developed as a sexual being over the years. 
But his own satisfaction was mild, his love-making by rote, 
his orgasm a weak thing that left him depressed. 

He told her about Joneses. She was sleepy and could 
think only of the work it would entail. She had hoped he 
would retire so there could be travel and more time to- 
gether and much more time for nights like this. He stayed 
until she fell asleep, then went through the connecting 
foyer to bis own room. He slipped into a robe and walked 
out on the terrace, looking down, far down the Palisades to 
the midnight sea, one of the most exciting, and expensive, 
views in the country. 

Closer in toward the cliff, lights crawled along the Pacific 
Coast Highway. Cars. Men and women going places. 

He shrugged, telling himself he could, as the New York 
expression went, buy and sell any of them. But after a 
while he leaned forward, staring straight down as if to see 
into those cars, his face bleak as it had never been on the 
cover of Time magazine. He wanted to be in one of those 
cars, going somewhere with someone exciting, experiencing 
joy. He wanted it intensely, and it seemed as far beyond 
his reach as youth was, as youth had always been, and 
there was no reasoning away the feeling. 

The Eternal Joneses. That would be his excitement, his 
pleasure. The Eternal Joneses. That would bring him every- 
thing he wanted . . . and he would spend no more -time 
wondering just what it was he wanted, would waste no 
more time mooning about like a damned fool! 

Later, in bed, he sat up and put on his lamp and wrote on 
a pad. He read it and underlined heavily and read it again. 

“Build Washington, D.C., as it was before the War of 
1812. Then burn it, with a thousand extras as British and 
a thousand as Americans and a thousand reporters watch - 


CHARLEY HAIPERT 


into the couch bed and almost asked Celia to put out the 
light. He got up and stumbled to the switch and o y 
noticed the sheet of paper just inside the door. He picked 
it up, unfolded it, read the penciled writing: 


Did anyone ever tell you your a doll? Just want you 
to know we do. Nice to see a New York guy again. 
We miss all the New York guys we know Real 
swineers. Maybe youd like to swing? Ha ha just 
iS Or are we? If your not too busy with your 
movie work maybe youd like a few laffs. Ha ha. Wee 
a couple of singers and dancers from out of town look- 
ing for frendly faces. New York hip faces. Don t call 
us weel call you. Your friends. 


T Y nrtrl GlUTnr SmaTU 


He read it again, unbelieving, and said, “A gag ” an <j 
worried about it as he put out the lights. Lois Lane an 
Sugar Smart. My God. He got into bed and was asleep 
immediately. , 

Ten minutes later he was awakened by a knock at tne 
door. “Who’s there?” 

“Lois and Sugar,” a delicate voice replied. “Can wf 
talk? We been waiting and now we see your car’s back. 

He got out of bed. “Uh ... do I know you?” 

“Sure. I waved. Remember? You were in the car and wi 
were walking.” 

The two girls on the street before he'd phoned Celia. Th 
girls in greens and browns and leathers. The pretty girls 1 
tight pants. Lois Lane and Sugar Smart. 

“Well, unless it’s important . . . I’m undressed — •” 

She giggled. “You New York guys. Open up, huh?” 

He didn’t want to. He walked slowly across the room an 
rubbed his face and tried to think and couldn’t. There w: 
a chain lock he hadn’t used. He compromised by usir 
it now, opening the door a crack. The young face framed i 
straight black hair smiled at him. There was a tiny pit 
mole at the right end of the smile and it comforted hir 
seemed to make the face human and trustworthy somehow 
"Hi, I’m Lois. This is Sugar.” Sugar pressed toward tl 
crack, a young face framed in straight ash-blonde hair, h 
mole there, but a comic upsweep to the smile, a sapp 
happy grin that worked the same as Lois's thole. So th 
were two human beings and what had he expected a; 


“i CCIlt ■ 


“but 
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hair. The hair was bottled. They were s~nl 
of sixteen or seventeen, maybe eighteen. mm 
cheeks and damp, pouty lips arc dcse-ser m 
“What can I do for you?” he asked. 

Lois giggled again and pushed at the deer 
behind it as it hit the chain. “I 
said, speaking around the deco 
casual conversation.” 

Lois was leaning forward fntr. the three ~ 5m 
opening. “You better know it” she said. w '?en 
talk, talk, talk.” He jumped as her hand ~~d 
Sugar said, “Let’s get inside. I think s cmecn e~' - 
down the hall.” Lois smiled into 

“Any minute now, right daddy?” 

. stared at her, shocked, not believina wind ~- 
ing. “Young girls shouldn’t — ” 

“Oh, I’m twenty and my sister’s eishteen and a 
the way she assumed he was cuesdonhm T 
as a woman made him certain. 'thev w^m he-'- 
Statutoiy rape, that was all he needed 
shouldn t come to a stranger’s place at teS 
His voice gave him away, shaky and tmee— '-r c 

aid “S ^ W - J 

fu’ ;, Yumm y yum yum. Open the deer newand 

It was an erotic dream £-<= - 

But he wasn’t a tee n-aaer T t ~ ~ r a 

an adult and had to thbu- -JZ Z f 22 "m- ~ — 
with minors. Yet be 

^ and sat down. Tcev ~ 

**:£?*"*• 

\\Tio needs lieht?” r^- 
and stroked hi s cheek - Saia? ^ -me 
again.” 0ewk * Sa rc is nice sssm s ^-^ d 

Charley cleared his throat “V - 

Ho, but New v n ,i. r0a “ °u re fmm — 

She sat on his hr, • 8uys are In. erZrZ * ' 
un7in«;_. , U P and kissed t;-. cl — - 'trew 
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They all turned out to be factory workers or auto me- 
chanics. It took time to find out. . 

“We been here three months. And we re running sho 
of bread. And the manager’s wife don’t let him come for 
the rent anymore. Fun’s fun, but what about our careers? 

(Here Charley voiced concern for their protection.) 

“Don't worry about that, honey. One of the producers 
we met worked in a drugstore. He fitted us up personally. 
You going bingo soon? 

“So we decided we had to figure a way to find guys who 
really work in pictures. It was Lois figured it out. Look at 
her now. See? Like she’s going to cry. She’s going bingo 


soon.’’ # _ 

Lois whined and fell forward and kissed him feverishly. 
Sugar cried, “Bingo!” and Charley was set back another 
few minutes by the carrying power of that shrill voice. 
Lois and Sugar changed places. 

Lois: “We were at Paramount last week . . . no, two 
weeks ago. A Thursday, wasn’t it. Sugar? Wednesday, 
right. She's not too sharp, but never forgets dates. She 
always passed history. 

“Look at her face. Like she’s praying. Maybe that you’ll 
hold out. Just putting you on a little, baby. 

“We were hanging around the gates at Paramount trying 
to meet Little Joe from Bonanza or another star. Even Hoss. 
He’s not a swinger but he’s all heart, so if we were orphans 
maybe he’d help us. We could try it We were ready to try 
making the Creature from the Black Lagoon! 

“Did Sugar tell you about CBS Television? We got into 
the lot all right. We just walked in while the guard was 
talking on the phone. He waved his hands but he couldn’t 
get off the phone and we ran. We had a plan. Underneath 
we wore our teeny-weeny bikinis and we could go around 
looking like we were working on a show, see? So we found 
a john and changed and put our clothes behind a big waste- 
basket and went out — just high heels and bikinis. It wasn’t 
too warm that morning, either. We went to the office build- 
ings where they got the producers and directors and casting 
people. We were going to walk into offices and let them 
ge a good look. Like we know what we got, man. Like you 
'now it too, right? But that creepy guard just didn’t let it 
r °p. i ot him, the fink. He was looking, and one of the 
acretancs was a bitch and she must’ve called him after she 
at her boss wasn’t in. So there we were, talking to some 




sweet guy who was an assistant to someone big and he was 
interested and wanted to take us into another office and 
talk a little. And the guard comes in. Real old square. Not 
old like you, doll. I mean from the dark ages'. He was going 
to throw us out without letting us get our clothes after 
Sugar got mad and gave him some choice few words. You 

going bingo now, daddy?” . . 

Sugar beat him to it by seconds. “You re kicky, she 
gasped. “Oh, baby, kicky'." She lay on him a moment, then 
: — iped off and pushed back her blonde hair. Another day, 
ither you-know-what” she said, grinning. Charley 
led faintly and closed his eyes. , 

You wash first,” Lois said. 

Okay. But tell him about Paramount, will you? 

‘At Paramount I was watching the cars drive in when 
[denly 1 saw it.” 

Phe bathroom light went on, its glow reaching into the 
ing room. Charlie got under the covers. From the bath- 
>m, Sugar called, “She said, ‘Why didn’t I see it before? 
,ey all got stickers.’ And they did. Parking stickers, 
;ht?” 

“She can't let me tell a story,” Lois said. “She’s always 
t to interrupt." She raised her voice. “Did I interrupt 
ion you were talking? Go wash your damned — ” 
Charley said, “Please, it’s two A.M.” 

Sugar ran the water. Lois said, “I figured it would be 
sier to meet movie people where they lived instead of at 
e studios. So we started looking for stickers wherever 
: went. Most of the studios use them, maybe all of them, 
o they?" 

Charley said he didn’t know. 

“You sure play it cool,” Lois said admiringly. “_We 
alked around all over. We saw one last Friday in a drive- 
ay in Pasadena, but it was a girl. There weren’t any here 
the Bali-Ho, but when we looked' again today we saw 
nirs, Avalon's a great studio. They got Mona Dearn, 
ordon Hewlett too, right? 

“We waited to see if it was a man and then we saw you 
id we checked with Ab after his wife went out like she 
ways does about nine-thirty, ten, and we put the note 
ndcr your door. Funny, you never expect to hit lucky 
here you live, but sec how it turned out?” 

Charley laughed a little, really worried now that it was 
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over. “Well, it turned out ... to be fun. But just how 

luckv vou hit it is debatable.” . 

“What you said about money,” Lois said, voice silky, 

hand caressing his arm. “We wouldn’t do this for money. 
What good’s money? I mean, the little you get for a trick o 
two. So we’re broke again in a week. We want to meet 
jeople, get some work, start our careers. We dance and 


“Act,” Sugar called from the bathroom. “We shared the 
leads in all our high school plays. Mr. Blessington always 


used us.” 

Lois smiled. “You better know it, baby.” 

Sugar laughed. “That kooky face, remember? And then 
crying. Was he ever chicken.” 

Lois sobered. “Well, he had a lot to lose.” 

Charley sat up quickly. “I gather you girls live here.” 
“First floor,” Sugar said, coming toward them. 

“Over near the pool,” Lois said, going past her sister to 
the bathroom. 

Charley was sweating. “Then the manager you men- 
tioned must be Mr. Terrence.” 

“Good old Ab,” Sugar said, yawning. “I always get tired 
afterward. Lois gets hungry. How about you?” 

“Tired," Charley muttered, and thought about these two 
living here, and didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. “You 
have to understand something. I’m a writer, not a producer, 
director or casting — ” 

From the bathroom, Lois said, “If you know anyone, 
introduce us.” 

‘I don’t,” Charley said, thinking how obvious this would 
be to Baiglen. “Not yet anyway. Perhaps in a month or 
two—” 


That’s all right,” Sugar said, sinking to the edge of the 
bed. ‘ Well hunt around on our own.” 

Charley exhaled carefully. 

“Just get us on the lot," she said. 

Charley stiffened. “But you have no pass. I can’t—” 

_ j Y 1 e out of the bathroom. “Don’t worry about the 
pass. We 0 stop a block from the studio and get in the 
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Hiffeldinkers and Grabowskis and names you hear some of 
the stars had. But Lois figured we should get the best there 
is. Lois Lane and Sugar Smart. You got to admit thats 

in the nitty-gritty groove.” , , . 

Lois said, “Now what time is it you re leaving/ 

“Eight-thirty.” x , 

“See you then, baby.” She smiled. “Hey, you got it made, 
man, don’t look like that It’s swingtime in little ole Holly- 
wood when you want it and how you want it No ones 
going to twist your arm, kicky poppa. We like you.” 

Sugar nodded. “Honest” 

He" smiled a little, convinced in spite of himself. They 
were at the door when he said, “The truth now, how old 
are you two?” 

Lois said, “She’s a year younger and Fm a year older,’ 
and they walked out giggling. 

He went to the bathroom and scrubbed, went to the 
sleeper couch and reversed the bedding, went back to the 
bathroom and showered and scrubbed some more. He 
remembered the sex information. lectures and Mickey 
Mouse films from his Air Corps days — the oozing chancres 
and dripping penises and dramatizations of men dropping 
dead twenty years after a scene such as the one in which 
he'd just starred. Except that he wouldn’t live twenty 
years the way he was going. 

He wondered if Ben KalSc could recommend a good 
urologist, and reset his alarm, fer seven, thinking vaguely 
of leaving before the sisters arrived. 

But at 7:30, as he was about to make a cup of instant 
coffee, they knocked at the door. They each carried a 
blanket (“for cover up, you know”) and wore what Sugar 
called “kicky crop tops and Jams” — pajama-bright half- 
blouses and low-slung pants with frilly bellbottoms that left 
a solid expanse of suntanned belly, and belly button, ex- 
posed.^ Lois was in a blue and white print and Sugar in an 
explosive pink and brown on yellow. They insisted on 



and Save him a few elose-bedy hugs and by the time each 
ook an arm and led him out the door he had forgotten 
S ^ wologists and Mickey Mouse films. They were 
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freckled bedhead S hovered briefly between automatic 
trecuea, Hicannroval— and settled on sour disap 

provaLHe turned abruptly and went baekthrou^ the gate 
1 Charley said, ‘‘What’s wrong with him? but had a pre t> 

E °stgar^aughed. “He’s been sleeping with his wife.” 

Lois said, “The silver bombshell.” 

“Silver bom b, you mean.” 

“The white tornado.” 

“Big wind, you mean.” 

“Old faithful.” 

“Old fartful!” , , ~„ mr 

They broke up, clutching each other S^efully. Sug 
said “Don’t you think we could go nightclub with a xic y 
routine like that?” Lois said, “It’s all ad lib, you know. 

Charley pulled the Rambler around the circle, la na\e 
sworn it was written by G. B. Shaw.” , , 

“No,” Suear said, smiling proudly. “Made up just me . 


Right off the top of our heads.” , 

“I mean," Lois said, “it’s not like we were all body ana 
no brain. There’s lots like that, but we got it up here. 

They both tapped their temples to emphasize the P°* n “ • 
He had it up there too — a beaut of a newborn headache. 
Three blocks from the studio he pulled to the curb an 
they got into the back — not the station wagon’s loading bed, 
which they felt was too exposed, but the floor of the back 
scat. They covered themselves with their blankets (white- 
stitched “Bali-Ho-Bali-Ho-Bali-Ho”) and murmured to 
each other and stood up and made adjustments and, once, 
fell into a fit of giggling. He sat facing stiffly forward, cer- 
tain that clusters of passersby would descend on him with 
pointed questions, but except for one elderly woman who 
paused, smiled vaguely and went on, no one even looked 
their way. 

Lois finally said, voice muffled, “Hey, check us.” 

He leaned over the seat and moved the blanket to cover 
an exposed shoe. “You’re quite certain you want to take 


this chance?" he asked. 


“What chance?” Lois said. 

“It’s a snap,” Sugar said. “Go, man, go!” 

He went, but not happily. By the time he reached C-gate 
he was ready to turn away and tell them it was impossible. 
But a delivery truck swung in close behind him and there 
was no turning away. He held out his pass. The guard 
barely glanced at it, already exchanging comments on the 
tight National League pennant race with his friend in the 
truck. Charley drove to the parking area. He found a spot 
as far removed from any other cars as he could get and 
slumped over the wheel. “We’re in,” he muttered. 

There was a stirring in back, and he quickly added, “Let 
me walk away first,” and jumped out and hurried toward 
the Western Building. He was leaving the parking area when 
the heavily accented voice hailed him. 

“Oh, Meestair Halpairt!” 

He suspected, but tensed anyway as he turned. Sugar 
said, “Eemagine meeting the famous Meestair Halpairt 
here!" Lois waved. They were posed prettily some distance 
from the Rambler and turned and swung away together, 
tight-pants fannies jiggling in unison. Two aging producer 
types looked at Them and a young man on a studio bike 
looked at them and they looked back hopefully, s milin g 
with great joy and great promise. 

He had to smile too. 
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Cheryl picked him up at the Bali-Ho and drove him to 
Avalon the second day in a row. They walked to the 
Western Building (named after a now defunct operation 
that had produced horse operas during the thirties and 
forties), and Charley thanked her again and passed on 
his mechanic’s assurances that' the clutch job would be 
completed this afternoon, which meant Cheryl wouldn’t be 
inconvenienced again. 

She assured him she didn’t consider it an inconvenience. 
A pleasure, Chuck,” she murmured as they climbed the 
stairs to the second floor and their offices. Charley believed 
her and was flattered and tempted. But temptation was an 
academic point, since he was unable to function as a male 
ucjond Lois and Sugar. 

A problem, those two, and one he solved mornings by 
1“ bar ‘ he d °” aeatast them end eurrenderS to 
via LoS’s IS { S i Umm ? nS 10 theLr m6na ^ « trois came 
well deso t/ "° Ck 3nd Sllky voice - aren’t doing 

“ .ITS? 

i 01 wo 

uunng the month he had spent in Los Angeles 

tetS s^hesb 

nodded ouicklv if S , ea * at commissary'.” She 

M. he P"* 'he key in S door! 

Dey on Productions. Alan ^ a ° ced U P. the hall at 

Charley read through his JUSt turning awa Y- 

nrough his fifty-three-page treatment, made 



a few penciled changes, then went down the hall to Baiglen’s 
office. Cheryl said a Mr. McNaughton was with him but 
she'd buzz anyway. Baiglen said to have Charley come in. 

The producer rose from behind his desk. He didn’t look 
well to Charley. “Yes, the completed treatment Fine, 
Chuck, fine. We’ll get together Monday.” 

“I can start preliminary work on the script — ” 

“No,” Baiglen snapped, then muttered, “We don’t 
operate that way. I've neglected you, haven’t checked your 
work in a couple weeks. Got to see what you’ve done 
before — ” He sat down. “You don’t have to stick around. 
Chuck. Have a nice weekend.” 

Charley felt edgy. He hesitated, wanting to. ask about 
the first payment. Baiglen seemed to read his thoughts. “I’ll 
have a check for you Monday morning.” Charley mur- 
mured, “That’s all right,” and turned to go. Eighteen 
hundred wasn’t much, but how he needed it! And it was 
the first tangible proof of his new life. 

Baiglen’s visitor had been sitting quietly on the couch. 
Now he rose, hand extended. “I’m John — ’’ He stopped, 
chuckled, said, “Brad Madison. The name is fresh from 
my agent’s imagination.” They shook hands. “Hope you 
have a strong role for me, Mr. Halpert.” 

“John’s new in Hollywood,” Baiglen said. 

Brad, Carl. If my friends don’t use it, it’ll never stick." 

“We’re hoping to find a part for Brad,” Carl said. “If not 
in features, then in one of the television — ” 

„ * prefer features,” Madison interrupted, still smiling. 
Carl will end up using me in Terror Town, though modesty 
forbids my saying why.” 

Charley glanced at Baiglen and wondered at the pro- 
ducers expression. Some sort of conflict here. 

By the way,” Madison said, “you hear about Nat 
Markal’s new project?” 

“Rumors,” Baiglen muttered. 

Persistent rumors,” Madison said. “And what about that 
set being built on the back lot?” 

Charley said he hadn’t been getting around enough for 
shop talk. 

„ c ^ a . d i so i l took a newspaper clipping from his pocket 
oheilah Graham is supposedly very hip on Markal projects. 

I quote: Nat Markal of Avalon is out to prove he is in- 
deed Emperor of Hollywood. His newest production, title 
unknown, will dwarf anything yet filmed here or abroad. A 
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at in construction has eyebrows rising and “rt™ timid 
stockholders sweating, it’s that big! Mona ® ea ™ 
Gordon Hewlett will be among ten, count em, ten top 
names to star. And word has it Mona witt show more of 
herself in this super than she did in the famous Playboy 


Since it hardly concerned him, Charley murmured, 
"Sounds exciting," and, "Nice meeting you,” and went out 
the door. A sunny world was waiting, and he was a free 
man for three days! If he’d had bis car, he would have left 
L.A. immediately. But then again, he’d wanted to explore 
Avalon — to walk around and see its stages and the old 
Western town and that new set everyone was talking about. 

He told Cheryl he would meet her at the commissary, 
twelve sharp, and went downstairs. He felt marvelous! 
ff'er it being away from Celia? 

He was passing a phone booth when he suddenly realized 
she was working and Bobby got home from school at two- 
thirty. If he called at a quarter to three, he would get 
Bobby in. At a quarter to twelve California time, he could 
speak to his son! 

His heart began to pound. Not that he wanted to an- 
tagonize Celia further. But it was the only way. He had 
called home twice since that first call, and both times she’d 
found excuses for not bringing Bobby to the phone. Also, 
he had received no answers to his letters, including those 
addressed directly to Bobby, which meant that the boy 
wasn’t receiving them. 

He walked through the old Western town, deserted as he 
had hoped, but only a little of the magic came through 
to him. He kept thinking of Bobby, the quiet little boy who 
could run hard all day, or sit watching things all day, or 
walk with his father through stores or woods all day. He 
kept seeing the lean, wry face and unkempt brown hair and 
startled-looking eyes. 

He went to Stage 6 and a prison set and Stage 12 where 
8 , . c °medy was being filmed, and then it was eleven- 
tnirty and he began looking for a phone booth. 

He choked back a groan when his father-in-law’s high- 
pitched voice answered. "Hi, Pop, it’s Charles." 

Charles? Yeah?” The old man was getting hard of 
nearing. “Where are you? WhenYe you coming home?" The 
questions were shouted with unmistakable antagonism 
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His insides shook at the contact, the human contact, the 
emotional contact he had missed since leaving home. They 
parted in a few moments and he returned to the old Western 
town and was able to experience fantasy and smiled in 
shock when an extra in cowboy costume materialized 
around a corner. He walked on, walked farther than he’d 
imagined he could walk within the confines of the studio; 
walked out of the area of stages and offices to huge shops 
where sets were manufactured, and to warehouses where 
the sets and costumes of fifty years were stored. He looked 
into open doors and all was dusty and silent 

The silence didn’t last. He heard hammering and voices 
and suddenly came upon twenty-five or thirty workmen 
erecting half a dozen buildings. Not simple false-front sets 
like the old Western town. Not walls and doors propped up 
by planking. But buildings, going up much the way the real 
thing would. 

It took a moment, since this wasn’t the way any city on 
the face of the earth looked today. Then he recognized it 

There was the President’s House, or Palace, as the White 
House had been called before its fire-blackened freestone 
walls had been painted. And there was the old Capitol, the 
two wings and connecting building, before the distinctive 
dome had been added. And workmen were lining a dirt 
road with poplars, full-grown Lombardy poplars like those 
Jefferson had planted to relieve the raw frontier ugliness. 

Washington before the 'worst showing American arms 
had ever made, the most humiliating defeat the nation had 
ever suffered. 

He walked up Pennsylvania Avenue, watching a plow- 
like machine rut the dirt road as the real avenue had been 
Tutted. He approached the President’s House and beard two 
well-dressed young men arguing about what town this was 
supposed to be. “Whatever it is,” one said impatiently, “why 
build it this way? Why spend a fortune on this kind of 
Tealism? You can’t shoot real interiors half as good as you 
can interior sets.” Which was an obvious truth and only 
made this place more intriguing. 

Passing behind the Capitol, the image of a real city 
weakened. A steam shovel was scooping a moat, or canal, 
,n a straight line from the back of the Senate wing. And 
there had been no canal that Charley could remember . . . 

But of course. This Washington couldn’t go up exactly as 
the real one had. This Washington was for a movie. 
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Cameras would create the sense of size and space. What 
was being built were the important areas of action. The 
canal could become a waterfront. And that framework 
could become one of two warships the Americans had 
burned at the Naval Yard to prevent their falling into 
British hands. And that low building over there could be 
the tavern from which Americans had watched the 
President’s House go up in flames. 

He wandered around. He approached a stocky man with 
blueprints. “Washington, isn’t it?” 

The man shrugged and looked away. Surprised, Charley 
said it was obvious. The man hesitated, then said, “Yeah, I 
guess so, if you know a little history. It wasn’t obvious a 
few days ago. Going up fast now. Suppose to be hush-hush, 
according to the brass.” 

Charley wondered aloud how anything like those two 
famous buildings could be kept hush-hush, and the man 
laughed. “That’s show biz for you.” 

They talked a while about the old capital. The man 
showed Charley his blueprints and said they were based on 
plans drawn up by Major L’Enfant. They walked around 
together and the man said Charley was right about the 
small building’s being a tavern, the Indian Princess, and 
pointed out places where new buildings would rise: “The 
Gallatin Home, first to be burned. The Post Office and 
Patent Building, which the fast-talking Chief of Patents 
saved. The Sewell House, burned. And Carroll’s Row and 
the Treasury. St. John’s church, which I’ve got marked for 
grazing cows — ” 

Charley thanked him and they shook hands and the man 
said, I don t know how far Mr. Markal intends to go, but 
even this way it's going to run into a fortune. I don’t mean 
a small one either!” Charley had seen the truck unloading 
propane gas tanks and the men carrying lengths of pipe 
and fittings that looked like giant gas-range burners into 
the^ buildings. He pointed and said, “And then to bum it 
alk The man shook his head. “No one’s going to burn 
this set. Mr. Markal ordered that gas stuff for special 
lighting authentic flames during filming without en- 
dangering the set.” 

Charley said so long and hurried off. It was time to 
meet Cheryl. 

At an intersection near the parking lot, he saw her ap- 
proaching with Alan Devon. r>evnn woe 


Iating. Cheryl saw Charley, waved and walked more 
quickly. When Charley met them, Cheryl said, “Well, have 
a nice weekend, Mr. Devon.” Devon nodded curtly and 
strode off. Cheryl took cigarettes from her bag, and Charley 
held his lighter for her. They began to walk. Cheryl said, _ 
“I've got some good-bad news for you. You re not 
going to Sequoia. That’s the bad part. The good part isn t 
clear yet, but it might be very good.” She smiled at him, 
“Carl got a call from Markal’s office. You and Carl, others 
I imagine, are to leave your home numbers with his sec- 
retary. I already took care of that. You’re to stay available 
today and tomorrow.” 

“Sit around near the phone?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“What does it mean?” 

She shrugged. “The rumors, I suppose.” 

He looked blank. 

“Seems Emperor Nat is going to do something to make 
Cleopatra and all the other superdupers look like trailers.” 
“But what does he want with me?” 

“Who knows? Something you wrote. Something he 
heard about you. Something someone said. We sent your 
treatment over too.” 

He didn’t like that Fresh opinion brought in to com- 
plicate matters — and a level of opinion he wasn’t ready to 
face. His weekend aborted. And nothing would come of it 
anyway because what would Emperor Nat Markal want 
with Charley Halpert when he could command the biggest 
names in the business? A mistake. A damn fool mistake. 
Markal’s secretary had gotten things wrong. He said so. 

“You don’t understand Hollywood, Chuck. This is the 
Way things happen.” 

He wasn’t convinced. 

“It must be something you wrote,” she said. ‘Tm not 
saying you’re going to be A-Number-One boy on the 
project, but perhaps you’ll be used as an expert opinion. 

n World War II pilots or apartment houses or New York 
police procedure.” 

He looked at her. “You’ve read my novels?” 

Why not? The main branch Hollywood library has all 
ree of them, and I wanted to know what sort of writer 
my boss was hiring.” 

“Did you find out?” 

“A 


negative writer who’ll have to brighten up considerably for 
Hollywood.” She snapped her fingers. “Hey! Maybe Markal 
has a very capable, honest, negative writer in mind?’ 

He laughed. She said, “It’s worth losing your weekend 
just to meet him. If you want a career here. Emperor Nat 
is the man to know.” 

That at least made sense, and he nodded and said, \\ e li 
reschedule the trip for after the first draft.” She didn’t 
answer, and he realized he’d used the word “we, ’ and my 
God was it a Freudian slip? 

On the freeway she told him about her weekend job as a 
tutor. Then they were at the service station, and she waited 
until he was certain his car was ready. He wished her a 
pleasant weekend tutoring and added, “As pleasant as 
work can be.” 

“It can be very pleasant if the alternatives — ■” She smiled 
a little and shook her head. He reached in the window and 
touched her hand. She said, "Ciao, baby,” and drove off. 
He watched until the Plymouth sedan turned the comer. 


ISA YEE 

A few more days shooting and she would be through with 
Waikiki Nights. The garden-fantasy scene had gone well, 
though it had required four retakes because of Lobo and 
Nina. Isa felt she had actually done better on the second 
take than on the one they finally put in the can. If she had 
been a star she would have fought for the one that showed 
her to best advantage. But she wasn’t a star and she was 
no longer sure she would become a star. 

No word from Nat Markal. He hadn’t called her, nor 
had he been in touch with Jerry Storm. Two weeks ago Isa 
had decided she would have to change her plans, drop the 
aloof waiting-game and contact Emperor Nat herself. She 
hadn’t been able to get through to him. He was in New 
York, his secretary said. 

She had seen Alan Devon, who had been cool, polite and 
toward the end of the interview, encouraging, though he 
said he would have to view the rushes on Waikiki Nights 
before he spoke to Markal. She felt he had taste and a real 
knowledge of the industry and would therefore be no 
problem. She had also seen Baiglen, who had seemed im- 
pressed with her credits and with the rushes he had 
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l 0 °I» d \vas back on Stage 3 , sitting in bet shadowy Mrner. 

The niehtdub set was again the center oi 2Ctryit> 
frenzied activity since Zig Shroeder was way behind 
schedule. Waikiki Nights was supposed to have been shot 
in thirty days, but would run more than forty the way 
things were going. Markal wasn’t known for pampering 
directors who went so far over schedule and budget 
Lobo and the heavy, Wallace Brent, a longtime feature 
performer who had bombed out in a TV series of his own 
a few seasons back, were doing their big climax scene: a 
bit of dialogue, Brent pulling a gun, Lobo knocking him 
cold. Brent was a thicket, worid-weary lush now running 
to jowls and fat who liked boys as well as girls. He was 
always putting his hands on people. When he had tried it 
with Isa three weeks ago, she had ground her spike heel 
into his instep and murmured, “Pardon,” as he grunted 
in agony. He had looked at her hard and in his best heavy 
manner said, “Be careful. I eat little girls like you for 
breakfast." She had replied, “No need to tell me that, Mr. 
Brent.’’ A few of the kids had snickered, and Brent h2d 
limped over to a blond dancer. 

Now, no longer sure of Nat Markal, she was half-in- 
clined to try' Brent, who she knew had strong contacts in 
the gay network and could swing parts on five or six big 
television shows. 

The blues. All week long the blues. And a weekend of 
playing in the sun wouldn’t change anything. Only work ox 

the promise of work did that ■ 

Mhy hadn t Markal called? She couldn’t have fy>en 
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or greet her, hadn’t ■ 


glanced her way that she had noticed. He was standing 

-g-ss'zsrs? g-s*. 
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much she was forced to admit. His inshncts were every bit 
S "oof L h" own — perhaps bettor in U E h. of how she tad 
misjudged Markal. He had sensed a sister under the ivory 

ski p‘ n tj som ethine like that have happened with Markal? 

Paul Morse seated himself, then changed position as 
Teddy Base, Shroeder’s assistant, red^ectcd him, usmg a 
blowup still from the last shooting ^ bluepnnt How h 
was facing her? and before she could sMft her gaze ne 
looked up, right at her. She remembered the last thing 
she had- said to him, on the phone that eve ^S a djd 
ago, and winced inside, but kept her gaze level. H 
too, and then he smiled slowly and mouthcd a word Evea 
as she told herself she couldn't possibly make.it out, she 

seemed to hear him: " Yassah . ’ , nroud 

So what. So he was telling her he was Negro and proun 

Or that she was Negro and nothing could change it 
. But he couldn’t know. No one could know. 

Nat Markal had millions of dollars and power ana 
people who would do things for him. It was just possime 
he had found out about Louella Walters. It was j u 
possible he knew what Paul Morse only suspected, an 
the knowledge had eliminated Isa Yee as both perso 


interest and star potential. 

Why had she ever pitched Markal! She should hi 
known he would be too much for her. Emperor Nat t 
Hollywood Giant, as Variety called him. Now word wouic 
get around and there would be laughter. And sneers oo 

The music started, the cameras rolled. Shroeder caliea 
"Action!” Isa tried to immerse herself in the excitement o 
movie-making, but after a while she thought of Markn 
of his reading her official biography and laughing and toss 
ing it away. She thought of him constructing a trn 
biography of Isa Yee, and the tidal wave of sneers an 
laughter rising and washing her clear out of Hollywood. 


Bom in the town of Dovenvillc, Kentucky, in tb 
section of shanties sometimes called Coontown b 



-white Southerners, Isa Yee-true name LoueUa 
Walters — was given a classical Negro upbringing by 
her mother’s field-hand family (one old grand- 
mother), an upbringing tempered by the warmth and 
wit of neighbors who helped her remember her 
father, “that long-gone Chink.” Louella’s mother, 
the popular roadhouse waitress Sue-Ellen Walters, 
was herself the result of miscegenation, her mother 
having been pressed into service by a trio of white 
gentlemen who came upon her as she walked from 
a field of famous Kentucky burley. Sue-EUen’s ex- 
perience was initially more pleasant, since she wel- 
comed the courtship of the Chinese air cadet she 
knew only as Yee. But later, after failing to locate 
his field and inform him of the impending arrival oi 
an heir, pleasant memories evaporated. So it wa; 
that Louella grew up the third consecutive bastarc 
daughter in the Walters clan (the grandmothe: 
chuckled bitterly when asked if she had known he 
father, stating she’d lost count after the seventh) 
but she was destined for more exciting things thai 
either mother or grandmother. Affectionately nick 
named “Slit Eyes,” “Cheese Face” and “Yellow 
Menace" by her schoolmates, Louella firmly turned 
her back on all childhood fun and applied herself to 
her studies. While spending summer afternoons in 
the town library, she was surprised to be treated with 
courtesy and consideration by elderly white ladies 


who thought her Eurasian, an exotic species infinitely 
preferable to them uppity Nigras. Despite her pride 
in and love of the Negro people who had treated her 
with such warm good spirits, Louella decided it was 
only right to recognize her white and Asian blood. 
After all, those two races had given her many ad- 
vantages, such as straight hair, small features and 
fight pigmentation. 


The death of the grandmother and the desire of the 
mother to better her position presented Louella with 
the opportunity to go from rural to urban life, from 
small town to . big city with all attendant oppor- 
tumnes. Chicago was the city. Fourteen years old and 
nsl developing into a fair-skinned beauty, Louella 
prevailed, upon her mother to move tn 5* rrnv^rl 
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standing example of the heights to which an enter- 
prising Negro girl can rise fay not only denying h 
race but learning to hate ih . . . 


Isa stared at the nightclub set, tasting the bitterness of 
her fantasy. The quiet male voice said, “Black thoughts, 


huh, baby?” . , , 

She snapped her head to the left. It was Paul Morse. 
She glanced at the set again and saw they had finished 
rcshooting and were setting up a new scene. She also saw 
Emma, the makeup assistant, watching, looking tense and 
unhappy. The aunt, at least, knew the score! 

She began to rise. Morse put his hand on her shoulder. 

It was a big lean hand and very strong. He pushed her 
back down easily. 

“Let me introduce myself.” 

She looked at his hand. 

He removed it— but slowly, his fingers fingering. ‘Hum- 
phrey Barchester,” he said and ducked his head a little. 

It had been a tough few weeks. She needed a laugh. She 
laughed. 

“Can anyone with a name like that be a black bastard?” 
he asked. 

She tried to turn away, but his eyes probed deep and 
held her. She murmured, “I’m sorry about that.” 

“You disappoint me. I’d expect that from fay, not mixed- 
blood." She made her decision then. No more losing her 
cool with this man. She shrugged and said, “What’s the 
bit with the name?” 


No bit. It’s my real name. Paul Morse is for Central 
Casting. Humphrey Barchester is the one on the birth 
certificate.” 


“You poor thing.” 

He smiled. "I don’t know. You’d he surprised how a 
name like that sticks in people’s minds.” 

‘Til bet.” 


And its important that people, black people, remem- 
, nams ' So listen when I talk to them.” 

'What are you when you’re not acting, some sort of 
salesman?" 

You could say that. I sell black. Like in black bastard.” 
A S '- T f • All right. Mr. Morse or Barchester or 
h< ' ver - 1 ve said I’m sorry, so if you don’t mind—” 



“The trouble is I do mind. I meant everything I said on 
the phone, even if you didn’t” 

She looked at the set. 

“I guess it’s no use asking you out again?” 

She shook her head. 

“I thought not. So I’ll have to call at your apartment 
some evening.” 

She jerked her eyes to him. “Don’t you ever do that! We 
have a security system. You’d be very sorry!” 

“Probably. But you’re worth the risk.” 

She stared. “Why?” 

He shrugged. “Chemistry. Fate. Voodoo. Some old lady 
in Watts or Pacoima stuck a pin through my heart and 
I’m spelled.” 

“A man with your education and nerve, you can get all 
the women you want.” She quickly added, “Your own 
kind.” 

He leaned close. She froze, not knowing what to expect. 
But it certainly wasn’t what followed. “You ever attend 
rallies?” 

“What rallies?” 

“CORE. SNCC. Even that tired old NAACP.” 

She made a laughing sound. “I even turn them off when 
they talk on television.” 

“The Eurasian backlash. We were afraid of that.” 

She looked at the set. Emma was at the dressing table, 
trying to work on Nina and watch her nephew at the same 
time. The poor woman looked frantic. 

Isa turned her head. Morse had bent lower, and their 
eyes and lips were suddenly very close. “Mr. Morse — ” 

“Humphrey.” 

“You want to be called that?” 

“It’s me. Like my Momma named me. Like my great- 
great-grandfather took his master’s name. It’s a big name, 
too big for a Negro to carry, people think. Funny for a 
Negro to carry, people think. Only it’s not. Not for this 
Negro. I’m going to have to add a middle initial before 
I’m through.” He grinned. 

His teeth were slightly uneven, his eyes narrow and 
penetrating. He had a real wicked look seen this close. An 
interesting look . . . 

She stood up. “Good-bye, Humphrey Barchester.” She 
shook her head a little, smiling. 

He nodded, eyes reaching^ for hers. “So long, Isa Yee. 
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Which one of us is real, do you suppose, and which the 
put-on?" 

Her smile weakened. “All people are real. 

“That’s so, Isa Yee?” And he went back to the set. 

She glared after him, wanting to say something because 
he had angered her. And then took herself in hand and 
thought it through and realized there was only one man 
to whom she had anything to say, only one man who 
counted now. 

It was ten-thirty. She wouldn’t be on camera until late in 
the afternoon, the way Shroeder was going along. She had 
to make a move, had to take a chance. 

She picked up her bag and walked toward the exit. She 
walked quickly, briskly, so as not to lose courage. A grip 
opened the heavy soundproofed door for her. She smiled 
and murmured, “Thanks so much.” He nodded and hur- 
ried to get the outer door. She could feel him looking 
after her as she stepped into brilliant sunshine. She knew he 
was still looking as she moved off, unhurriedly now, 
building her strength as a female, her excitement as a 
female, as she did when going on camera. Exactly as when 
going on camera. 

She walked toward ISIat Markal’s office. 


CARL BA1GIEH 

Until last night, Carl had felt things were working out. 

ot he was free of John McNaughton — or Brad 
Madison as he now called himself. But the heightened 
awareness of the past had receded as Madison busied him- 
‘, e w hh acting lessons and interviews and stayed away 
rom the office. The bills had to be paid, of course, but 
) cy were reasonable; and besides, Carl had recently come 
into an unexpected bit of money from a TV deal. His 
natural ebullience, his physical well-being and drive and 
energy had reasserted themselves, and he was enthusiastic 
about the first half of the treatment Halpert had done and 
about several stories he had selected for future proIerf<n 
. Uome held Ruth, and she was an endless sonyo o 
j°y and comfort. Home also held Andy, and there (ho I- 
and comfort was flawed by disquieting chant? 'v 0 bn * 
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pressions don’t count. I was twenty-one before I discovered 
that the entire world wasn’t like L.A.” 

She and Madison laughed. Carl went to the blue arm- 
chair beside the couch. He seated himself and drank 
and spoke carefully. “What time did you get here, Brad?” 
It was now past nine. 

“Four-thirty.” 

“I never get home before five-thirty.” 

“Actually closer to six most evenings,” Ruth said. “But 
Brad had the impression — ” 

“I’m sorry,” Madison interrupted, “I thought you said 
you’d be home early tonight Besides, didn’t we have an 
appointment?” 

“Tentative,” Carl said, and wanted another drink and 
lit a cigarette. 

Madison stood up. “I seem to have made a mess of it.” 

“Come now,” Ruth said, glancing at Carl reprovingly. 
“What difference does it make when you were supposed 
to come? You’re here and you’ve made Violet happier than 
she’s been in years.” To Carl: “He praised her meat loaf, 
and no one’s done that in the three years she’s worked for 
us!” 

Carl managed the laugh, but it was an effort. Madison 
knew his hours well enough. Madison had never been 
invited here, never would be, and knew that too. 

“I really have to be going," Madison said. He stepped 
to Carl and patted his shoulder. “We’ll get together to- 
morrow morning." 

He turned to Ruth and thanked her for dinner and went 
to Andy and shook his hand. “You’re a very good-looking 
boy, though you don’t favor your father too much.” 

Carl tensed. 

“Dad says I look like my mother,” Andy murmured, 
eyes down. 

Madison turned blandly to Ruth. “Oh?” 

“Not me,” Ruth said, “Didn’t you know Carl’s first 
wife?" 

“No.” 

She waited for an explanation. Madison smiled easily. 
Carl cleared his throat and said, “We were . . . business 
acquaintances. Just never got around to each other’s 
homes.” 

“And now we’re changing that,” Madison said. “You’ll 
have to see my apartment. I’m just getting it furnished.” He 
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“I don’t like him,” Andy announced as s 
door closed. “He’s pitching all the time.” _ ^ 

“What sort of thing is that to say about your = 

friend?” Ruth asked. “I found him .mannerly and interest- 
ing. Incredibly handsome, of course. 

“Did he pitch you?” Carl asked sharply. 

She laughed. “Don’t you trust your friend?’ _ 

Carl shrugged, seeing she was pleased by his reaction. 
“He's not really a friend. An actor, trying to make out. He’s 
using our common background as an entry point. So Andy 
isn’t far wrong.” 

Ruth sighed. “That’s show biz. You hungry?” 

He said a sandwich in the kitchen would do, if she would 
join him. She got up and began to walk by. He took her 
hand. ‘You’re beautiful tonight.” She glanced at Andy, 
always a little reticent in her stepson’s presence. “Did you 
know your father was a mad lover?” 

Andy slouched low in the armchair, eyes down, smiling 
faintly. The smile was Myra’s. His small, tight frame was 
also more Myra than Carl. He was shorter, slimmer, darker 
than his father. The similarities to Myra were many and, 
lately, disturbing. When Ruth went out, he said, “Mr. 
Madison going to work for you. Dad?” 

“He might.” 

Andy examined his hands. “Be careful how you cast 
him. He’s a fag.” 

Carl was shocked, and covered with a sophisticated 
shrug. “Many actors are homosexuals. It doesn’t stop them 

trom doing good work. But not Madison. Just look at 
him. 

Andy smiled. 

Carl said, “Didn’t he tell you he was a police officer?” 
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simple it would be to let your wife and son know you 
killed Myra Baiglen.” 

Carl moved his lips, trying to form the proper question. 
Madison spoke first 

“I’m going to recreate your thinking on the subject of 
Brad Madison, formerly John McNaugbton. Here’s what 
you’ve been saying to yourself. A month has passed since 
Madison left the Devereux Police Department I’ve paid 
the bills and have the canceled checks to prove it In a 
short while he’ll be working for me. Now what have I got 
to fear from him? How can he go to the police and say 
he has evidence against me? Won’t it be obvious he’s been 
blackmailing me? He has too great a stake in Hollywood 
now and he’ll have more as time goes on. I don’t think I 
have to wait for him to be earning his way. I think I can 
boot him in the ass soon.’” He. dragged on his cigarette. 
‘‘That’s right, isn’t it. Bagel?” 

Carl flushed. “Watch your damned mouth.” 

“See? You feel free to snap at me. You no longer fear 
me. Bagel. You think the ax I hold over your head has 
dulled. But you’re wrong, and last night I determined just 
how wrong. Your son has fond memories of his mother. 
Your wife is a lady, not a tough show-doll turned pro- 
ducer’s wife, as I thought she might be. You’d lose them 
both, Carl. Never doubt that for a second. You'd lose 
them both, even if you beat the rap.” 

They looked at each other. Carl said, “I’ll continue to 
pay the bills. Is that w’hat you wanted to hear?” 

Madison flicked ashes into a tray. “Ruth told me you’ve 
been cutting a feature for ABC television. And that two 
more are included in the deal. And that you’re delighted 
with the exposure. She didn’t discuss money, but I as- 
sume — ” 

Carl stood up. 

Madison said, “I need two thousand dollars. I can’t bill 
you for everything. A social life requires cash in the 
pocket. Courting a beautiful woman requires cash in the 
pocket.” 

Carl came around the desk, fists clenched. Madison put 
back his head and laughed. “Come off it, Carl. I’m six-four, 
a hundred ninety pounds, and I was a cop.” 

Carl stood there, trembling with rage and hatred. "Social 
life.” he said, remembering Andy’s comments. Courting 
a beautiful woman.’’ He laughed thickly. '""'X 
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Madison’s expression changed, grew watchful. 

“Who do you think you’re kidding?” Carl said, giving 
his words all the sneer he could muster. 

“You’re very moral — for a murderer.” 

The word struck Carl, drained him of strength. “I’m no 
nurderer,” he muttered, and retreated behind his desk. 

“I think you are. I think you planned your wife’s death 
ind carried it out beautifully. Premeditated, as they say 
h my old profession. Murder in the first degree. A capital 
offense.” 

Carl sank into his chair. Madison came across the room. 
’My check, please." 

Carl wrote it out. Madison put it in his pocket without 
;o much as glancing at it. He returned to the couch. “Now 
[hat the unpleasantries are over, let’s talk about my career. 
What have you been doing for me?" 

Carl said it wasn’t time for anything but training. Madi- 
son said he had been acting all his life, in one form or 
another, and had proved his ability in Santa Ana. “Bernard 
says I’m ready for anything I can get, television or features. 
Call him, why don’t you? And call Lee too. He said he 
would put his reputation on the line supporting me.” Carl 
began to answer, but Madison said, “Don’t discuss it with 
me, Carl. Do it. I want some work next week. The trouble 
with you, Carl, is you don’t really believe in my career. 
I’m an actor, a good one, and my looks will make me a 
star. Once I am a star, you’re really off the hook. Because 
then and only then will I have as much — more, to my way 
of thinking — to lose as you do.” He walked to the door, 
“By the way, don't be shocked at the bill for these.” He 
indicated his clothing with a sweeping gesture: blue cruise 
jacket, cream sport shirt, navy-blue trousers, black slipper 
shoes. “They're the best.” 

Carl said nothing. 

“You don’t think they’re a little fruity, do you? The 
shop I patronize has a reputation . . . well, people suspect 

Carl turned away in his swivel chair. Madison laughed. 

' Think how tough it would be, baby, if I went ape over 
you r 

Carl's face flamed. Madison laughed himself out the 
door. 

Car! phoned Lee Denkerson, the young agent to whom 
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£ Madlon over to Myles Stone of 
first thing Monday morning. Then he called Myles and 
g»e lea minutes of hard sell, after which he sat slumped 
and still at his desk. His concept of not letting Madison go 
too far was revealed as nonsense. Madison would go as 

far as he wanted. , , 

He checked his watch. An hour and a half before lunch 

with Markal. 

"/ think you planned your wife’s death . . . Premeditated 
. . Murder in the first degree. A capital offense.” 

He felt a weakness, a trembling. No one had ever said 
that to him. He had never said it to himself. 


Had he murdered her? 

It was a cold day. He remembered that because Myra 
had bundled Andy up in far too much clothing and the 
boy had complained. But Myra never changed her mind, 
not about anything, and she slapped the boy and shouted, 
“You want to get sick! You want me to slave over you 
like I slave over your father with his cramps and heartburn 
and saying I have to cook special for him.” Andy had run 
out, crying, and Myra turned on Carl. It was Saturday. 
Another happy weekend in the Baiglen household. “Gel 
me a fulltime cook and maid. I can’t handle special diets 
and this house and all the work. I’m not well myself. Mj 
headaches — ■” 


He had gone upstairs, his stomach cramping. He hat 
never known cramps and heartburn before maxryin 
Myra. Now his doctor said he had an incipient ulcer. 

He went to the spare bedroom fitted out as a study an 
sat in the armchair and picked up the book he’d bee 
reading: Bosley Crowther’s Lion's Share, a history c 
MGM. He had some two hundred books on shelves alon 
the walls, most concerned with the movie industry. Thei 
were histories, biographies, collections of articles, nove 
about Hollywood. There were ghost, horror and scieno 
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their lawyer. They contradicted everything Carl said and 
accused him of using extreme measures in a simple family 
quarrel. The psychiatrist was angry at Carl for involving 
him in “a touchy legal question.” Carl then suggested 
Myra go home with her mother, but the resultant huddle 
with the lawyer brought a flat no. She would never give up 
her husband, her son, her home, her state of mind. The 
mother and sister left after assuring her they would see she 
was fully protected. They knew what Myra was and 
wanted her as far from their own homes as possible. It was 
Carl Baielen who would carry the burden of Myra all his 
life. 

But when he faced her in his study that February day, 
he was no longer willing to fulfill the martyr’s role they 
had assigned to him. There was a burning impatience to be 
rid of his incipient ulcer. He raised his fist as he had that 
other time, and her voice choked off and he backed away. 
“If you don’t give me a divorce,” he said, “I’m going to 
kilt you!” 

The terror burst across her face, the psychotic terror of 
a woman who lived in a world haunted by hatred and 
persecution, who suspected plots against her life all the 
time. She twisted and ran, a jumble of. bathrobe and flying 
hair and flailing arms, careening into the hall and toward 
the staircase. A high, gibbering sound flowed in her wake, 
and her head turned, jerking, to look back at him. She was 
almost at the staircase. She was going to plunge down the 
staircase. 

He watched, horrified, and at the last moment shouted, 
“Myra, look out!” Her head jerked back around front 
and she ran on by the stairs and into the bathroom at the 
end of the hall. The door slammed shut, the bolt clicked. 
She was in her sanctuary. He went slowly down the hall 
and stopped at the door. “I’m sorry,” he said, because deep 
under his hatred and despair was pity for her tormented 
life. 

Tricks!” she screamed. “You have a knife! I can hear 
you picking at the lock! Please don’t kill me, Carl, don’t, 
don t •” She beat at something, the wall perhaps, and 
^cpt hysterically. He tried to tell he meant her no harm. 
Ine shower came on, drowning out his voice. He went 
downstairs and had a drink. Andy came in. He went back 
upstairs and the bathroom door was still locked and the 
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facts and the authorities had fewer suspicions than the 
others and that was what counted. 

And all the time that letter had been upstairs, jammed 
behind the medicine chest — the letter that could destroy 

The phone rang. He sat at his desk and looked at the 
corkboard wall of stills, at Haipert’s treatment, at the 
double-frame photographs of Ruth and Andy, at the 
desk calendar where Cheryl had noted his luncheon ap- 
pointment with Nat Markal. This was 'his life. This, not 
the past. 

“God will punish you,” the sister had said at the 
coroner’s inquest “Wait and see. God will punish you.” 

He and Ruth hadn’t been able to have children. And 
now. Brad Madison ... 

The buzzer sounded. Cheryl said Mr. Markal had 
canceled their lunch date. 

Carl tried to read the treatment 
God will punish you. 

It wasn’t God but a blackmailer, a contemptible faggot 
blackmailer who was punishing him! - 
He sat hunched over his desk, thinking hard. There was 
always a twist, a turn of story to surprise the audience. 
There was always a way to trap the villain when he seemed 
to hold all the aces. He just had to search until he found it 
At four-thirty he was working with the cutter in the 
basement projection room, and Cheryl phoned. Nat Markal 
had okayed his edited version of Microbe Monsters and 
complimented him highly on the special effects. “Just the 
special effects?” he mumbled. 

“Mr. Markal wants you to keep yourself available to- 
night and tomorrow. And he wants to see whatever Charles 
Halpcrt has done on Terror Town. Shall I send over a 
carbon of the treatment?" 

Carl said Nat Markal didn’t read carbons. Send over 
the original. 

He had intended to work until seven, but told the cutter 
he d been called to an important meeting. He just couldn’t 
concentrate anymore. Too many things happening. Too 
many pressures building. 

God will punish you. 



AT MAHKAL 


ertha came info Nat Markal’s office three times after 
lforming him that Isa Yee was waiting, and each time he ' 
'as going to tell her to send the girl away. She didn’t have 
n appointment, rind he wouldn’t have given her one had 
tie asked. He had already done as much for her as was 
ecessary: contacting Devon and Baiglen; asking Terry 
lanford to give her preliminary consideration; and, some- 
ring she couldn’t know, deciding she would test for a part 
r Joneses. So there was simply no reason for him to see 
er. Besides, he was busier than he’d been in years. Dave 
ankin was flying in today. Joneses was about to be brought 
rto the open. 

But he didn’t send her away. He signed papers and saw 
-foe Sholub and, without planning it, told Bertha to cancel 
iis luncheon with Carl Baiglen. “And Miss Yee?” Bertha 
lueried. He waved his hand impatiently. “Get me Sol 
Joloway.” 

She nodded, surprised at the evasion, and went out. He 
rad surprised a lot of people these past few weeks, Adele 
included. She couldn’t believe he was going to work this 
hard when “We’ve got everything and it will only go to 
taxes.” On the flight back from New York she had re- 
minded him of how they had decided he would reduce his 
working hours, his duties at Avalon, even if he didn’t 
leave the industry. “What happened to change things, 
Nat?" 

“I saw how bored I’d be.” 

“But you were going to take time for living.’’ 

“Living is working. Otherwise — " He had shrugged and 
ordered drinks from the stewardess and not returned to the 
subject, but his thought had been, “Otherwise a man can go 
rotten." 

The return to full activity had done him a world of 
good. The days went quickly again. The nights were all 
right, though he didn’t sleep well unless he had con- 
siderable wine with dinner, or took a tranquilizer. • 

Bertha buzzed him. He spoke to Sol Soloway, vice- 
president in charge of all Avalon advertising, promotion 
and publicity, about being firm with Lou Grayson. “But he 
wants more trade ads on Killjoy, Nat. He’s very insistent. 
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He’s talking about a better deal at Paramount or Metro 
again.” 

Nat leaned back and closed his eyes. He would send 
Isa Yee away as soon as he hung up. “All right, give him 
an extra ad or two.” 

He feels his promotion is minimal. Wants a campaign 
to make the columnists associate Killjoy with him pcr- 
50, S;. Feels we re not spreading around enough money.” 

Killpy and Grayson? Killjoy is pure saint Grayson is 
pure^scx maniac. Does he want the columnists to print 
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“Wonderful writer, Sheilah." _ 

“There was something about a big production.” 

“Oh?” 

“Any truth to it, Nat? We’ve all heard rumors. And that 
enormous set . . . Olive feels that as third largest stock- 
holder—” 

“When I schedule a production, she’ll know. Everyone 
will know.” 

“But if this is a management decision — ■” 

"Management will decide. Good-bye, Sol.” 

They couldn’t do a thing to stop him. They could steam 
and they could stew, but they couldn’t do a thing. He 
and Sankin ran the show, and Dave would never turn 
against him. 

Not that they should want to stop him. As stockholders, 
they were going to make plenty. 

He had an instant of doubt. Could he possibly be wrong 
about Joneses? Could his desire to do something big and 
lasting have weakened his instinct for picking money- 
makers? 

He buzzed Bertha and asked who was next. She said, 
“Mr. Grayson just walked in. He would like a moment.” 

\ “All right." 

The door opened, and the lean man hurst in. Lou 
Grayson didn’t simply enter a room, he exploded inside. 
It irritated Nat, but he rose and held out his hand. A star 
was a star. 

“Lou, what can I do for you?” 

Grayson gripped the hand briefly and looked around the 
office and shook his head and waved his long arms. "Man, 
this crazy digs! You wanna sell it, Nat?” 

Nat smiled and sat down. 

Grayson jerked his head at the door. “That little Chink 
out there. Givald gishreipen! Who is she?” 

“That why you came?” Nat murmured. 

“No, that’s why I'll come!” He flung himself into a chair, 
grinning. Nat waited coldly. Grayson’s grin faded. He was 
a tall, rawboned man in a gray silk-and-somcthing suit 
with tendons standing out on his neck, a man of forty- 
two with the face of an idiot child. His slips, slides and 
pratfalls looked natural, looked effortless on the screen, 
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but they weren’t. His staggers, sags, wild dances and 
famous “fits” seemed to be the result of instant im- 
provisation, but they weren’t. He was an incredible athlete 
who worked incredible hours to perfect his routines, a 
man capable of startling feats of strength. Anyone but 
Nat Markal would have felt much discomfort when Lou 
Grayson stopped smiling that abruptly. Nat Markal felt 
nothing but impatience to be rid of him. 

“I’m not being treated right, Nat.” 

“I spoke to Sol. We’re increasing your advertising.” 

“Not only that I’m a producer as well as an actor, yet 
you don’t bother informing me of anything that goes on. 
Your new production — ” 

“It’s not a comedy, Lou. And I’ve always reserved the 
right to choose my casts. And there’s nothing official yet.” 

“I don’t care about official. I want to be given some 
decent treatment around here. I’ve had feelers from Para- 
mount, from MGM, from Fox. You think I can’t go 
there?" 

“Not while you’re under contract to Avalon.” 

“You think I can’t make you break that contract?” 
Markal looked at him. Grayson met his look, glaring, 
then jumped up and said, voice high, “I’m not saying you 
haven't helped my career, Nat. I’m not saying you didn’t 
pick me and Mamie out of the TV variety gutter and give 
us our chance. But I do things for you too. I bring in the 
nioola!” 

“Yes, you do.” 

Grayson nodded hard, blinking his eyes, and Nat had 
the feeling he was close to tears. An enigma. A lecher, a 
genius, an imponderable. 

Tell me what you want,” Nat said, softening his voice 
and manner. “Perhaps we can work it out.” 

Grayson sat down again. “Just a little respect,” he 
whispered thickly. “Just to be treated like a mensch.” 

Markal nodded and wondered at this man. Lou Grayson 
v as worth ten, twelve million. Lou Grayson was adored 
by fully half the population of America. Lou Grayson did 
things, manipulated people, the way no one on the lot 
would dare. Yet here he was, a hurt little boy. 

The name of the picture is The Eternal Joneses. Would 
you like to hear about it?” 

Grayson nodded eagerly. 



Nat outlined the project, and as he talked developed it 
further for himself. When he finished, Grayson jumped 
up. “My God, Nat! My God!” 

Instantly, Nat forgave him everything. Grayson was 
exuding pure enthusiasm. “It strikes you?” 

“Strikes me! It's . . . it’s fantastic, Nat! It’s genius! My 
God!" He leaned over the desk, those neck tendons stand- 
ing out like steel wires. “I’ve gotta have a part in it!" 

Nat began to answer. Grayson almost ran to the door. 
“I don’t care what. A wa!k-on. A little more than a walk- 
on. I don’t care what. Funny or serious. Anything. Tyrone 
Chalze will direct, of course? You leave it to him. He 
knows what I can do. I don’t care what.” He was halfway 
out when he stopped. “Full-page ads in the quality papers, 
Nat. On Killjoy, right? Full-page ads to kick it off. After 
that, so you’ll squeeze me, so I’ll scream. Okay?” 

“We never squeeze you, Lou.” 

Grayson closed the door behind him. 

The man knew pictures. Whatever he was, he knew 
pictures and look how he’d responded! Joneses was going 
to make history! 

He buzzed for Bertha to come in. He was going to tell 
her to send Miss Yee away. He said, “Anyone else break 
in since we last talked?” 

She didn't laugh. Her voice was strained. “No, Mr. 
“/■Markal.” 
t'- “What is it?” 

“Uh . . . nothing. Mr. Grayson just left.” 

He remembered Grayson's comment on Isa Yee. “Did 
he . . . act up?” 

“It’s not for me to say, Mr. Markal.” 

“Speak louder, please.” She was flushed, upset. He said 
“Well?" She shook her head. “Nothing. You know Mr. 
Grayson. The girl. Miss Yee, she . . . she struck him.” 

He began to smile, and controlled it. "Why?” 

She dropped her eyes, embarrassed. “I never saw Mr. 
Grayson in action before.” 

That hand-under-the-dress bit? In Nat Markal’s office? 
On the instant he was raging, reaching for the phone. 
Then he stopped. What was it to him? Everyone knew 
about Lou Grayson. Why should this be any different? 

He lit a cigar. He had bought some decent Havanas in 
New York, secured via a contact at the UN. Steep at a 
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. ' . . hnx but who could shop around these 

days? Yet he hated to be taken, by anyone, m any sort Ox 
a deal, big or small. 

ha Yee thought to take him* . . • 

Again, his unconscious had served him weU. Agam^s 
instincts had jelled and presented him with a hunch, a 
thought that crystallized his feelings and answered his 

qU Is S a°Ye S e thought to take him, and that was why he hadn’t 
called her. But now he would see her. He would make it 
clear that Nat Markal could not be taken. 

“Send in Miss Yee,” he said. Bertha began to leave. Just 
a moment-” She glanced back. ‘‘Wait for my buzz.” She 
went out. 

He turned in his chair and stared at the wall behind his 
desk, then laughed at himself. But the thought that had 
caught him unawares persisted. He went to the wall, 
opened the compartment by pressing a nearly invisible 
knothole in the paneling and took out the teakwood chest. 
He placed it on the desk, opened it, examined himself in 
the lid mirror. 4 

He chose a white china shake-bottle and applied cologne 
to his cheeks and scalp. Again he laughed at himself, but 
he opened a jar and dipped in his finger and carefully 
touched on a cosmetic ointment specifically blended for 
the skin tint under his eyes. He covered the dark circles, 
the web of wrinkles, then considered a blue vase that had 
embarrassed him when Bonne first described the powder 
it contained, “To be applied to the genitals,” Bonne had 
murmured in his soft French accent. " A benediction for 
the ladies. A stimulant for the gentleman. Pour les tissus 
trectiles.” r 

He slapped the teakwood lid closed and returned the 
box to the compartment. He sat down at his desk and 
raised the phone. “Send in Miss Yee.” The fragrance of 
the cosmetics wafted about him. He puffed hard on his 
cigar. When the Eurasian entered, he was wreathed in 

aSSTfh „ ? r'A.“ Mte Yee '" he 

around the cigar and lifted himself perfunctorily. 


keep in touch, Mr. Markal.” She sat straight and rather 
stiffly, both feet planted on the floor. “I phoned several 
times but was unable — ” 

“Out of town," he interrupted, and smelled his cologne 
and wondered what the powder would feel like. Paul 
Bonne had given him the men’s toiletries set about two 
years ago. Nat had considered throwing the damn stuff 
away the day he got it, but instead had put it in the wall 
compartment, thinking to give it in turn to one of his 
fruitier male stars. Now he had used it, and God only 
knew why. 

“I left a message, Mr. Markal.” 

He muttered, “Unusually busy," and looked away. She 
was an exquisite thing, delicate and ripe at the same time. 
He was more convinced than ever she was going to make 
money for Avalon. 

She was silent. He glanced at her. Only then did she 
continue. 

"I was wondering if I’d offended you in any way." 

He was thrown off balance. “Why would you think that?” 

She crossed her legs. The slit opened and the ivory Hesh 
emerged. She licked her lips. Her tongue was bright pink; 
narrow and fat and pointy. It made his own lips dry on the 
^ instant, and he grew impatient for her answer. 

’ j “This isn’t easy for me, Mr. Markal.” Her voice was un- 
. r steady. Her eyes touched his and fell. 

He was suddenly afraid. “You’re upset. My secretary 
told me. Lou Grayson — ” 

“It had nothing to do with Lou Grayson. He is what he 
is.” 

“Yes, slightly unbalanced when it comes to pretty 
women.” 

She shrugged. “Women don’t always think so. Some 
prefer his direct action to all the talk, all the dishonesty 
that passes for romance before bed.” 

He was startled. “You obviously aren’t one of them.” 

“I might be, if I hadn’t met you." 

He laughed, too loud. "Well, how have you been? Alan 
Devon and Carl Baiglen both approved of you, you know 
that? Devon thought your rushes in the Lobo Stretch 
feature were far above the general quality of the film." He 
hadn t meant to buy her off with goodies, yet went on, 
afraid to let her continue. "I have some plans for you and 
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I think you’ll like them. In fact. I’m sure of it Want to 

hear about them?” . « 

to let me speak my mind, *iie you. 


ter than he should, and yet it aiam cnangc ^ uuu 5 . 
She kept looking at him, solemnly, and he muttered, .By 
all means, speak.” 

“I’m a woman,” she said, voice faint, eyes falling away 
again. “I have instincts. When we met, I felt ... we 
would meet again.” 

He leaned back in his chair. This was marvelous. Chutz 
pah, Eurasian style! He hardened himself. “I don’t under- 
stand what you’re getting at” 

Her eyes came back to him, violently, and he was shaken 
in spite of all his hardening and suspicion and refusal to 
be taken. “Yes, you do. You wanted to see me. And since 
you’re Nat Marital, I wanted to see you.” 

No subterfuge there. No cheapness either, somehow. 
“I’ve waited a month,” she said, “and the waiting has 
become impossible and I want to know what I do now. Do 
I forget Nat Markal and go on with my life, or does my 
life change?” 

"How would your life change?” he asked, smiling. 

“Are you laughing at me?” 

He shook his head. He should laugh at her and tell her 
to run along and do her acting in front of the cameras. He 
said, “I wouldn’t want your life to change. If I saw any 
woman it would only be ... a temporary arrangement.” 
He smiled again, pleased with himself. But she held his 
eyes and nodded, and he suddenly saw her as he had the 
last time, her legs and- lips and face and bottom, the vouth 
and fire he needed. 

Yes, she said, “but I would belong to you. Tempo- 
rarily. 1 understand that. But completely, for as long as it 
las ed. I wouldn’t play at it, Mr. Markal. I would work at 
it, to make it mean something.” 

He was held by those dark eyes, that somber face 

° ut ,o wt hH “>*• ^ a 
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reputation not to fall for this sort of thing! Because it was. 
small-time, sordid, wrong to play these games! 

“I told you I had plans for you,” he said sharply. “You’re 
going to get a chance at a featured role. Better than the 
ingenue in Terror Town, though Baiglen would use you for 
that. Better than Pony Girl in The Squaws, though Chalze 
would use you for that A big opportunity, and it's al- 
ready decided. You understand me? Nothing more will 
happen, nothing less will happen, whether or not we 
. . . meet" He rose. “Good-bye, Isa. Go on with your 
life. I prefer it that way.” 

She also rose. “I don’t think you prefer it that way. I 
think you want me." 

“Oh?" He chuckled. Emperor Nat in benign amusement 
Emperor Nat joking with a lovely child. Only it wasn’t 
that way. Heat swept him, and he picked up his cigar and 
busied himself relighting it 

She walked to the door. He felt sharp disappointment 
Poetry, dramatic lines, bits and pieces of popular songs 
came to mind. Stay, stay my love . . . Press kisses to your 
hand . . . arms ache to hold you . . . feverish desire . . . 
form divine sweet breast . . . 

“May I lock the door, Mr. Markal?” 

“What for?” His voice was a shocked, frightened whine, 
and he laughed to cover it and sat down. “Sure, go ahead.” 
His hands shook and he spilled ashes on his lap and 
brushed furiously at himself. She locked the door. He 
picked up the phone. “Bertha, I’m not to be disturbed.” She 
went to the windows. Light diminished as she drew one set 
of drapes. The room grew dim and faintly golden as she 
drew the other, sunlight filtered through the heavy cloth. 
She went to the bench and sat down. They faced each 
other across a luminous twilight, and he could hear his 
breath and he wanted to say something clever, something 
befitting Emperor Nat Markal, and was afraid to utter a 
word. 

“Have you any music in here?” she asked. 

He went to the wall beside the glowing drape and 
pressed a knothole. A panel opened. "Classical? Popular? 
Rock ’n’ roll?" 

“I’m going to dance for you.” 

Ho —ii - 




tions around the room. He lowerea toe f-' * 

to her, aware of every pulse m his tocy- ■ H- 
something. “It plays for three hours without — 

felt silly. 

“May I call you Nat?” 

“Yes, of course.” He was afraid he sotmnsd too 

and added, “Temporarily.” w-w-^ 

She nodded. He muttered that bed only been jo-jn^ 

and turned to his desk. 

“You’ll see better here, Nat” 

He went to the bench. She stood up. He wanted to 
touch her, but he was shaking and she would feel it and 

think him a fool. _ 

What the devil was wrong with him! He was Nat MarkaL 
Emperor Nat, and women were a commodity more 
available to him than to perhaps any other man on earth. 
He was one of the hundred richest men in the United 
States. He was known and respected and envied through- 
out the world. What was one little piece of ass anyway? 

Changes. Changes deep inside of himself. Doubt and 
disquiet and changes taking place. 

He sat dosyn and said, lightly, “Action!” 

“1 could never dance this way for the cameras.” She bent 
and drew her dress up over her head and dropped it on 
the bench' beside him. She turned slowly, her buttocks 
bursting from tight blue panties. She began to rotate her 
hips to the music in a part belly dance, part swim. He 
shifted weight on the hard bench and tried to see himself 
as she would see him and crossed his legs casually. 
“Lovely,” he said. 

She reached behind her and unhooked the brassiere. “Le 
striptease," he said and wished he had his cigar — something 
to hold and light and chew, something to do. 

Her fragrance was delicate, composed of skin scent and 
perfume. She danced with her back to him, flinging her 
head about so her hair whipped back and forth. He told 
himself it wasn’t very different from those bikini pictures 
M ally Sanford made and that he was perfectly at ease 
now that no matter what she thought would happen noth- 
mg would happen. He would watch and enjoy himself and 
P'f ker °n the ass and send her along to Lou Grayson 
She had sbpped Grayson. She didn’t want Grayson! She 


wanted Nat Markal. 

She glanced over her shoulder, hooked her thumbs 
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again, inching closer, closer, then turned abruptly about. 

Now that her eyes weren’t on him, he found he could 
move a little, his hands trembling as they touched her 
buttocks. She bent over, thrusting her bottom almost in 
his face, murmuring, “Is that your kick, baby? Come on 
then. Use it. Any way you want” 

He stood up. He fumbled at his clothing and his trousers 
dropped and he kicked them away. He rid himself of 
shorts and moved blindly into her. The first contact was 
electric. She bent further, hands on knees, and rotated her 
hips to the beat. She looked back at him and fit the motions 
of coitus to music. 

He stroked her sides, her hips, her thighs. His body was 
alive now, free now, and he tried to enter her. 

She straightened and turned. She laughed as he groaned 
and came at her. She backed across the room until the wall 
stopped her and stood spraddle-legged, laughing. He 
grabbed her roughly, kissed her breasts, said, “Isa, please,” 
not recognizing the hoarse croak as his voice. 

She moved her hips to the beat She wouldn’t stop. He 
said, “Wait a minute!” but she gave him no minute. He 
fumbled, sweated, struggled, but she kept moving, kept 
laughing. 

“Take off your jacket and stay a while,” she said. “Loosen 
your tie and relax.” He looked at himself, fully dressed to 
the waist He threw away the jacket and tore open his tie 
and collar. He came at her again, and again she wouldn't 
allow him entry. 

“Isa, enough games!” ^ 

“No game,” she sang to the music. “No game,. Emperor 
Nat, no game, for Isa, who wants you, to be loving, to do 
service, for his lady.” 

He stepped back, enraged. She pointed to herself. He 
said no. She put her hands in his shoulders and pressed 
lightly. He sank to his knees. He did what she wanted— 
after a moment gladly. She stroked his head and he 
listened for the explosion of gasps and sighs that, would 
indicate his service was over. He didn’t hear it but it must 
have come because she sank down too. 

They faced each other on the floor. She was smiling. 
“That was nice, Emperor Nat Do you know what I m 
going to do for you in return?” She leaned forward and 
kissed him and fondled his organ. She - 1 cr ips. o. 
car and told him what she would do m J . 



another moment She told him in detail, and her hand was 
too much and her sweet obscenities were too much and he 
couldn’t help it He gasped a warning and spent himself. 

She looked around and saw the door beside the bench 
and asked if it was a bathroom. He nodded, too ashamed 
to meet her eyes. She went away and came back with a 
damp cloth and cleaned him. “I’m going to wash,” she 
said. She gathered up her clothes and was gone a while 
and came back dressed. He too was dressed, sitting in the 
chair beside his desk. She kissed him, adjusted his tie a 
little, said, “And so we begin.” 

“I’m famished," he muttered, still ashamed of his per- 
formance. 

“That’s to be expected. You know what they say about 
eating Chinese.” 

He flushed, thinking how she had stroked his head and 
looked down at him. 

He quickly stood up. It would be different from now on. 
In bed, with no more nonsense. In bed, with her doing 
everything to please him. 

He felt a tingling, a reawakening at the thought He 
stroked her hair, put his arms around her, kissed her. 

“Sunday night" she murmured. “My place." 

“Why not tonight?” 

“Dates. I’ll begin changing things immediately. In a 
week, two at the most, you’ll be the only man in my life.” 

He ran his hands down her back to the dramatic swell- 
ings. The mindless heat returned. She shook her head. “It’s 
been a while. Your secretary' — ” He let her go. She went 
to the door. “We’ll lunch together,” he said, feeling on 
the threshold of the joy that had escaped him all his life. 

They came into the outer office and Bertha rose. “Mr. 
Sankin called. I said you would call back.” 

When Bertha was told no interruptions, she would turn 
away the President of the United States. He asked Isa 
to excuse him and reentered his office. 

Sankin was at the Beverly Hills Hotel. He hated flying. 
He was going to have a leisurely lunch and then nap. 

“And then come to my office." 

“It might be after hours." 

"I won’t push you, but we should get together tonigl 

Someone spoke in the background. Sankin said, “ 
try’.” 



“Do that,” Nat said. “The sooner we move the sooner 
we’ll be making movie history.” 

“Have you talked to anyone else? I mean a professional 

opinion.” 

“Lou Grayson. He raved. He wants a part — any part.” 
“Grayson, huh? Really liked it, did he?” 

“Make it tonight and he’ll be there to tell you.” 

“Well, we’ll see. Lou Grayson, huh?” 


Lunch with Isa lasted two hours, every minute of it a 
revelation. He felt he had never really talked before, never 
really listened before, never really laughed before. The 
restaurant was Pomeroy’s on Cahuenga. It had opened 
only six or seven months ago and had not yet been 
discovered by the mob, which was a major attraction. 

He had a small steak and cup of tea and was satisfied. 
She had soup and roast beef and potatoes and salad, and 
he wondered where she put it all. Toward the end, he 
began speaking of Joneses. She stopped eating and her 
eyes gleamed. “Can I be at the meeting, Nat?” 

“Sorry, no actors.” 

“Why not?” 

He thought a moment Why not indeed? He could get 
Mona and Gordon, and that would take care of the talk 
that would start if Isa were the only actor present. But all 
he said was, “We’ll see. You’ll have to be very nice to me.” 

“You’re lucky we’re not alone now.” 

“Always pay off, do you?” 

She shook her head. “No. I meant you would pay off, 
for that remark.” 

He lit a cigar. “I’m afraid that can’t continue.” 

“Can’t it?” 


“You said you’d belong to me.” 

“The best way to belong to someone is to have them 
belong to you',” she said. 

“I don't think I understand that” 

“You will.” 


He laughed. “My tough little girl. But let’s be realistic, 
it l wanted to, I could impose payoffs. Five favors for be- 
ing at the meeting. A dozen for a starring TV role. Fifty for 
a starnng feature role. A hundred for a role in Joneses. 
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“Perhaps.” She looked around the restaurant “But I 

don’t think you will.” j 

He was excited by his thoughts and leaned toward her, 
s milin g, breathing hard. “Why shouldn’t I? Why in the 
world not?” 

“Because then you’d have a whore, like so many lesser 
men in Hollywood have whores. Then you’d reduce me 
and reduce yourself and we’d both lose.” 

His smile died. It was as if she had seen into the soul of 
Nat Markal. 

She turned her eyes back to him and read his expression. 
“You’ll have to work for your pleasure, not buy it You’ll 
have to belong to me as much, maybe more, than I belong 
to you.” 

He didn’t know if anyone was watching, but he reached 
across the table and took her hand. 

Driving back to Avalon in the studio Imperial, he asked 
her to sit close. She slid right up against him and smiled 
out the window, a cool little, secretive little smile. 

He remembered looking down from his terrace at the 
Pacific Coast Highway and yearning to be in a car going 
somewhere with someone exciting, experiencing joy. And 
now he was, and it would get better, and it was all be- 
cause of this girl who wasn’t a whore, this strange, exciting 
girl who made him feel younger than he had ever been. 

He suddenly hugged her, driving with one hand, and 
wanted to kiss the secretive little smile, and laughed aloud. 

Isa and The Eternal Joneses. He had waited a lifetime 
to be this happy. 


CHARLEY HALPERT 

At a quarter to eight his buzzer sounded. He ran to the 
hall phone, telling himself it was Ben Kalik finally return- 
ing his calls. The woman's voice was crisp. “Nat Markal’s 
office, Mr. Hnlpert. Could you be here within the hour?” 
“The studio?” 

“The studio. Before nine, please," 

He dressed in his best suit, choosing his shirt and tie 
carefully. He examined himself and decided to change the 
tie. 



He opened the door. They sparkled fe 
subdued makeup and spike heels. I h^ven.- 

he said. “Same here,” Lois said. _ 

They weren’t coming in. They just wanton to see 
how nice they looked. They were going to a weekend pa— / 

in Palm Springs. _ _ , 

“Southern California’s Atlantic City,” Charley saitn 
They didn’t get it. “It’s not the beach,” Sugar said. “But 

kicky, man!” . 

“An assistant director whose folks own a mansion, J-Ots 
said. “He’s picking us up. We don’t know who’ll be there. 

“Maybe no one at all at all,” Sugar said, chewing gum 
vigorously. “I got a feeling about that boy. But nothing 
ventured nothing gained.” 

“As Mr. Blessington always said,” Charley murmured. 
Lois grinned. “Which reminds me. Monday you’re going 
to introduce us to Carl Baiglen, right?” 

“What good would that do? We don’t even have approve! 
on a treatment.” 

Lois said, “We’ll talk Sunday when we get home.” 

“If we get home,” Sugar said, touching Charley's arm 
and smiling up into his face. 

He began to react. “Good night Have fun.” 

“Don't we always?” Lois said. 

Sugar stepped forward and kissed him lightly arc 
murmured, “I think the man w r ould like us to take fre.” 
The back of her hand pressed him . “ Mmmrnrn y=s“ T-= 
hand turned. 

Charley pushed her away, muttering. ‘'Back, back, rru 
devils," and watched them run for the s tairs y-r-r— ~ ?-r 
waving. 

He didn’t think of them for more than a — ■ - — a k rasr. 
Nat Markal got in the way. 

The name Markal was magic, like Golc^m and Tr 

and Mayer. Like Levine. The name klarid vac 
with a capital M — the big-time ezekemem --s- -- 

have left the rest of Hollywood. 

He drove to the freewav and ic'd ----- -r- 

disappointment. But the 'name Varid 

and the daydreams began, the emksnem "* ~ 



BERTHA KRAUS 

In all the years she bad worked for Nat Markal, Bertha 
Kraus had never seen so many people in his office at one 
time. He had held creative meetings before, of course, but 
they had included no more, than five or six people who 
had been handed the responsibility of carrying on from 
there. Mr. Markal was an executive producer, the town’s 
biggest, working on a dozen or more films a year, not any 
one of them. 

It was going to be different this time. She had known 
it from the moment he’d given her his first notes to type. 
And during the course of the past month she had become 
more and more aware of his excitement and of the im- 
mense size of the project. (What would Sankin and the 
others think if they knew that the Washington set alone 
was going to grow to a million-four or -five!) Her one 
doubt had been whether Markal could actually kick it off, 
and that doubt had disappeared yesterday when he had 
told her to leak the news to Sheilah Graham. He would 
never con anyone who had treated him as well as Sheilah 
had. 

Bertha had worked since seven-thirty with old Ben, 
setting up the office according to Markal’s instructions. 
One of the three antique high-backed chairs had been 
placed behind the desk alongside Markal’s, for Dave 
Sankin. The other two were at the left and close, for 
Mona Dearn and Gordon Hewlett. Then a few feet of space 
and a row of five conference chairs slanting in toward the 
wooden bench. On the other side of the bench, slanting 
out toward the door, was a second row of five chairs. In 
total, there was seating for seventeen or eighteen people, 
including three or four on the bench, all grouped about 
the circle of antique blue tile. 

At a quarter to nine, Markal had her start the tape 
recorder, which operated from the same wall cabinet as 
his tape player, ran three continuous hours and picked up 
sound from the speaker units around the room. (No one 
would know of this, as Markal felt it might "inhibit” the 
meeting, but he would later be able to review every word 
that had been said.) At ten to nine the younc Eurasian 
actress arrived, followed immediately by Terry Hanford 



and 


Mona Deam. Bertha showed Mona to he .choir 



him to his seat behind the desk. Mr. Sankin said. I cm 
tell it’s going to cost plenty,” and they both lau^.eu- - 
the next fifteen minutes, everyone Bertha had be-n 

to reach arrived. . t 

She went to the folding chair near the recorder cabmeu 
checked the cardboard box on the floor and sat down. She 
looked around the room and felt pride and something 
akin to fulfillment at being part of this tremendous under- 
taking. A maiden lady living with her mother, she d had 
few excitements in her life, and fewer fulfillments. Not 
that she hadn’t had opportunities since becoming Markal’s 
private secretary. There had been some very shocking 
offers from some very attractive and well-known men — 
if she would find out this, or suggest that, or do one thing 
or another to advance those men professionally. Bertha 
had been tempted once or twice, but a solid belief in the 
validity of her Catholic faith and a wry insistence on seeing 
the situation exactly for what it was had kept it from 
going further than one abortive rendezvous for which she 
never showed up. 

Markal was speaking to Sankin, Mona Deam and Gordon 
Hewlett. Lou Grayson sat fidgeting on the first of the con- 
ference chairs to the left of the desk, barely listening to 
Pen Guilfoyle, who was chattering away beside him. 
(Bertha felt Markal had made a mistake not giving Gray- 
son equal billing with Mona and Hewlett. The comic didn’t 
look happy.) The next three chairs were empty: then came 
the bench with Lars Wyllit, Terry Hanford and Isa Yee. 
On the other side, the row of five conference chairs 
slanting to the door held Cole Staley, Avalon’s aging head, 
of Publicity, Tyrone Chalze, as casual and relaxed as ever 
m boots and blue denims, Carl Baiglen. Alan Devon and. 
almost ‘ 



several people who should be 


n t teen able to reach 

ere present To begin. 

on a new motion picture. The Eternal forJes. W hat 
his picture d,fferent from others w £ 've tZZ 

what anyone has produced, is its <ize 
biggest. Its cast, which is unparalleled- ftsbud^-R«-^’r 
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am going to set at twenty-five million.” He paused at the 
soft gasp. “And its approach, which is honest. We have two 

writers — ” • „ , 

The door opened; and Bertha’s lips twitched, she was 
that surprised. Olive Dort came in, followed by stately Sol 
Soloway and his ally, Ron Besser, who was about half his 
size. Besser carried a conference chair, and they all moved 
over to Dave Sankin's side of the desk, where Besser set 
the chair down. Olive looked around, smiling faintly. She 
was at least sixty, but very well preserved, and wore a 
chic gray suit and enough jewelry to impress anyone who 
knew the real thing. Her aging baby face (she had been 
a perennial ingenue in B-films before Odel married her) 
was determinedly sweet, but her pale gray eyes were cold 
as dry ice. “Good evening, David, Nathan.” 

Sankin rose and they touched hands. Markal, who 
hated being called Nathan, lifted himself slowly and looked 
at her. Olive busied herself sitting down, touching her silver 
hair, smoothing her skirt. Bertha wondered what was go- 
ing to happen. Would Markal order her out? Would Mon- 
day see the ax fall for Soloway and Besser? (Their tense 
smiles showed they were aware it was a distinct possibility, 
and that they hadn’t been in favor of so obvious a move as 
crashing Markal’s meeting.) But Markal nodded and said, 
“Olive, glad you could come. Sol, Ron, would you please 
take your seats?” He waved at the three empty chairs 
across the room, giving the impression that these were the 
people he hadn’t been able to reach. 

Soloway and Besser walked across the blue tile and sat 
down, Soloway leaving a chair between himself and dark, 
ferretlike Pen Guilfoyle. Olive said, “1 hope we didn’t 
miss anything, Nathan." 

“Just the name of the new feature Avalon is going to 
produce. The Eternal Joneses. And the fact that it’s going 
to be budgeted at twenty-five million.” 

She smiled. "You’re joking.” 

“About the title or the budget?” 

She spoke to Sankin. “David, he’s joking, of course." 

Sankin took out a pipe and pouch. He murmured, “Well 
find out soon enough.” 

Markal turned to the others. “I was saying . . . We have 
two writers here. Charles Halpert, who’s been working 
with Carl Baiglen. And Lars Wyllit, who as you all know is 
with Sbolub-Byme Productions. I’m going to want you, 
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Lars, as soon as you complete Streets at Night.” He turned 
from the bench to the chair near the door. “Mr. Halpert, 
you’ll begin writing a treatment of The Eternal Joneses — 
assuming that your terms are reasonable.” He smiled. 
“Just make sure you include the burning of Washington 
by the British.” Halpert seemed stunned. He nodded, and 
Bertha made a note to get his agent’s name from Cheryl 
Carny. Mr. Markal would want to talk to him first thing 
Monday morning. 

Carl Baiglen said, “Should I get another writer for 
Terror Town, Nat?” 

“Terror Town is suspended,” Markal said and nodded 
at Bertha. She took sheafs of Xerox paper from the card- 
board box beside her chair and began to pass them out. 
Baiglen said, “But if it’s only a matter of a writer — ” 

Markal shook his head. “I’ll need you too, Carl. I’ll need 
everyone here, full-time. We’re going to set up a special 
office to conduct Joneses business only. Your office, Carl, 
with you in it. I’m sure you’ll find it a rewarding expe- 
rience.” 

Bertha glanced at Baiglen as she handed him a copy of 
the six-page outline. He didn’t look particularly rewarded. 
She finished with Sankin and returned to her seat. 

“If you’ll all take a minute to read this outline.” 

Bertha glanced through a copy that she had helped 
phrase and had polished twice since Wednesday morning. 
It was a concise and illuminating bit of work, if she did 
say so herself. Mr. Markal had never been so expressive, so 
enthusiastic before. It was bound to convince all but the 
most prejudiced . . . and she glanced at Olive Dort- Olive 
was reading with wide eyes and parted lips, an. expression 
of surprise and disbelief that, Bertha was certain, she was 
deliberately creating for effect. . 

Soloway and Besser read with resolutely bhna - 
Most of the others looked . . . interested. Yes, tea. >* — 
the word, interested. f _. r - 

Olivc laughed. Everyone looked at her. 

Have Sankin. “Now I know' it’s a joke.” . ^ 

Markal said, “Does anyone else think its*; yyy... 

Olive turned to Soloway and Besser. 
opinion?” c 

It was beine put on the spot, V ----- 

angrily. “I’d have to see a treatment oe^-- 
to form opinions. But it certainly IcciS .* • 


Besser followed suit “Exciting, very, with a few trouble 
spots, of course. That budget, and the emphasis on 
prejudice. Still, exciting.” 

Olive smiled a little, but she had overplayed her hand. 
In fact, she had never held a hand. It was a mistake for. 
her to have come here just to pick away at Markal. She 
needed Sankin on her side to accomplish anything. Or a 
complete lineup of all the others. She was here, therefore, 
to quibble bitterly, uselessly ... _ 

Bertha cut short that line of thought. Olive wasn’t stupid. 
She disliked Markal, an emotional judgment, but she 
wasn’t given to emotional displays at company meetings. 
In fact, she was a very clever woman who had all but run 
Avalon when her husband occupied this office. She had to 
have some hope of stopping Joneses or she wouldn’t be 
here. 

“What do you think, Alan?” Markal asked. 

Devon looked at his outline. “I’ve never considered a 
feature of such size. But that isn’t what worries me. You 
can handle size — ” 

“We can handle it, Alan. I want you as producer.” 

Olive said, “Then you won’t be producing it personally, 
Nathan?” 

“I will, as executive producer. But very much involved 
* \ this time. There'll be more than enough work for the two 
, of us.” 

'f “What worries you?” Olive asked Devon. 

Devon was looking at Markal now. “I’m not sure I can 
free myself, Nat.” 

“We’ll discuss it later. There’ll be monetary compensa- 
tion, of course.” And to Baiglen. “The same goes for you, 
Carl. And for anyone else who has to leave a private 
production or pet project. We’ll work it out.” 

“Again,” Olive said, voice too sweet, “what worries you, 
Alan?" 

“Ron Besser mentioned it. The emphasis on prejudice. 
The stress on message— negative message. Frankly, Nat, 
I don t think you can be realistic about America’s hatreds 
and still make the majority, who share those hatreds, come 
to see your picture.” 

Exactly,” Olive said. “It would be much more sensible 
to concentrate on our growth as a nation, one portion of it; 
say the War of 1812, since we have to use that extravagant 
set. It would make an exciting feature, a major feature, at 


a reasonable budget And vrithout all that ^usense about 
prejudice and hate and Negroes, which business 

of a movie in the first place. They have boohs and plays 

ab «It would certainly be safer” Devon muttered, but he 
didn’t seem pleased with what had been made of his 
criticism. Markal looked at him, waiting. Devon said 1 
don't want to castrate the project before its had a fair 
chance. I’d like to hear what a talented screenwriter like 


Lars Wyllithastosay.” # 

Wyllit shrugged. “Anything can be done with the will, 
the skill and the cash. This is no exception. If Mr. Markal 
wanted to make H. G. Wells’s Outline of History or even 
Will Durant’s Story of Civilization, he could.” 

“What about butchering Inidans?” Markal asked. “Anti- 
Semitism? The other hatreds and prejudices? The hints 
that Vietnam might not be a just war? Think we can pre- 
sent such touchy subjects and still have a balanced picture 
of America? - ’ 

Lars thought a moment *T don’t know. I don’t think 
it’s ever been done before. At least not on such a scale.” 
Markal turned to Halpert “Mr. Halpert?” 

Halpert wet his lips and hesitated. The hesitation 
stretched out for an uncomfortably long time, and Bertha 
began to suffer for him, for what she thought was an in- 
ability to answer. Finally he spoke. 

"If you're asking whether it can be done in terms of 
profit, ]’m not experienced enough to answer. If you’re 
asking whether it can be made into, a story, be presented 
in dramatic form, I believe it can. And if you’re also 
asking whether your stars can play these parts and remain 
sympathetic characters, the answer is again, yes. After all, 
human beings are vital, creative, triumphant and at the 
same time weak and venal. Others are subjugated, mis- 
treated, brutalized, poverty-stricken and at the same time 
vital and creative. Still others are cruel, criminal, violent 
and at the same, time understandable. So all we’ll be doing 
JJJ °” r P lcture 15 mirroring life instead of a lot of other 


t^‘ i Ltl imp ° rtant? ” Markal asked > and Bertha could 
tcMrom his expression how excited he was by this com- 


and th? “OnW On0UnCement ” Halpert mutter « 
n ’ nrm V> 0nl y as important as truth.” 
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Sankin interrupted, “We're cot tire ccmd cf Aaj£T, 
Olive. Were show business.” 

Olive abruptly turned off the outrage, and again Banna 
wondered what she was up to. She obviously felt she was 
scoring points, but in what game?” 

“A question, Nathan. When spending this Mnd cf moner, 
isn’t it de riguem to use a masterpiece cf literature, or 
at least a bestseller?” 

" 'Cleopatra was based on history.” 

“And on one of the two best-known women a 3 m-= 

the other being the Virgin Mary. Yczr ma-'er ^ ~ 

are all fictitious.” ; ' “ 

There just aren’t any books, or stariishaa ~ _ 

real or otherwise, that fit what Ihrre farrim 7 * " 

“Perhaps because what you bve f T 

unsound.” “ ~ — — 

“Both my writers don’t think sc- ” 

inters have a vested interest fn rr^-~ 

be objective when it could mean e-cCAT HT ' 

it starts?” v *- c % — = erwem nmmr- 

“Tet’stakeavote.” 

And youH abide by the cGte**"" 

^o, but I’ll be interested in it,” 

JSSSft**-***-.#. 
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Terry Hanford smiled. “It's a publicity agent’s dream. 
Especially with that set It’ll place itself in newspapers and 
magazines.” 

The Eurasian girl merely nodded. 

Cole Staley, Terry’s boss, said, “Terry said it This is 
something publicity people dream about” 

Tyrone Chalze seemed half-asleep, slouching low in his 
chair with legs outthrust The directing genius who had won 
three Academy Awards and helped a dozen actors to do 
the same said, “Fine, lovely, dandy.” 

“That means you like it?” Markal asked. 

“That means I’m hopeful I’ll like it, after I rewrite the 
white script” 

Markal chuckled. 

Carl Baiglen said, “Of course, it’s an honor to be as- 
sociated with a production of this quality — ” He swallowed 
an unspoken “but" “No matter what role we play in its 
creation.” 

Alan Devon was peeling a stick of gum. “I’d love to be 
part of it, if I can." 

“You can,” Markal said. 

Charles Halpert said, “A wonderful challenge.” 

Olive Dort looked at Dave Sankin. “Do you want to 
know what I think?" 

"'W “Certainly." 

y “it's too big. It’s too ambitious. The budget is enormous 
and it'll grow and grow until it reaches the point of no 
return, the point where we can't make back our investment, 
or can’t make enough to justify the loss of other features 
and other income." She looked at Markal. “And finally, it 
has disaster built into it — that so-called message. Disaster 
for the entire Avalon operation.” She smiled quickly. 

Sankin spoke around his pipe. “It’s a huge investment, 
no denying that, but I have confidence in Nat Markal and 
in the talent he employs. I think there’s a need for caution 
in the message department ... but I know we’re safe in 
deferring to Nat's judgment After all, Avalon hasn’t had 
one year in the red since he took over." 

"Famous last words," Olive muttered, but loud enough 
for all to hear. 

All right, Olive,” Markal said, and he was no longer 
smiling and he was no longer soft-spoken. “I’m going to 
talk business. If you have anything further to say, say it 
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now. Because once I start I won’t allow your brand of 

nonsense.” „ 

She colored deeply. There was complete silence, lnen 
she said, voice tight, “I’ll listen like a good little stock- 
holder.” 

Nat Markal turned from her. “It’s important that we 
start with as complete a picture of the project as possible. 
That’s why I’m going to discuss what I expect of each of 
you with the others present.” 

He began with Charles Halpert. Halpert was to do some 
general research in American history, but wasn’t to worry 
about details. Markal would have experts for that In about 
a week, Halpert was to begin writing a treatment running 
no less than a hundred-fifty pages, following the broad 
direction in the six-page outline. “You can change anything 
except the Washington scene, if you first convince me it 
will help the story. I’ll be available to you as any pro- 
ducer is available to his writer. You’ll also have Alan 
Devon to answer questions and offer help. But above all you 
must remember that the purpose of Joneses is first to earn 
money, second to earn money, third to earn money — and 
maybe then to earn its creators a little honor and prestige. 
So think of the message as leavening: about a grain to the 
pound of action, romance, sex, shock and spectacle.” He 
paused. “But that grain can distinguish us. That grain can 
make The Eternal Joneses unique in motion-picture his- 
tory.” 

He asked Wyllit to look in on Halpert during his spare 
time, to offer advice and to acquaint himself with the 
developing treatment “There will probably be a third 
writer because of the enormous creative burden — ” 

He went on to Chalze, Devon, Terry, Staley, Baiglen 
and the rest, giving some a few words, speaking at length 
to others. He made Soloway responsible for budgetary mat- 
ters, and Besser for setting up the research and expert- 
opinion unit jobs that neither could feel commensurate 
with his position and yet could not refuse. A subtle form oJ 
revenge, Bertha thought smiling to herself at their soua 
nods and yesses. 

It was twelve-fifteen when be finished. “I’ve probabb 
ruined a few weekends .and for that I apologize. But ! 
thmk we’re all going to remember this meeting as thi 
start of our fi nrnfpccianol » A 
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through from start to finish without someone— the di- 
rector, the star, the assistant producer — someone wanting 
to change things7” 

“That’s the normal — ” 

“Yes. But in anything this size, normal irritations become 
abnormal. Ten stars, Sol! They’ll be at each other s throats 
in no time. And Devon has his doubts. And there must be 
others.” 

Soloway began to speak. Olive cut him short. “Markal 
would be able to handle it if there was no top-level opposi- 
tion. But there is top-level opposition. You and me and 
our faltering little friend Besser. I was an irritant at to- 
night’s sweetness-and-light gathering, but later I’ll be re- 
membered as a voice of warning, the handwriting on the 
wall, the person to come and see with grievances.” 

Soloway was looking at her, his expression changing. 
“Then there's our ace, Lou Grayson. Once his nasty little 
ego is wounded, and it simply has to be in a situation he 
can’t control, he’ll want to strike out at someone. That 
someone can only be Nat Markal, the guiding light of 
Joneses and Avalon.” She crooked her finger. Soloway 
glanced around and moved closer. She put her hand on 
his arm. “Do you know that Grayson now holds almost 
six percent of Avalon common? That he’s quietly buying 
more? That he’s willing to pay premiums? That Dave 
Sankin has little besides his Avalon stock? That the 
budget on Joneses , the enormous outlay of money, will 
cut Avalon dividends to nothing this year, putting the 
squeeze on Sankin? And . . . that you haven’t been to see 
me in almost a week? Is Estelle’s chicken soup improving?” 

Soloway flushed. “I told you, Estelle and I have an 
agreement" 

So do you and I.” She pressed up against him. He 
glanced around again, then took her in his arms and kissed 
her. “Get in the car,” she said. 

“Estelle — ” 

And you have an agreement.” 

, . e Bae cmr. She moved behind the wheel, her 
• w l°oked at her legs, seemingly perfect 

. I.. im But Olive was seven years older than he, 
c-no olive was far from perfect with her stylish clothes off, 

movies 5 Secretar ^ was uiueteen and eager to break into 

’They drove out the gate. Olive said, “Who was that 
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pretty little Oriental girl?” Soloway said, “An up-and- 
comer, very highly thought of, probably going to break big 
in Joneses.” Olive murmured, “And what was she doing 
at such a meeting?” Soloway shrugged. “Markal always 
has his reasons.” Olive smiled. “YesT Soloway said, “Now 
stop looking for that out. You know Markal.” Olive said, 
“He’s a man, isn’t he?” And then, thickly, "So are you, 
sweetie, so are you.” She put her hand on him, pulling at 
the zipper, clutching, always clutching, looking at him with 
those arch eyes, that rotting baby face. 

God, what he didn’t do to get ahead! 


TERRY HANFORD 

Terry drove. Mona sat beside her, sonk in gloom. Terry 
finally said, “It’s going to be the highlight of your career. 
Your biggest role. Your biggest picture.” 

“He wants me to do nude scenes. He never did before, not 
for the American market, but now — ” 

“Standards are changing. People accept nudity. They 
look on the female body as, well, an art form.” 

“It’s that new code,” Mona said. “And Markal doesn’t 
even have to pay attention to that. He does what he wants 
because the public buys it. Now he's trying to sell me like a 
... a two-buck whore.” 

“Maybe you’re wrong.” 

“He doesn’t kid Sheilah Graham. Some of the others, 
maybe, but not Graham." 

“Well, just a shot or two wouldn’t be bad. To tantalize 
your fans. It’ll create a sensation.” 

“Yeah, let’s go see Mona Deam’s snatch.” 

“I hardly think — ” 

Mona suddenly laughed. “You’re blushing! Five or six 
years in this business and you can still blush?” 

“I wasn’t blushing," Terry muttered. “How could you 
see in this light anyway?” 

Mona touched her cheek. “Hot” She laughed again and 
moved closer. “Well, to hell with it Screw ’em all. We’ll 
form a committee of two against the world.” 

Terry drove faster. Mona said, “I’ll call Jerry tomorrow. 
If he gives me any arguments, so help me I’ll dump him." 


CARL BAIGLEN 

Carl went straight home. Andy was spending the night at 
a friend’s and Friday was Violet’s day off, so he and Ruth 
had a bite to eat in the kitchen. 

He told her about the meeting. “An opportunity, he 
said, nodding emphatically. “A real opportunity. To handle 
the special effects in one of the great motion pictures of all 
time. And when it’s over, I’ll not only go back to pro- 
ducing and directing, I’ll go back with a reputation. Thats 
something I’ve needed — ” 

Later, washing up, he looked in the mirror and allowed 
his bitterness to show. What the hell was he anyway, a 
lired technician to be shoved from one job to another? 
dc was an independent producer, damn it, and Markal 
ihould recognize that! Taking over his offices. Making Alan 
Devon his superior. The least Markal could have done was 
allow him to get another writer and continue with Terror 
Town until actual production on Joneses began. 

He didn’t care about “monetary compensation,” He 
would tell Markal just how he felt. Why not? He was an 
independent, wasn’t he? 

He finished washing and got into his pajamas, and knew 
he wouldn’t tell Markal anything. He was an independent, 
but there had been no nibbles, no offers or talk of deals 
from other studios. They had their quota of shock-pic 
producers. If anything, his kind of independent was a 
glut on the market. It was the big earners, those who broke 
through with major productions, who were sought after, 
and that wouldn’t happen to him unless Markal came 
through with a major budget 
That would be one of the conditions he would set for 
nis cooperation! Well, anyway, he would mention ft. 
Maybe. 

Ruth was in the kitchen, cleaning up. He sat down and 
stmJa S w eU u'- A ! ter a while she came over to him and 

™^Xr u ' d pre£er worfci ° g on Tmor T ™"- 

"un.’ courSe not - What makes you say that 7 ” 
iap U ta,ev H you work oo, remembi I . T I’m proud and 


He was annoyed. “What brought this on? Of 


course 
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you iC J^iuuu aiiw iiapjvjr * *- *-*-*• w** »*•**■ — oo'”', 

time and as my wife — ” 

“Yes.” She bent and kissed him. “Tbat’s the important 
thing. I’m your wife. It is important^ isn’t it, Carl? Most 
important?” 

He said certainly and let’s, go to bed and she left the 
kitchen. He sat and smoked. She returned a few minutes 
later, wearing the black lace apron he had bought her 
last year. Just the lace apron. His irritation mounted. She 
was solacing him, soothing her whipped and beaten hus- 
band. Well, that wasn’t what he wanted from her! He 
wanted her respect and admiration as well as her love. 

slowly across the floor to him, and irritation 
:r big breasts bounced behind the thin lace. 

■ gleamed whitely. Her smile was shy and at 
: inviting. He stood up. “Well, Fiii, come to 
er?” 
icur.” 

his hand. “What have we here?” She broke 
ushed her and went on with the game, and 
le floor in the apron with the laughter fading 
; and the sweet pain of passion mounting, 
If only the rest of his life could be as sweet 


ibrillo’s bar and had a few drinks and played 
machine and talked baseball with Dominic 
. And still couldn’t shake the lousy feeling, 
: told himself was anger. What the hell, a 
tyro iiKe Haipert walking in and getting the most im- 
portant assignment on Avalon’s biggest production — 
maybe Hollywood's biggest production! 

Not that he would be able to do the job. He’d flop. He 
was bound to. He just didn’t understand enough about the 
art of the film. He couldn’t. And his talk proved it. 

“Only as important as truth.” New York intellectual 
crap! How could Markal have kept a straight face! 

Not that Lars gave a damn. He would only have to 
rewrite the entire treatment once he was free of Streets, 
which now seemed a burden instead of a choice assign- 
ment. 

Markal wanted him to help Halpert in his spare time. 
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le wondered if Markal had read 

it sort of job Halpert had done cm ^ yA _y_^. ’ll 

w, and whether he would be competm~g «*“ 

writing of the first draft. ____ _ 

Df course not The man would do a hide nshanra — - 

lanization and then be dropped. ^ _ „ 

He remembered New York and his inacniay ~ 

d Halpert’s strong reviews and how he nnc acmnrmm __h 
vied his depth and how he didn’t sit stui lens; ensrn^—. 
dn’t read and think long enough, to develop depth, no zs 
vn. Not that depth was necessary here 
He had to accept it then. He wasn't angry, tie wur 
[raid. He didn’t want to compete with Halpert. Any 
:riptwritcr, okay. Any one of the dozen novelists werienm 
i Hollywood, okay. But not Halpert. Not that unknown 
[uantity, that deep and hungry unknown quantity. 

He had a final drink before going to bed. He disliked his 
eclings, called himself a prick for his feelings and couldn’t 
itop his feelings. 

The worst that could happen was that Halpert would 
make it and work with him on the first draft Work together 
with him. If so, it would be all to the good if Halpert were 
on the ball. It would make the script better, make the other 
writer look better. 


They would make each other look better. That was the 
goal of collaborators. 


He turned oft the light and lay down. He resolute!' 
closed his eyes. How could he fear the man he’d lunchet 
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CHARLEY HALPERT 


Charley sat beside the handsome marble-topped desk and 
talked to Nat Markal. He talked a lot, led to it by Markal’s 
questions about his novels and his work on Terror Town. 

He asked about the Washington set. Markal took papers 
from his desk and talked about a crash research program 
and the top architect who was overseeing the project. 
“We're going to use every available inch of space on that 
lot,” he said. “We’re going to build as much as we can. 
Look at these sketches.” He described how they would 
construct two rope walks and a bridge over water repre- 
senting the Potomac. How they would recreate that section 
of the Arsenal at Grecnlcaf's that the British had blown 
up along with over seventy of their own men. “And the 
State, War and Navy buildings. And the George Washing- 
ton double house. And the rows of wooden shacks off 
Pennsylvania Avenue — ” 

His enthusiasm was contagious, though Charley didn’t 
VC^nced any more enthusiasm than he already had. He asked 
\jbow they would fake the burning of the Capitol. 

Markal gathered up his papers and put them back in the 
■ .* drawer. “Just write it as if we're burning the whole thing. 
Forget the word ‘fake.’ There’s not going to be anything 
fake about The Eternal Joneses.” He changed the subject 
back to Charley’s novels, discussing Flight of the Drones 
in a highly informed and complimentary manner, then 
abruptly said: 

"I'd never have approved that treatment you wrote. It's 
not at all what Baiglen wants. Or what he’s supposed to 
want. His specialty is monsters, freaks, horror, science 
fiction. What you wrote was an offbeat suspense story. Very 
offbeat and very subtle.” 

Charley said he thought it a workable story. 

“Sure, but not what the assignment called for." 

Charley muttered, "Perhaps,” and waited. 

“You bombed out there and helped yourself in here. 
Now, we could simply transfer your contract with Baiglen 
to me — ” 

Charley smiled. Markcl also smiled and added, “With 
some adjustment in money.” Charley kept smiling. Markal 
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said, “You’re in no position to bargain and we both feo* 
it. I’m giving you your chance. Your big chance.’ 

Charley nodded. “I won't bargain, Mr. MarkaL I’ll tell . 
my agent what I think is minimal . . . in terms of The 
Eternal Joneses, not Terror Town. Minimal in terms Oi my 
being able to work with no end in mind other than^ a 
perfect treatment and the hope of being assigned with 
Lars YVyllit to the script” 

“And how much is minimal?” 

“Too little to concern you.” 

“I’m concerned with every dollar. Believe that, Charles. 

I might have to pay Mona Deam a million to do what I 
want her to do. Gordon Hewlett seven hundred thousand. 

I might at some time pay a screenwriter as much as half 
a million . . . but not you.” 

Again Charley nodded. “I understand. My experience — ” 

“Not your experience. Your muscle. I v/on’t pay much 
because you can’t command much. If I don’t hire you, 
you have to look for work elsewhere. No one is waiting to 
offer you features, though I may feel they should be. You 
see? I think you’re worth as much as any screenwriter 
around, but no one else does. So I’ll pay what I want.” 

He waited. Charley knew this was an important moment 
and he had to make Markal know it. There were all sorts 
of subtleties involved . . . and he used something flat out 
and unsubtle, something Carl Baiglen had said. 

“If a writer is unhappy 'about the terms of his employ- 
ment, it can interfere with his writing — no matter how 
much he tries not to let it.” 

“That sounds like a threat.” 

“I’d like my agent to handle this, and not to talk about it 
anymore. I’m afraid 111 ruin things. It scares the hell out of 
me.” 


Markal smiled a little. “You’re either a very shrewd 
dealer or a very honest man.” 

“A little of both, I hope.” 

M^J a L Ut a C u gar - Charley reached Ms cigarettes, 
ataosuood? ag " b ° X f0nVard ' ' Try oae - TW-o 

=1 “fS "‘T cd 3 lieht a " d tas,ed smoke. “Not 
of™ Unless you re “ ed t0 quality I can’t conceive 

I am,” Markal said blandly. “But it’s what you’re used 
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to that’s important. You're used to being honest That 
comes through in Flight of the Drones. It comes through 
in your conversation too. I want it to come through in" 
The Eternal Joneses. Professional, of course, but honest” 
He rolled the cigar around his mouth. “What do you 
think of making prejudice an important part of our 
film?” 

“It doesn’t worry me, Mr. Markal. It’s been done, be- 
fore. You know much more about movies than I do, but 
in the case of Indian genocide there was Cheyenne 
Autumn. In the case of anti-Semitism there was Gentle- 
man's Agreement. There were several good films on the 
Negro problem, including Home of the Brave and Pinky. 
As for early mistreatment of the Irish and Italians, I 
know it’s been part of many films. Mexicans too. Now 
whether any of them made money — ” 

“They did. Some of them big money, for their day. And 
so did Crossfire and Snake Pit and Lost Weekend, all of 
them bucking some kind of American prejudice and pre- 
dictions that they would bomb through the floor. But 
you’re talking about specialty pictures, movies made to 
present a particular message, movies built around that 
message, and costing beans compared to a feature like 
'■>, Joneses. Reasonable cost and strong message was their 
; ^strength ... but we’ve got to draw like Around the World 
in Eighty Days to make it.” 

Charley realized Markal was looking for some kind 
of reassurance; that no matter how enthusiastic he was he 
was also worried. “I guess we’ll be more of what made the 
message pictures and the spectacles successful. I guess 
we’ll be the best of both possible worlds." 

Markal smiled. “We’d better be. Plus a happy ending." 

Charley chuckled. Markal said he was serious. Charley 
said he didn’t quite see how to end a movie about America, 
considering what was going on now, with traditional 
Hollywood happiness. 

“ Hope is happiness, Charles. We’ve got to show that 
W'e’re going to lick our problems, lick our prejudices, and 
dnee we do, become about the closest thing to a perfect 
society there is.’’ 

“Hope, yes — ” 

“When a country as rich as ours stops hating, that’s a 
happy ending, isn’t it? I mean, what more can people want 
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from life but plenty of food, leisure time and brother- 
hoocP” 

Charley mumured, “Nothing, I guess.” Markal looked 
at him and said, “So tell me.” 

“There are other social diseases that grow as poverty, 
prejudice and violence decrease.” 

“Like what?” 

“Well.” Charley hesitated. “The basic emptmess of 
life." 

Markal looked blank. 

“In Joneses, a great deal of life will be taken up de- 
feating nature on the expanding American frontier, in 
fighting wars, in planting crops and struggling for jobs and 
generally clawing tooth and nail for physical survival. But 
when one segment of the family achieves comfort then 
they’re faced with an absence of engrossing activity and 
they start looking into themselves, into their lives, into 
what life itself is. And if there is an inability to find 
purpose, to find reason, to find anything but senseless rep- 
etition in food, sex, work and sleep, they become ill. Then 
they contract the most modem of diseases — hopelessness. 
I’m sure we’ve all had touches — ” 

“I never stop working long enough for such nonsense,” 
Markal snapped, and Charley felt he had hit a nerve. 
They were quiet a moment, then Markal shrugged. “But 
if you can figure out how to work it into the story . . . 
maybe one of the weaker-willed women characters — ” 
He leaned forward. “Would such a woman' look for ways 
to fight the emptiness, the hopelessness? Would she, may- 
be, join some sort of lightest group, blame everything on 
Jews and Negroes? Could one member of the Jones fam- 
ily be working to put down another member, say the 
mulatto girl? Could we have some sort of confrontation, 
in a meeting hall or riot or what? Could the riot be 
Watts?” 


Charley asked for a sheet of paper. Markal gave him a 
pad.. They stayed there, smoking Markal’s cigars and 
arguing and agreeing, until three-thirty. Then Markal 
checked his watch and said, “Good God!” and made a 
call to his wife. 
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He phoned Ben Kalik’s home as soon as he reached the 
Bali-Ho. Kalik mumbled a controlled yes and who is it, 
but let loose when Charley identified himself. “It’s four- 
fifteen, damnit! What sort of dumb — ” 

Charley said, “Listen to me, Kalik, or I’ll get another 
agent to listen.” He waited. Kalik said nothing. “I’ve been 
to a meeting in Nat Markal’s office. I’m going to do a treat- 
ment for him. I’ve figured out exactly what I want, and 
you’re going to ask him for it” 

“Wait a minute. What treatment? Not that big deal? 
Not that rumored — ” 

"The Eternal Joneses. A very big deal. I want you to ask 
for twenty-five thousand dollars." 

“If it’s a zillion-doliar epic, you could get more. If he 
really wants you. If he’s not just using you to paste a few 
ideas together until he finds the writer he really wants. In 
that case he won’t pay you ten grand.” 

“I don’t know what’s in his heart of hearts. I only know 
what he told me and what I want on the basis of what he 
told me." 

“I could ask for more. I could sound him out We might 
not get the twenty-five and then again we might get thirty- 
five or forty. How do we know until we try?” 

“No. You'll ask for twenty-five.” 

“How did you get in on it? Why didn’t you let me 
know?” 

“By smoke signals perhaps? You haven’t returned one 
of my calls in three weeks.” 

“Real busy,” Kalik muttered. “Called a few times and 
you weren't in. But I’m free for lunch Monday. The Avalon 
commissary, check?” 

Charley said, “Yes. Now do you understand what I 
want? Twenty-five thousand." 

“And if he says no?" An undercurrent of amusement 
entered Kalik’s voice. “I say you’re not interested, right? 
If he says twenty, or fifteen, I say sorry, right?” 

“Right.” 

"Now wait a minute,” Kalik laughed. “In this busi- 
ness — ” 

“Good night," Charley said and hung up. 

He went to bed. He didn’t worry about Kalik or Markal 
or the money. He had made his decision and it seemed 
quite fair to him. The Writers’ Guild used five percent of 
budget as a guideline for writers’ fees. Five percent of 
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$25,000,000 was $1,500,000. Divide ^tbythreeto ge 
t,:,. share for the treatment and you had $400,000. A. 
right it was patently impossible. But $ 100,000 wouldn 
be impossible for a Dalton Trumbo or an Abby Manr 
$50,000 wouldn’t be impossible for a Lars Wylut. An 
$25,000 wasn’t impossible for a Charley Halpert 

That was the way he had figured it That was the wa 
he had decided it That was the way it would stay. 

He had to start controlling his own destiny somewhen 


TERRY HANFORD 

Mona wore a silver gown with sequins, wasp-waisted 
and low necked, so tight the lines of her gossamer-thin 
panties showed through, a glittering production that was 
almost a parody of what movie queens were supposed 
to wear on Big Saturday Nights Out. But on Mona it 
looked right, a proper accent for her flamboyant beauty. 
She turned in front of the couch where Terry sat, feeling 
rather small and dowdy in a pink cocktail gown, and the 
sequins flashed and her golden hair and pink face glowed 
and she said, “Well, how do I look?” 

“If I were a man — ” Terry said, and then regretted the 
statement. Not that there had been any more kissing, any 
more obvious moves toward a closer “friendship.” But the 
occasional weighted glance and inadvertently weighted re- 
mark were still there. 

Mona flicked at her neckline with silver-tinted nails. 
Her bosom came up a full third out of the gown, and with 
a size 39-C that third was more than many women owned 
in entirety. “What would you do?” 

“I’m not that imaginative,” Terry said. 

Mona maneuvered carefully and sat down beside her. 
She exuded what amounted to a hundred dollars’ worth 
of delicate French scent 

, y ou iovely too,” she said, examining Terry with 
obvious approval. Then she laughed. “Aren’t we two male 
destroyers tonight!” She stood up. “Tell me about this 
gorgeous man I m helping promote.” 

“HeTl help promote you too,” Terry replied “He’s 
^ LiVerP ° 01 ^ but^uite'maL not 

“How mature? Size and age?” 
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“Big. And he looks older than thirty.” 

“Thirty?” Mona murmured. 

“You’ll make a very handsome couple. Trust me.” 

“I always do,” Mona said. “You’ve been such a help, 
staying on with me. I know you must want to get home, 
but another week or two — ” She paused. “You don't mind, 
do you?” 

Terry said no, of course not, though she couldn’t be- 
come a permanent member of the household. 

“Why not?” Mona laughed. “No, of course not You’ve 
a life of your own.” 

Terry felt the month spent here had been the longest 
of her life. She had everything to make her comfortable, 
but she did not live by comfort alone. To be solitary again. 
To concentrate on her own friends, her own activities, 
her own thoughts. Yes, even her thoughts belonged to 
Mona Deam here in the hilltop hacienda. Still, life here was 
pleasant, if not very illuminating. 

Stad Homer, the single most important man in Terry's 
life, and Somerset Walpole Virgil (his general manager- 
had catholic tastes in literature) arrived on the dot of 
eight, resplendent in formal attire. Terry felt both men 
looked beautiful, each in his way, but she had never com- 
pletely adjusted to the Hollywood version of the tux. 
..Stad, a broad five-feet-ten, all of it hardened by squash 
'and tennis and sailing and swimming and anything else 
. he could do to keep away from his desk at Revue’s pub- 
licity department, wore a robin’s-egg-blue ensemble with 
red cummerbund, red bow tie and pleated white shirt and 
thick damask cuffs held by massive silver cuff links made of 
antique coins. Sommy, as Virgil was called, was less con- 
servative, both in dress and physique. He was about six- 
feet-two, heavy-shouldered and lean-hipped, with a long 
Greek-god face topped by a pale brown cap of hair. He 
wore a burgundy jacket, black trousers, plaid cummer- 
bund with heavy silver buckler, plaid bow tie in loose 
droop, magnificent ruffled shirt and knuckle-length puffs of 
wrist lace. When he raised one hand and said, “HcJlo-ello 
there, you gorgeous things!” he seemed born to Holly- 
wood, though he was in fact a very recent import and 
had yet to complete his first American feature. 

Mona looked him over and said, “Introductions arc in 
order, Terry,” in her best haul style manner. Terry did the 
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honors. Stad said to Mona, ‘What we wouldn’t ^re to 
have vou at Revue!” Sommy said, unexpectedly, 1 never 
thought the day would come,” and held Mona’s hand and 
looked at Stad and Terry as if to confirm that this was 
actually happening. 

Sommy finally tore his worshipful gaze from Mona 
and glanced around the living room. I ve read .about this 
house,” he said in hushed Liverpudlian accents. “Could 
you take me through, Miss . . . Mona?” Mona said of 
course. Sommy said, “That black kitchen — ” Mona said, 
“We got as much publicity as we could and so we got rid 
of it.” They walked out, leaving Stad and Terry alone. 

"He’ll never be shown the bedroom,” Stad muttered 

“How have you been?" Terry asked primly. 

“Bored. Bet you can’t say the same.” 

"Living with Mona isn’t all that exciting.” 

“I don’t mean Mona. I mean The Eternal Joneses. It’s 
making waves all over town.” 

“We didn’t know about it until last night.” 

“Even so, working for Nat Markal — ” He sighed. 

“You have a pretty good setup, haven’t you?” 

“It’s all right But Avalon’s got the only full-scale pub- 
licity department left in Hollywood. Avalon does start 
buildups and promotions the way the old-time studios 
did. The rest of us — ” He shrugged. “I’m thinking of go- 
ing free-lance. More action that way.” 

“I could speak to Cole Staley if you’d like. He’s not only 
a boss, he’s a friend.” 

He came to the couch and sat down beside her. “Am / 
still a friend?” 

“I would say so.” He moved closer. “Unless, of course, 
5 °“p OU " t l more excl ting candidates in the past two weeks.” 

candidates, shmandidates, let’s swing.” He put his 
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“A month. With vows of chastity. While Mona needs a 
new innerspring every week. Am I supposed to say I like 
it?” 

“What special something that we had?” 

“If you don’t know — ” 

“I don’t” She had begun this in mild irritation, to. chide 
im for staying away two weeks, though she was aware 
tat it was her behavior — her need for mood and privacy 
npossible in the hacienda — that had kept him away, 
low she was thinking it out “Every man who sleeps with 
woman has the same special something.” 

He gave her the horrified look, the shocked look. It 
idn’t impress her, it amused her. 

“Are your intentions honorable, sir?” 

“Are you kidding, madam?” 

She heard Sommy exclaim, “Smashing!" 

“That’s the Roman bathroom,” she murmured. 

“Look, we’re both mature, intelligent — ” 

“Hip, worldly-wise, sexually emancipated and so on." 
His face and voice hardened. “I give as much as I get.” 
“Then you haven’t been getting much.” Which wasn’t 
eally fair because she had enjoyed Stad Homer . . . 
Had enjoyed. Past tense. All finished. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, and put her hand on his arm. 

He nodded. They sat in uncomfortable silence. He lit a 
igarette and looked at it and wet his lips . . . and 
fluttered, “I guess I should have told you how I felt. I do 
hink seriously of you, but we always kept it so light — " 
She interrupted by kissing his cheek. “What’s the itiner- 
ry?” 

“Romanolfs. Go-Go. Party in Coldwater Canyon for 
dijlas Halvich, the director who splashed big at Cannes.” 

She glanced toward the foyer. “Maybe you were wrong 
bout Sommy and the bedroom. How long does a tour of 
line rooms take?" 

“Listen, Terry, let’s play it cool a while. You made your 
oint — ” 

“And I won't make it again. Peace, lover." 

“Amen,” he chanted, “if it’s spelled p-i-e-c-e." 

She laughed along with him, but the game was -played' 
ut. She knew now she didn’t want to marry Stad Homer, 
rat she wouldn’t have married him if he had asked six 
tenths ago. She just didn’t care enough . . . which made 
er the villain of this scene. 
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Mona appeared, trailed by a flushed and smiling Som- 
my. Her lipstick was smudged, her gown almost im- 
perceptibly disarranged on top. “Be back in a sec, 
Mona said, ber voice the liquid thickness she used on 
camera. Fifteen minutes later they were on their way. 

They didn’t reach the Whiskey A Go-Go until midnight, 
having spent almost three hours at dinner. Sommy used 
his size to clear a path through the teens-and-twenties mob 
jamming the street outside the Whiskey s entrance. He 
elbowed the kids aside with rather more elan than was 
necessary, and Terry figured he was playing hero for 
Mona. 

They reached the door. The guard wore a blue serge 
suit and a flowered tie and was just as big as Sommy. He 
recognized Mona instantly and murmured, “Right in, 
please,” which wasn’t as easy as it sounded. The mob 
inside was backed clear up to die mob outside. But Sommy 
used his elbows again. 

The guard called to a waitress in brief skirt and jabbed 
his finger repeatedly at Mona’s back. The waitress looked 
blank, and the guard called, “Mona Deam!” the waitress 
hurried after Mona and Sommy. Terry and Stad, bringing 
up the rear, witnessed the word spreading among the 
dancers on the tight-packed floor and the generally older 
group of observers. By the time they were shown to a 
table (quickly and proudly vacated by two businessmen 
types), more heads were turned to them than to the shell 


stand and close-packed Five Alive, just then beginning “a 
trip down memory' lane with that grand old favorite of 
years gone by, ‘Downtown.’ ” Mona took off her silver 
mink. The close-packed mob howled. Mona smiled and 


sat down. Sommy bridled a bit, flexing his muscles as he 
slid Mona’s chair in, but he was eating it up. Terry and 
Stad, hanging back until their charges were settled, took 
their seats. The crowd now divided its attention between 
Mona and the floor show, which was the dancers them- 
selves, or rather the girls. Young girls, eighteen and up 
according to the house rules and the guard checking 
identity cards at the door, hut who knew that switching of 

h?ii- WCnt ° n ‘ Youn S doing things with their hips, 
oemes, rear ends and groins their mothers hadn’t done 
” , er Jk' c °onubial blankets. Young girls who slowed 
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Mona stood up. ‘Td like to dance,” she said. Sommy 
said, “Right,” and they moved around the table onto the 
dance floor. A space, small but still a precious space, 
cleared for them. The Five Alive ended a number in ca- 
cophony even more obvious than their usual sound. The 
leader, Wakefield Five, was waving his hand, and Terry 
realized he had cut the number short “From Mona 
Dearn’s latest flick,” he said, keeping it cool by not 
acknowledging her presence, ‘Mash Mash Sweet Potato.’ ” 
Mona kept it cool by not acknowledging the compliment, 
but it was still right out of the old musicals with the MC 
shouting Stop The Music! and introducing That Great Star 
Who Has Honored Us With Her Presence Tonight. 

The waitress asked what they were drinking. The 
Whiskey A Go-Go had no cover, no minimum, no obvious 
system of making the individual pay for his presence. But 
the waitresses were a special breed who seemed to know 
just who had and who hadn’t ordered a drink in the past 
half-hour. Terry ordered a double gin gimlet over tall ice 
for Mona, a rye and water, fifty-fifty, for herself. Stad 
ordered Scotch for Sommy and himself. “Shall we?” he 
asked, jerking his head at the dance floor. Terry said, 
“Not right now,” and thought, “It frightens me tonight. It 
makes me think of orgies and loss of individuality and all 
sorts of public horrors involving private parts.” 

"You mind if I do?" he asked, and walked away without 
waiting for her answer. He sensed the end of the affair. 
The end of the affair. What an archaic expression here in 
the land of the watusi. What a lovely archaic sentiment . , , 
and what the hell was eating at her? 

Was it Bert? Sentimental old Bert who would send her 
roses next week on her birthday? A call to Bert and she 
would be engaged. A four-hour jet flight home and she 
would be married. And all her troubles would be little 
ones and there would be a house in Westchester and 
country club dances and people who talked books and 
music and women who would, in the main, make her feel 
beautiful instead of a dowdy little Puritan as did the 
Monas and Isas and all the other glittering female pro- 
ductions ingathered from every state in the union, every 
country in the world. 

She felt very much alone in this crowded, noisy room. 
When the drinks came she picked up her glass and said, 
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the black sweatshirt and lit up. She realized he had been 
drinking— a lot. He said, ‘Til shut up if you’ll dance with 

me.” . 

“Rye and water and no crap and you do those abomma* 

tions?” 

“I enjoy them. Better than the fox-trot and turkey-trot 
Back to our savage heritage.” 

“For you it’s only a half-step back.” 

His thin smile showed he didn’t like it 

“You’ll leave afterward?” 

He liked that even less, but she couldn’t help it. She 
was worried about how he would act with Sommy and 
Stad. And how could she enjoy herself with a man who was 
looking to put that steering column in his chest? 

“Now why did I — ” she said aloud. 

“Why did you what?” He leaned forward. “Tell me, 
Terry. A thought to reveal something about the girl I dig.' 

“I’ll dance with you. Then good night.” 

He didn’t answer. She took it, hopefully, as an ac- 
ceptance of her terms. They stepped around the table and 
onto the dance floor. He did a controlled jerk, but if his 
movement was moderate the total effect wasn’t. He fixed 
her with his eyes and let go. She looked away. Dangerous, 
Sick and dangerous. She feared him. She wished she didn’t 
know him, wished he didn’t know where she lived. She 
located Mona and Sommy. Mona moved a lot and a lol 
of Mona moved. Still, she wasn’t very good. People nodded 
and smiled because she was Mona Deam, but she looked 
overripe against the backdrop of tender girls, and the kids 
danced better, with more effect and meaning. Sommy 
also moved a lot, and the Liverpudlian background was 
evident in his practiced shuffling, but he was faking, it 
wasn't important to him. Only Mona Dearn was important 
to him, Mona and his image as the man with Mona. Stad 
and his blonde were much better. Lars Wyllit was better 
still, the real thing, the violence and lust most of the kids 
only half-understood as they went through their motions. 
The violence and lust most people, young or old, only 
half-understood and half-tasted. A dangerous man. 

The number ended. She said, “So long,” and started for 
the table. He followed. “Can I call you at Mona Deam’s 
place?” 

"If you wish,” she said, and sat down at the table. 
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i ’e her. “That sounds suspiciously like a 

.tommy approached, she flushed and smiling, 
pride. Mona stopped at the table, near Lars, 
her chair. She nodded and began to say 
i -my came around the table and said, “Ex- 
d waited for Lars to step aside. Between the 
utiful creatures Lars looked pitifully fragile 
As if aware of this, he drew himself up and 
me,” sliding the chair out a bit. Mona said, 
r ou,” in her liquid whisper, and lowered her 
e as Lars slid the chair back in. Sommy’s 
of the eyes and patronizing, “Right,” made 
uickly. 

is is a friend from Avalon whom you’ll re- 
i the meeting last night Lars Wyllit. And this 

he introductions short “We met two years 
I crisply to Mona. “I revised a bomb of a 
Imed off on you.” 

red surprised. Lars said, "The Day Girls.” 
I brilliantly. “I remember now.” The on- 
whisper was gone, and she put out her hand. 
Wyllit, additional dialogue. You saved my 

1 down to take the hand. His eyes flickered to 
md he smiled his tight little smile. “In my 
claim I saved a lot more than that” 
ghed. Sommy seated himself beside her. 
alpole Virgil here," he announced, 
widened. “Where?” 

ost laughed, but it wouldn’t be funny if 
umbrage. This was one man the little maniac 
ble to handle. 

iled graciously, showing perfect caps agleam- 
. “That’s the way we say it in England. Jim 
re. Y’know.” 

s said, and nodded. “Mr. Somerset Walpole 

; Virgil," Sommy said, and shook his head 
1. “I think we’ll have to drink barrels to 
hat?" He raised his glass and sipped. “Ah! 
u have to give us, wc make the finest whiskey 
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the black sweatshirt and lit up. She realized he had been 
drinking— a lot. He said, ‘Til shut up if you’ll dance with 

me.” . , , . 

“Rye and water and no crap and you do those abomma* 

tions?” , ' 

“I enjoy them. Better than the fox-trot and turkey-trot 

Back to our savage heritage.” 

“For you it’s only a half-step hack.” 

His thin smile showed he didn’t like it 

“You’ll leave afterward?” 

He liked that even less, but she couldn’t help it She 
was worried about how he would act with Sommy and 
Stad. And how could she enjoy herself with a man who was 
looking to put that steering column in his chest? 

“Now why did I — ” she said aloud. 

“Why did you what?” He leaned forward. “Tell me, 
Terry. A thought to reveal something about the girl I dig.” 

“I’ll dance with you. Then good night.” 

He didn’t answer. She took it, hopefully, as an ac- 
ceptance of her terms. They stepped around the table and 
onto the dance floor. He did a controlled jerk, but if his 
movement was moderate the total effect wasn't. He fixed 
■i^/ her with his eyes and let go. She looked away. Dangerous. 
’Sick and dangerous. She feared him. She wished she didn’t 
know him, wished he didn’t know where she lived. She 
located Mona and Sommy. Mona moved a lot and a lot 
of Mona moved. Still, she wasn’t very good. People nodded 
and smiled because she was Mona Dearn, but she looked 
overripe against the backdrop of tender girls, and the kids 
danced better, with more effect and meaning. Sommy 
also moved a lot, and the Liverpudlian background was 
evident in his practiced shuffling, but he was faking, it 
wasn’t important to him. Only Mona Dearn was important 
to him, Mona and his image as the man with Mona. Stad 
and his blonde were much better. Lars Wyllit was better 
still, the real thing, the violence and lust most of the kids 
only half-understood as they went through their motions. 
The violence and lust most people, young or old, only 
half-understood and half-tasted. A dangerous man. 

The number ended. She said, “So long,” and started for 
the table. He followed. “Can I call you at Mona Deam’s 
place?” 

“If you wish,” she said, and sat down at the table. 
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He stood beside her. “That scares s'jspxx 

brush.” , w 

Mona and Sommy approached. $h<- t'.rsuCv ' " ^ 

he full in his pride. Mona stopped at the ur.e. 
who blocked her chair. She nodded ana 
hello. But Sommy came around the table and sax. 
cuse me," and waited for Lars to step aside. Between u.e 
two big, beautiful creatures Lars looked pitifully tragae 
and shabby. As if aware of this, he drew himself up ana 
said, "Allow me,’’ sliding the chair out a bit. Mona said, 
“Oh, (hank you,” in her liquid whisper, and lowered her 
grand derriere as Lars slid the chair back in. Sommy s 
amused flick of the eyes and patronizing, “Right,” made 
Terry speak quickly. 

"Mona, this is a friend from Avalon whom you’ll re- 
member from the meeting last night. Lars Wyllit And this 
is—" 

Lars cut the introductions short. “We met two years 
ago,” he said crisply to Mona. “I revised a bomb of a 
script they palmed off on you." 

Mona looked surprised, Lars said, " The Day Girls" 
Mona smiled brilliantly. “I remember now.” The on- 
camera liquid whisper was gone, and she put out her hand. 
“Larson W. Wyllit, additional dialogue. You saved my 
neck.” _ 

Lars leaned down to take the hand. His eyes flickered to 
her bosom, and he smiled his tight little smile. “In my 
memoirs, I’ll claim I saved a lot more than that” 

Mona laughed. Sommy seated himself beside her. 
Somerset Walpole Virgil here,” he announced. 

Lars's eyes widened. “Where?” 

Terry almost laughed, but it wouldn't be funny if 

»S“ SS&Sfe! was °“ e mao the UtUe 

' Sh0wing ? erfect agleam- 

hw.TomhVre.?w ** We S&Y k “ EngIand ’ Iira 

Publius.” 1 ^ Said ’ and nod(3ed - “Mr. Somerset Walpole 

■* “<1 Aook hi, head 

<>P. wfetr He Llf J*'? “ « barrel, to 
One thing yQu have ^ and sipped. “Ah! 

on earth.” p ^ We mz ^ the finest whiskey 
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Lars looked at Terry. “Rye and water and no crap and 
vhat is Virgil without Publius. I’m sending messages, 
mportant messages. Is anybody listening?" - 

“Can’t we continue this another time?” she murmured. 

He turned to go. Mona said, “You two have a code.” She 
muted prettily. “Can’t 1 get in on it?" 

Terry’ was surprised, Mona was reacting to the little 
nan. No doubt about it, she felt something. Maybe it was 
he three gimlets she’d had while being put info her gown. 
Maybe the wine with dinner. But she was being turned on 
yy Larson Wyllit, who barely made it to her chin. She was 
etching. 

Pitching was a good sign, a healthy sign, a sign Terry 
lad been anxiously waiting for. She would have welcomed 
t joyously . . . with anyone but this boy disaster. 

Larson Wyllit knew what Mona was doing, caught her 
citch instantly. He said, “Perhaps not that code, Mona. 
But there are others. Codes to suit all occasions.” 

Mona said, “Sommy dear, please move over and let 
Mr. Wyllit tell me about his codes.” 

Sommy hesitated a moment before shifting to Stad's 
chair. Lars stepped between them and sat down. And 
became the pitifully fragile and shabby thing again ... or 
50 it seemed to Terry. Mona saw something else. Mona 
reacted to something being sent in her own code. As for 
Sommy, his opinion of Lars had changed. He now viewed 
him as an annoyance rather than an entertainment. Which 
made Terry, who hadn’t particularly liked him before, 
actively dislike him. And fear for Lars. And at the same 
time hope he got his lumps. 

Crashing their group and putting down Sommy and 
coming on this way with Mona DearoJ Who did he think 
be was? 

She picked up her fresh drink, served while she’d been 
lancing, and looked for Stad. He and the blonde were in 
front of the shell, fragging away. The blonde wore skin- 
tight white stretch pants. Stad’s gaze was right on target. 
Ferry felt deserted. She sipped and murmured, “Rye and 
Jvater suddenly seems out of style.” 

Lars had moved his chair close to Mona and was speak- 
ing softly. He glanced across the table. “I drink champagne 
ho, on occasion. 1 ’ He turned back to Mona. Sommy leaned 
in on him, frowning. “I can’t quite make you out.” 

Lars said, “I hope not,” and continued his sotto voce 
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conversation. Mona giggled and ruffled his hair, which made 
little difference to its studied disarray. Sommy said, 
“Dance, Mona?” Mona said, “No, not right now. I want 

to ” Lars put his lips to her ear. She listened and laughed 

and her arm dropped around his shoulders. Then she pulled 
back in mock insult. “You stop that! Some code!” 

Sommy stood up. “You heard the lady.” 

Mona stared at him. “What’s the matter with you?” 

“I think you’ve overstayed your welcome, lad.” 

Lars raised his head slowly — reluctantly, Terry felt. If 
Miss Deam says so.” 

“I don’t say so,” Mona said. 

“She doesn’t want trouble,” Sommy said, “but your 


conversation — ■” 

“I? a private conversation,” Lars said, voice still mild. 
He seemed to realize how foolish it would be to try to 
fight the massive Englishman. 

“And this is a private party,” Sommy said, grabbing Lars 
by the neck of his sweatshirt with both hands. He lifted 
him up and out of his chair in one quick movement, 
actually holding him suspended in air. Lars looked down 
and, unexpectedly, laughed. Terry said, “Lars is leaving 
now, Sommy. Put him down.” Almost at the same instant, 
Mona said, “You mother! Let him alone!” Sommy blinked 
at the combined verbal attack, confused and unhappy, 
and muttered, “I wasn’t going to hit him.” Terry believed 
him, there being considerable dishonor in striking so small 


a man; and it looked as if this was one time Lars would 
help a situation by not playing the maniac. 

But looks were always deceiving when it came to 
Larson W. WylliL 

Still held by the sweatshirt, several inches of flat white 
stomach exposed by the bunched-up cloth, toes scraping 
the floor, Lars place-kicked Sommy in the groin. The 
Englishman screamed and bent double. Lars stooped to 
look into his face and had to dodge an outflung fist He then 
began throwing punches at 8011^ head Sommy took 

n L r hl$ t0 swkg once hitting Lars 

back wJhtfn ' \ kri0C c ing him t0 ^ side - ^ came 
Sd w ] m° u?l at ,? 0mmy, s neck - Sommy staggered 

* haif -P^ half-push that 
table He $prawllng against a »et S hboring 

run tike hell, and during those four or 


five seconds Sommy’s condition visibly improved. 

Lars saw it as he came shuffling to the attack. His grin 
remained, but turned rueful. 

It had all happened so quickly people were only now 
becoming aware of it. Mona had just risen to get away from 
the melee. Terry' still sat at her place, telling herself to 
watch carefully because this was Larson Wyllit’s moment 
of truth, his comeuppance, his just desserts. Stad was 
owhere in sight 

Lars stopped. Still grinning, he murmured, "Say uncle, 
fr. Publius?” Sommy wasn’t bent over quite as severely 
ow. His face was up, pale and set, and he watched Lars, 
ars said, “Well, if you can’t continue — ” Sommy took a 
mg step forward, groaning at what must have been con- 
derable pain, and used that half-punch, half-push again, 
.ars went backward and down. Sommy went after him. 
ars rolled to get away. 

Mona said, “Stop it, stop it, both of you!" hut this was 
ne time the fabulous Deam couldn’t control her men. 
ommy clutched for any part of Lars and got his heavy 
loud hair. He hauled up as someone shouted, “It’s Mona 
)eam’s table!” He held Lars at arm’s length. Lars kicked 
ut couldn’t reach him. Sommy drew back his big left fist 
nd Terry prayed be wouldn’t kill Lars with that blow 
ecause there was no way in the world to stop it. Or so it 
eemed. 

Lars grabbed Sommy’s right forearm with both hands 
nd used his fingers and Sommy let go as if he’d been 
'urned. Terry heard Stad’s voice: "Let’s stop this exhibi- 
ioni Sommy, your contract states — " 

Much as Sommy might care for contracts and careers, 
ie didn’t stop. He’d been kicked in the groin, and Lars was 

flailing fury, and words were useless. Sommy had his 
ists up and Lars was swinging and Sommy’s head jerked 
nd blood showed at his mouth. Someone whooped and 
houted, “It’s Supermouse!” Sommy backed a half-step, 
.are drew a quick breath and flung himself forward again, 
ecming no higher than Sommy’s cummerbund. Sommy 
aid him the compliment of flailing away with both fists as 
ard as he could. Lars was in close, landing three times to 
ommy's once. But that once was a short, crunching blow to 
be chest. Lars sat down on the floor, sagging forward, 
routh open. Sommy was about to go after him when Stad 
rabbed him around the waist from, behind. Stad talked 
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fast and low, ana sommy s<uu, . --- 

did—" Stad said, "Mona, Terry, and pulled Somm> 
toward the door. Terry turned from the small man gasping 
like a netted fish, “Mona, we have to go. Mona went to 
Lars, knelt to him. “He’s hurt!” 

"He wanted to be hurt.” 

“He needs help!” , 

“Yes,” Terry said, but to herself. She came around the 

table, trying not to see Lars. „ 

A boy in a blue blazer came over. “Let me, Miss Dearn. 
He rubbed the back of Lars’s neck and looked down 
Mona’s cleavage. “This always helps.” 

Mona said, “That damned Limey square, picking on a 


guy half his size!” 

“This one isn’t half anyone’s size,” Terry said, pulling 


Mona to her feet. 

Lars raised his head then. His mouth was twisted, but 
he made it into something approximating a smile. 

A crowd had formed, hemming them in. The door guard 
was pushing through, calling, “What’s the trouble?” 

"This was only round one,” Lars said, speaking as if 
each word were an egg he was afraid of dropping. Mona 
knelt again and whispered something. She rose and got her 
mink, draping it over an arm. The bouncer-guard came 
over. Mona said, “That poor man on the floor wasn’t to 
blame. Not at all.” 


"You want me to find the other one. Miss Deam?” 

She shook her head. Terry said, “It was all a mistake.” 
They went past him and began pushing through staring 
people. Mona gasped and looked at a sleek, aging type 
turning away with a too-bland expression. “Celebrity 
feeler?” Terry asked. Mona said, “A gooser, the mother!” 
Terry said, “Such is the price of fame and going un- 
escorted into crowds.” They reached the door and had to 
fight their way out against a tide of below-age supplicants 
for go-go pleasure who, in the absence of the guard, were 
fighting their way in. 

Stad was at the comer and waved them over. “I sent 
Sommy to the parking lot. He’s still hurting.” 

They began to walk up the side street 

beinc n!' tZ nUt ’a S !? d , Il ' S proverbial > the small man 

re tes Tn Jr Pr °t ’ but Wy ? 1 has fi S hts like * have ciga- 
rettes. And I smoke too much ” 6 

Mona put on her coat. “Chilly. I want to go home.” 



"The party,” Sind reminded. 

Mona's face grew sullen. "Take the big hero.” 

"Oops. Sommy didn’t tell me how it started. Was he — ’ 

Terry stopped. “We forgot the bill." 

Stud snid lie would handle it. Terry shook her head 
"See Mona to the car, in ease anyone follows. I’ll only be 
a minute.” 

She returned to the club. Their waitress was outside 
looking around and forming unladylike words with hci 
lips. The lip-act changed to a relieved smile when she saw 
Terry. They walked inside together and the music was 
rocking and the dancers dancing. Everything was normally 
i\ go-go. Terry paid at the bar and turned to leaver thcr 
took a quick look at the area of combat. Lars was stil 
there, though no longer on the floor. He sat at the table 
a drink in his hand. With him was a skinny man with heavy 
moustache and soiled striped shirt who waved his arm; 
ns lie talked. 

Terry's professional radar system indicated an enemy ir 
opuration and she made her way to the table. The mar 
looked up and said, “I told you they’d be worried.” 
W>-.Lars also looked up. “You know what this gcntlcmai 

lis me? We can make a bundle, he and I, by threatcmni 

,|iuc. And I’ve been trying to tell him I’m independently 
v h, but lie doesn’t believe me. He’s just dying to be my 
Witness." 

The man stood up. "Don’t blow it,” he said, and amblec 
away. 

“I once wanted to live on the beach," Lots said, “j 
Wanted to read a while and write a while and not struggli 
for money. That was when I was almost convinced it wai 
impossible for me to make money. I wanted to lie then 
with all the other nonentities and laugh at the society 
that bad licked me and make believe I'd rejected it. Thet 
l met a few of the citizens. Oh, heavens. Maybe I was un 
lucky. Maybe 1 missed the big daddys and hit all thi 
links. But they cured me. And so did that first solid T\ 
sale." 

He raised his glass and took an ice cube into his mouth 
His hand shook. His pallor was extreme. There was at 
opaque look to his eves. They turned everything back, like 
a dead man’s. She said, “Can 1 help you home?" 

"Yours?" 

"We can take a cab — ■" 
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"My car’s down the street In a little while I’ll get in it 

She stood undecided. He raised .his head again. The 
opaque eyes cleared. "Don’t play Florence Nightingale. 
It’s Mamie Stover I want” 

She turned and walked out . 

When she got to the parking lot Mona was behind the 
wheel of Stad’s studio Lincoln. Sommy had walked off in 
grand dudgeon and Stad had to make sure the new in- 
vestment got home all right 

Mona drove carefully and well. She asked if Lars was a 
boyfriend. Terry said no and Mona said he was an inter- 
esting man and Terry said, "Only if you’re interested in 


disasters.” 

‘‘He’s got guts.” 

“Psychosis is often confused with courage.” 

Mona asked for a cigarette and they dropped the subject 


LARS WYIUT 


After Terry left, Lars had two more drinks and then a 
cute, lanky girl all legs and arms and wide smile came 
over and said, “Hey there.” He said hey and she pulled out 
a chair and sat down facing him. She wore a ye-ye skirt 
almost to her pants sitting and she crossed her legs besides. 
He said, “Thank you so much for the transfusion.” She 
said, “That was SWV you tangled with, you know that?” 

He nodded. 

“You see many foreien films? English ?” 

“Some.” 

"Man on Bottom was his big one.” 

“Missed it.” 

“Did he hit hard?” 


He lifted his eyes from her legs. 

“Sometimes actors are such” phonies. You know ctet 
men to ride and fall and fight for them. Even the" big, 
strong ones. Was this the real thing?” & 

“Want to touch the bruise?” 

“May I?” 


ha« » d s3 m Tf* 50 yotfB 

„ , , se rne - She reached out and touerp' 3 

laughter this S ’ KpKto3 without 
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“You must think me positively gruesome. But I’m so 
lipped on celebrities. Especially SWV.” 

He sipped his drink. The Five Alive had taken a break, 
"he crowd danced to recorded music. The two girls in the . 
levated glass cages jerked away. 

“I’m a fan of his. We’ve got a club at Hollywood High, 
mean we had, before I graduated. I’m over eighteen now, 
f course.” 

“A girl is joining me — ” 

She crossed her legs the other way. She wore white 
iants. “You know any more movie stars?” 

“Not to fight with. Now you’ll have really to forgive 
ic, but if my date sees such an attractive chick she’ll 
aise hell.” 

“Mona Deam a friend of yours?” 

He looked her right in the eye. “We fuck occasionally.” 
She never even blinked. “Then it’s not true what they 
ay about sex queens being frigid. They say Marilyn 
donroe was frigid and that’s why she couldn’t stay 
narried. You work in movies, don’t you?” 

He sighed and lit a cigarette. “I’m tired now, honey.” 

“I’d like to hear about directors and actors and all. The 
nside story. You know about television too? About The 
donkces? You have an apartment?” 

1 “Yes, but the bouncer at the door asks for ID cards.” 

She smiled. “No sweat I really got one. Okay?” 

“No thank you.” 

Her smile faded. 

He finished his drink and looked out at the dance floor, 
thinking it had finally come, the time when he turned down 
an attractive lay, when be actually found himself disliking 
a good-looking girl. 

She uncrossed her legs, making a production of it, but 
he didn’t bite. She stood up, very close to him. “What’s 
the hang-up?” 

"Must there be one?” 

“It’s like money, man. No one turns it down.” 

“Someone just did.” 

She frowned. She stroked her straight brown hair. She 
nibbled her finger. “Being a queer mideet must be inter- 
esting, but kicks come hard, huh, baby?” 

He stood up. She was two or three inches taller than 
he was in her fiats. He tucked his cigarettes into his pocket. 
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She said, "Seriously, you’re an old-looking preteen, arse 

^ He walked slowly away. There were times he longed foi 
Mew Jersey and the simple, uncomplicated days of sexual 

Mo he didn’t. Not even as a joke. He hated Jersey aid 
memories of what he had been in Jersey. That time in the 
movie, sitting scrunched up between two big boys who 
spent a pleasant hour elbowing him, kicking him, threaten- 
ing to get him outside and beat his brains out, giggling at 
his proffered gifts of candy and roaring when he suddenly 
burst from his seat, hurdled into the next row and ran 
from the theater. Laughing without knowing the terror in 
little Lars Wyllit, the self-contempt and anguish in little 
Lars Wyllit. 

Little Lars Wyllit. Even at home, three brothers oc- 
casionally forgot brotherly love and settled differences of 
opinion with fist and foot. 

And then the thrill of first year high school. Turk 
Bamessy the basketball hero slapping Laxs in the lunch- 
room for not immediately walking away from his girl 
Melinda when the great man arrived. Lars had registered 
at the dojo over the Japanese restaurant that very same day 
for the beginner’s course in judo: and he had also begun 
talking to himself a few minutes before bed each night. 
The talk consisted of calling himself every rotten name 
other kids had called him: shrimp and peanut and sis and 
midge and shorty and ewarfy. And names he knew annlied 
as well— coward yeEow-beEty. chicken, lily-liver. Three and 
a half years of juao and self-administered tonsne-Iashin^ 
brought him to graduation day and a confrontation with 
Turk. He knocked the metis-board from Turk's head, 
slapped the smile from his Em. Them with rarent -5 
teachers and fellow students ^ £ Zl > -%??• t - 

- Turk Tr-- 

were threats of arrest and - U _ JX 5 5 

Ws wasn’t worried. He ** 
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than further advertise his shamT" ' d ^ er Cis 
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child inside him would emerge and he would he damned 

forever as a man. . „ 

Another few blocks and he exchanged suppressed reality 
for day-by-day reality. Most of the time he was a sure and 
skillful writer, a solid money-maker, a certain, erotic love i, 
a tough, fearless fighter. Screw the heart, £ would keep 
pumping forever. Screw Dr. Feidler and his sau eyes^and 
' arful warnings. Screw r all the sad, fearful people xOt tney 
all inherit sadness and fear. Besides, he was going to 
rile the greatest movie of all time. Halpert too, of course, 
it who knew how long such a rank amateur would 
st? 

If he wanted to, he could see to it Halpert didn’t last, 
e could drop in every week. He could give him t 'sug- 
istions.” He could knife him — 

He didn’t pursue that thought, hut it was there. He 
imed to another reality — a triumph in the making. Mona 
learn had whispered, “I want to see you tonight — my . 
lace,” and pain or no pain, you didn’t turn down Mona 
learn. To do that would be sacrilege. Pass up an op- 
ortunity with the object of a million wet dreams? 

Terry Hanford opened the door to the pink hacienda, 
/hich made him sad and glad in equal proportions. He 
lidn’t want her to see him pitch another woman, yet he 
ranted her to know he could handle any of them, even 
dona Dearn. “Back from the dead,” he said. She stared 
t him. “By invitation,” he added. 

Mona came up behind her. “Hi! You kept us waiting.” 
“Not me,” Terry murmured. “I just wondered why we 
lad to play gin rummy in our evening gowns.” 

Lars walked past her and into the house. “Had to glue 
nyself together.” He smiled at them both and made a 
lecision. It was Mona who wanted him here, so be turned 
ihe smile on Mona. “I think I got all the pieces, but you 
ran check me later.” 

She giggled, “Whoever checks Sommy might find an 
important piece missing.” She took his arm, and even 
though she’d changed into fiats she was at least four 
inches taller than he. More than height, she was a broad 
broad, a big woman, and he had never shown to best 
advantage, or been entirely comfortable, with big women. 
Hut he had pursued some, to prove the point. Adding 

‘ ona t0 list would be a real coup, a score of epic 
proportions. 
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They walked toward a huge living room, Terry coming 
up behind them. They sat on the couch, Mona slouching 
low so that her head came level with his. He smiled at 
er, ignoring Terry who remained standing. “You shouldn't 
ave stayed dressed for me," he said. 

“What would you have thought if I greeted you in a 
icssy old nightgown?" 

"I’d have thought, let’s get Mona Deam out of that 
nessy old nightgown." 

“Good night," Terry said. “I’ve got a messy old night- 
own of my own.” 

“Groovy,” Lars said, without removing his gaze from 
dona. “I didn’t dare hope you would join us.” 

Mona laughed. Terry said, “You think he's kidding, 
lon’t you?” 

Lars said, “Who’s kidding?” 

Mona’s eyes flickered brightly behind her laughter. She 
icsitated, then said, “It’s all right with me if it’s all right 
vith you, Terry.” 

“Again, good night," Terry said, and walked away. 

“Good night,” Mona said, locking eyes with Lars. 

“Sleep tight,” Lars said. “Don’t let the bedbugs bite." 

Terry was gone. Mona murmured, “Bedbugs. It’s been a 
long time since I even heard the word. You ever see bed- 

■gs?" 

Lars put his hand behind her head and drew her toward 
him. They touched lips. He thought of Terry and how 
ridiculous it was to prefer anyone to this gorgeous acre of 
femininity. “Ho,” he said. “You got any to show me?” 

She laughed. “You break me up.” She pressed her lips 
to his. “You tough little bastard.” 

It didn’t bother him. It was a kick for her and a kick 
For him. The mismatch of the century. He took her in 
his arms, bending over her as she stuck her legs straight out 
and slouched lower. He kissed her hard, slid his lips down 
her neck to her breasts. She wiggled her legs and said, 
“Ummm, baby.” He found a zipper near her armpit and 
worked it. The dress loosened, and he drew it down from 
her shoulders. He found the hook in back. Introducing, 
he murmured, and took off her brassiere. Big, all right. A 
feast, and not only for the eyes. He feasted. 

After a while she led him to her bedroom and stripped, 
turning and posing for his pleasure. She stopped him from 
undressing. She wanted to do it herself. She undressed him 
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• him and doing everything 


as if he were a oaoy, cooing uvw ' - . , y 

but carry him to the bed. She even tried that, but cordon* 
make it. He laughed and it was still a kick and he w as 
ready But she wasn’t. She kept stalling, kept playing. An 


ready, but sne wasn u ouc r- 

hour passed, a full hour, and he grew tired and testy. ‘Be 
a big girl,” he said, and pushed her down and pulled at her 
legs!* She rolled over onto her stomach, but her backward 
glance was melting. He realized this was what she wanted. 
She wouldn’t ask for it because asking adulterated true 
toughness, but she wanted a hard man, a mean man, the 
man who had kicked Sommy in the nuts. He smacked her 
big rear end. She said, “No, I won’t!” He smacked it again, 
the sound ringing out in the silent house. He thought of . 
Terry. Was she next door, listening to them, jealous and 
sexually excited? 

He smacked Mona’s rear five times, his hand stinging 
from the force of the blows, the sound loud enough to 
waken anyone in the house. Mona whimpered and rolled 
onto her side. “You hurt me.” Her eyes blinked back 
tears. He grabbed her shoulders and shoved her flat on her 
back. She tried to draw up her legs. He slapped her face. 
She said, “Not that” He slapped her again and jammed 
his knee between ber thighs. “Not that,” he mocked. “You 
want me to pat the famous fanny all night. Not that. You 
want Lars to perform by the script” 

She wept, pressing her legs together. “I’ve changed my 
mind. Go away. You’re not — ” 

He grabbed a breast “If you don’t open — ” 

_ She cried out Her legs opened. He stroked her face and 
kissed her. He told her how beautiful, how desirable she 
was, and she wept softly and called him a rat and rapist 
and hugged him and bit bis shoulder. _ 

It went very well. As .soon as it ended her eyes closed 
and she began to doze, mumbling that she hadn’t slept well 
au week and please phone her soon. 

J essed ^ te left she was deep 

long quilted housecoat, reading a boot ObAl Iv’d” 2 £ 
startled, then flushed. That fimfT S ioolc£d 
5= grinned and said ^ tat 

tact to the book. 4es.” H?Md K-t 4 PF “ hcr e -« 
■ ne 101(1 himsek a man who had 
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just laid Mona Deam had no reason to worry about the 
opinions of an ordinary woman, a woman moreover who 
didn't give a damn about him, but he persisted with, “And 
in such a quiet part of town too.” She snapped the book 
shut, rose and walked toward an archway. Anyone else 
would have called it a night, but he was Lars Wyllit. He 
followed quickly, saying, “Could you spare a glass of 
something wet?” They entered a bright white kitchen. She 
pointed at the sink, her back to him. He said, “Cat got 
your tongue?” She didn’t answer, didn’t turn. He said, 
“Silence is golden. Speak no evil. Seen and not heard. 
Loose tongue — ’’ 

Still not looking at him, she said, “What is it you want 
of me, applause or condemnation?” 

“You’ve got me there. But it’s obvious I want some- 
thing." 

“I’d have thought you’d be free of wanting for the 
night.” 

"There’s wanting and wanting. If I could interest you 
in a bit of the other variety — ” 

“Go home,” she said wearily. 

“Say good night and I will.” 

“Good night” 

“Looking at me.” 

She turned, her face as weary as her voice. “Good 
'? night” 

He longed to say something that would make her under- 
stand more than she did about him, make her care a little. 
He went to the sink and took a glass from the drainboard, 
and spat in the eye of his longing. “Thirsty work,” he said. 
There was a slamming sound, followed by her slippered 
footsteps stamping out of the room. 

He went out to his car. His chest ached. He sat still. 
The ache became pain, piercing pain, then quickly sub- 
sided. 

Two attacks within a month meant something was 
happening, something was wrong. Momma’s fears were 
coming true. “Rheumatic fever at ten means no excitement 
ever again.” Time to forget the lousy meter and pay heed 
to the vital message. If it wasn’t already too late. 

And become what? 

He revved up the Triumph and jockeyed it around and 
roared down the driveway. He hit seventy before the 
corner and went through Hollywood Hills as if it were Le 
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Mans. On WSsHre 1w sw* ^ r 

cap racing tires. He knew ue ^l^TZ , 

that on a straieht run. but he bet m- - - _ 

wheel five bucks to one he r 

What with parked cars and the to - 

two corners, he ended up with a hundred dod^ ^-p 
- cr , oe< j body and crumpled rear fender- But me -■ 

his dollar going to the heap and leaning in and holdin- 
his halid ^ making the Idd see he would have to ngnt 

his life as well as the buck. 

Then he went home. It all boiled down to o^e 
you have to stop living to avoid dying, you may as we. 

dead. 


cut 

for 
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SHERYL CARNY 

Mr. Collus came to the door of the breakfast room m 
red plaid shorts, a smooth-skinned, hairless man wnc ; 
to hold in his stomach whenever he spoke to her. A: 
pool his wife turned and nodded, to show Cheryl she 
proved of his mission. “Two solid hours.” he said. “I i 
that earns you all a swim.” The twins slammed sum ' 
books and ran for the water, shouting. Mr. CcEm 
“You too, Cheryl," but she shook her head and mid : 
have a cold drink and make a call, if he didn’t r 
"Mind? When’re you gonna stop that! You mat-?. yr: 
at home — ” His daughters called him and he nr 
grinning. 

Cheryl walked to the kitchen. She sat at the cm 
the wall phone and poured a diet cola, and 
Charles Halpert, and called home. Jim tuck a 
answering and he was drunk. She 2 sked hew hs wan zs 
along. “Why, fine, fine, I’m just sitdrd and 
watching exhibition football. How yen mtdnu 
said fine and was there anything she conic C 7 - 
she came home. ‘You mean you’re ccmirmTcm^- 
said not to be silly. He said. “Oh ' w-n’ 7 
just get my trusty old pfoofa and ™ 
gave a congested little hush. w rg ~ •I'l'Af 1 ' 
anything she could brnw hi— “lirrr- ^ s ‘~' :S 

°! ,'*> * ™ fly . & 2 5 .A r 

hC T V, 'f nl an > thin I special >: r 
thing. I don’t cars. Jjjrt JT*'"" 1 '- 
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there. Between eight and eleven. Might even be later” 

He didn’t hesitate. “Fine. Great _ _ . . ,« 

She said good-bye. She finished her onnK anc - -- 
they would talk and have cofee ana fcmga u u*-. - « 

would kiss her good night _ .. 

Cheryl left the Colluses at four. Jim a.e ^ A--- Jig. ' 
Chinese dinner she brought home and dramc h^L. - 
vodka. Along with what he had drunk during- tee cap. ir 
made for an early bedtime. Bid he feme long encugn 
twist his hand in her hair and whisper his venssrm c~~ 
scenities and attain his raging release. She didn't mruG as 
much as usual. She felt she owen him something =-> — ~ 

tonight ^ . 

He had passed out before sne nnisnec mcs_u.g 
covers around him. She showerso. and drassec in ner ins t 
remaining set of black-lace undies and ner csr cicuse ten 
her pale blue suit. She wore heels and black s 
used her Arpege and brushed her pale brew 
the blonde highlights shone. She wrote a note m 
awakened and put it on his night table: “^en 
some air. Be back soon.” She said, “3rm.” cues. s~ 
never stirred. She left the apartment blocking te 
broken gas lines and earthquakes and Sms. She woulte'r 
be that lucky. Or unlucky. She didn't hope 5m sunk te 4 -— 
because she knew what the guilt would do to hsr. 

Charles Halpert opened the door and she walked in - — • 
made the usual complimentary remarks accui hk nrte- 
ment. He poured drinks and they sat down on air kesmr 
couch and lit cigarettes. She laughed at his jokes abnur. 
cooking and cleaning and kept her eyes on her gate and 
felt he was waiting for an explanation, or at least an. ensu- 
ing gambit. And there were no explanations or gambits: 
m her. She was here looking for succor. She ''was a 
not ^ swinging married woman with a swinging 
married man. But how could he know that? How could 
th hav e expected anything here that would help hS A 

ftSr ° ffiCe • * ■ ab - But no P t Charl^ 
at her,* and she dronned h ^ actually i um P ed - He looked 

like another?” h fS She 25 * ^ glaSS ' “ Would 

He went into the kitchen unit ^ ^ t0 awa Y- 

cameback. She kept both hi P ou ted two drinks and 





hunched and frozen and wondered if she was losing her 
mind. What did she expect this man to do alter inviting 
herself to his home? 

He said, “It’s strange, your calling this afternoon. I was 
thinking of you. I wanted to tell you the good news. Did a 
little voice whisper, Call-Charley-Halpert?” 

“I thought it was Chuck." 

‘‘Charley to people who count.” 

She was going to smile, then realized he meant it She 
put down the glass. 

He took her hand again, and this time she didn’t, 
jump. Their fingers twined. He leaned back and she 
leaned with him. ‘‘What happened to Jim?” 

She began at the beginning and told him everything, in- 
cluding what had gone on inside her. He maintained 
silence until she finished, then said, “My God! What can 
happen to people.” She began to cry. He pulled her head 
to his shoulder and pressed it there. “Just hold on. Time is 
the only answer." 

She cried wildly, shaking and sobbing, mourning the 
Cupid Camys. She had never cried that way before. Not 
as a child. Not the day of the accident. Not the' day they 
told her Jim was paraplegic. Not the day she realized he 
wasn’t even going to make a try at being human. 

Finally she quieted, blew her nose and said, "What if 
> time gives no answer? What if it goes on exactly this way?” 

“Nothing goes on exactly as it is. Everything changes.” 

“For the worse, sometimes.” 

“What can be worse?” 

She smiled a little at that, feeling better after ber cry, 
feeling at ease with him. 

“Even if it is worse, from an outside point of view, it 
won’t be worse for you. For example, if he drinks so much 
he endangers his life. Or if his mental state becomes such 
that it’s no longer safe for either of you. Then you’ll be 
forced to act and he'll be forced to improve.’’ 

"Or go mad.” 

“Is that a possibility?” 

She shrugged. 

Well, there s hope,” he said. “There’s always hope.” 

“Always?” 

Always. Ever read any of the writings of the Jews in 
the Warsaw ghetto and the Nazi extermination camps? 
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Nothing could be more hopeless than their situation, ye 

hey hoped.’’ , . . 

“They had God. I’m no longer sure I have GocL Anc 

ou, do you have Him?” 

**I never had God. My father was a rabbinical student 
Yeshiva bocha in Russia, but once here he bought a 
andy stand on New York’s Lower East Side and edu- 
ated himself through second year high school and went 
nto a bigger business, a luncheonette, and met my mother 
md married her and went broke and became a salesman 
or a credit clothing chain and ended up a tired little 
nan with a wife who despised him and a daughter who 
lespised him and a son who wasn’t sure whether or not 
o despise him. He spent his evenings and weekends in 
ibraries, and when the weather was nice he went to 
:oncerts, free ones in the parks, and he was too busy 
escaping and dreaming to have GocL And too bitter.” 

She was quiet a moment, digesting. “Your father must 
have been more than, that” 

He smiled. “He had a Puerto Rican girlfriend. I found 
out after he died. A round little woman, young, who was 
deserted- by her husband, a seaman. I met her when I 
tried to take over my father’s sales route. I was in my senior 
year of college, summer vacation, and thought maybe I 
could become a successful salesman. It lasted two weeks 
and depressed me into becoming what I didn’t want to 
become, an English teacher. But Irene was cute, and she 
knew my father in a way the family didn't know r-'-~ To 
my mother he was a deliberate failure, someone too Iszv to 


make the money that would give her once and status in 
the only world that counted for her — -the Frokash family , 
her family. To my uncle, my fathers younger brother, he 
was the chuchim, the brain, a dominant force that feL 
apart and gave him the opportunity to achieve that cream 
of younger brothers everywhere- — Lck cfs brother. T c — -7 
sister he was something to be ashamed of scmec-^to be 
blamed for not getting the boys she waned. To me he v?-' 
a mystery, an interesting nvsterv, but everw-r* Tad *&. 
bad word for him and how can a kid ~ 

Later, I began to love him. Tee lasTtwc- 
life- ’ He shook his head. “Too lam therm 
He was looking somewhere fcevuud t-er W.- 

that belonged solely to him, ' “ ’ 
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"One thing though, he was a failure, and he tried to make 
a virtue of it. He talked of money-grubbers and thieves. 
He said my uncles, my cousins, were small minds con- 
centrating on dollars instead of univcrsals. And later, when 
those arguments failed — when they no longer convinced 
even him — he tried to explain failure another way. In the 
blood, he said. In the genes. His father had been a dreamer 
and a ncbuch, he said. He was a dreamer and too weak to 
succeed in this harsh world. And he would look at me and 
blink his eyes and furrow his forehead. I knew then I was 
doomed to failure. I believed him implicitly.” He paused. 
"I guess I still do. Him, or my wife.” 

He turned to her. “You didn't stick your finger in the 
dike, lady. The flood waters broke through.” He put his 
lips to her check and his hand to her breast. Simply. So 
very simply. But her reaction wasn’t simple. It was chaos, 
and she fought to sit there and smile and act civilized. 

Their mouths met. He pulled back and looked at her, ns 
if startled at what he’d felt, what he'd sensed. She leaned 
forward, and they kissed again, and this time the kiss was 
a deep thing that opened up and shook them both. After 
a while lie moved his lips to her car and whispered, “What 
is it that makes one woman better for one man than 
other women?" 

She said. “Charley,” as if crying, and stood up and nn- 
esbuttoned her suit jacket. She didn’t know what he would 
^"lliink of her for doing this but she couldn’t help it. She 
undressed to her black-lace undies and took off the brassiere 
and said, voice clicked, “A lot for the money." He said, 

I could pray to that.” She stepped out of the panties, 
trembling. He half-rose and took her hands and drew her 
to him. He sat and she stood and he put his arms around 
her hips and his hands on her bottom and his lips on her 
belly. She sighed. "Charley, if I fall in love with you, don’t 
get frightened.” 

He pulled her down on his lap and kissed first one 
breast, then the other. She stroked his neck, his hair. She 
felt the wildness in him, in herself, felt them both holding 
back. “I want to dream,” she said, "but I don’t expect 
dreams to come true. I half-love you already, Charley. 
Don t feel you have to say you love me. What you said 
about one woman being better for one man than other 
women is enough.” 

He began to murmur over her body, describing the 
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bigness of her, her breasts and rear and belly. . Thar: 're. rrr 
up and pulled the spread from the cccch-rsL Srrdrrm 
close to her, he took off his clothes, reaching: cur rr : — — 
her every few seconds. Naked, he too was brc. csrr ~rr- 
muscled as Jim was, but hairy and big-armed rr.r ru> 
thighed. Strong-looking in his own way. Terriri-r er asure: ’ 

She couldn’t wait any longer. She came tip against him. 
writhed against him, gasping his name into his month. 
They fell to the bed. 

It wasn’t a gentle thing. Toward the end his face twisted 
savagely and he pulled at her buttocks as if to tear them 
apart. She screamed a little and bit a little and had her 
climax a second before he had his. 


She dressed, and he watched her from the bed. He said. 
I once went without it eight months, a bad period with mv 
wife, and I didn’t miss it I doubt I could go that Ions 
with you in the house." 

, J he h° oked up her stockings, sitting at the edse of the 
bed, and leaned over to kiss his lips. “With me in the house 
} ou couldn t go without it one day.” 

“How often are you going to come here’” 

As often as I can manage. Twice a week witV t— % 
Think you can handle that?” ^ ~ 

He said yes, laughing, and she kkcpH 
stroked his face. “Good night CharW ^ T ^ ^ 

oveyou-butaelsaid, die, “ 1 

*“™> -5 the light 

I love you too,’’ he said. Lxc * 

£ turned - annoyed. “I to ld y ou __” 

the darkened room at her 4- “?- S Up 51111 Icc ^ a~- 
I mean I care wh^t L ’ accordin ? to my cw- 
She weS back tn m PP t nS , t0 you * 1 veu 
w/, at happened to k^Sh^ ^ ^ feed ^ mmf 
and decided to tell h ; ' oared what har ^~szsd -- —— 
would. “Ate tn J?, "T?** she 

*!& 'wen. i„ t0 yon %^ J=r aU r; 

« done considerehr. ' c 5XC - ' 

L t me s ay it, Charley. 



I saw. You didn’t have a horror film. You had the story or 
four young people who, by their actions, actions that take 
up three quarters of the feature, end up in a ghost town 
where a madman and his sister destroy two of them. You 
have a series of character studies, and clever ones, in 
which what these young people are determines whethci 
they live or die. But it wouldn’t make a Carl Baigler 
movie, Charley. And that was your assignment” 

He smiled unconvincingly. “Makes little differencs 
now." 

“But it does, Charley. I’m not just saying this to b( 
critical. You can’t think that after — ” She faltered at hit 
expression, then pushed on. “I’m glad you’re off Term 
Town. I think you’ll do a lot better on something major 
something good. As they say, you were too big for the job.’ 

His smile wasn’t any more convincing, and sbe wa; 
suddenly frightened. Why had she started this? She cotildn', 
even be sure that she was- right, so why had she taken tiu 
chance of hurting him? 

She knew why. She wanted to help Charley Halpert 
wanted to pass on an insight she had gained about thif 
business and so help him survive and so have him remaii 
in Hollywood, with her. 

Now she had to finish the job. 

“What I mean, Charley, is that Carl asked you for ont 
'( thing and really wanted another. Sure, he hoped for a little 
class, but not the art-film approach you gave him. If ht 
was blinded enough by his ambition to accept it, Marka 
would have laughed in his face.” 

“That might be,” Charley muttered, and didn't look a 
her. 

“Do you see what I mean, Charley? You must. Even oi 
Joneses you’ll have to watch out for that sort of thing. A1 
that message Markal is talking — ’’ 

He lay back and cut her off with a wave of the band 
“Thank you. I appreciate your concern.” 
i Well, that was it. Too cold to buck. She forced a laugh 
“As a critic I’m a good secretary.” 

Not at all. You express yourself a hell of a lot bettci 
than your boss.” 

She felt his withdrawal then and tried to say somethin! 
else, something light to bring him back to her. He stoppcc 
her with a shake of the head, smiling. 

Let s drop it. Let’s quarrel about more important things 
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than a lousv horror movie. A canceled one at that ^ 
She suddenly understood. He was frightened. Itw-asn ^ 
lousy horror movie for him, canceled or not. tat.e^ 
had been a failure and he felt like a failure anG ne 
using this first job, this lousy horror movie, as a weatner- 
vane, as proof of whether or not he could survive is 
Hollywood. And she had told him he couldn’t! ^ ^ w 

She bent quickly and kissed him and said, “I’m a cut 
and kissed him again and said, “Don’t pay any attention 
to what I say,” and kissed him a third time. She felt his 
chill fear and withdrawal and tried to smile and said, 
“Good night, Charley. Please ... I only meant—” 

She had run over Jim and she had trampled over 
Charley. She had the evil eye, the evil mouth. She was 
hexed. She didn’t want to hurt her men, she wanted to 
help them. But she hurt them anyway. 

She drove home. Jim was still sleeping. She got carefully 
into bed and looked at him and touched his face as she had 
Charley’s. She moved over and kissed him and he stirred. 
She remembered the warmth with Charley that was like 
the earlier, stronger warmth with Jim, and she kissed his 
lips. He shook his head, coughed, rolled over with his back 
to her. “Jim,” she said. “Listen, I love you.” 

She loved Jim and she hated Jim and she loved Charley 
and Charley didn’t love her, not even a little, not after that 
destructive nonsense about his writing. 

Good-bye Charley Halpert She would be left with Jim 
whom she loved and whom she ^ hated and no Charley 
Halpert whom she loved. 

Did she love Charley Halpert? 

, even something for Devon at one point in 

their office party. She knew he felt something for her, be- 
cause he had all the actresses and all the would-be ac- 

hc? to seehinf ^ ^ 251:1112 h6r out ’ kept P Ieadin S wi & 

be him ke J 0uId her a part. What would it 

him he wou flT ^ ? e handIe it? If she was nice to 
dn\e hard an> 'S Mg f ° r h . er ’ With Devon she could 
Chariev w 1 rgai ? S ‘ Put not with Charley Halpert With 
Charley Halpert she was vulnerable. As she had bSn wSS 

Hcdjhc ever loved Jim? 

togcthefSioSf wSS^olSelf 55 ? t °f ther and ri( ies 
c waits bolding hands and that first time 
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standing up in Theo’s apartment, pressed to the wall, saying 
no Jim please and the way he had nodded and drawn back 
and then she was pulling him to her saying do whatever you 
want and she helped him and be took her and it was like 
it never was with anyone else. And now it was over, true 
love was over, youth was over, and Charley Halpert would 
leave her and even half a love would be over and she 
and Jim would writhe through their half a life and there 
had to be a way, there just had to be, and in Albuquerque 
the air was crisp and clean and bubbled in your lungs like 
champagne and Jim was crippled and she would go to 
Albuquerque to the Pueblo Indian ruins and down the 
ladder into the kiva where a thousand years ago people 
put their hands into little prayer holes and touched God 
and she and Charley would sit there touching hands and 
smiling into the silence and a thousand years of peace 
would wash over them and they would touch God, touch 
joy, and the Lord giveth. There had to be a way . . . 


NftT MARKAL 


Sunday night, Isa had said, and since Nat Markal couldn’t 
sec himself waiting an extra hour, not to say an extra day, 
Sunday night it was. 

i It wasn’t easy. First he had to explain to Adele, had to 
lie to her about a special hush-hash meeting on Joneses, 
and this was something he had never done before in any 
significant situation. Then he had to overcome a whole 
set of inhibitions that hadn’t been involved in Isa’s visit 
to his office, inhibitions against exposing himself to the 
outside world with an attendant risk of being recognized. 

He protected himself as best he could: by parking 
Lainic’s Mustang in a dark spot; by waiting until the street 
was empty before hurrying to the lobby; by wearing a gray 
straw hat, most uncharacteristic of Nat Markal whose 


polished dome was as well known as Yul Brynner’s. He 
was unhappy about the hat and didn’t quite know why. 

Isa had prepared him for the doorman, stationed be- 
tween entrance and elevators, and he walked by just as she 
had advised, with a quick nod so the heavyset man 
wouldn't be tempted to ask whom he was visiting and use 
the tenant-phone system. The elevator was waiting, empty, 
and he thanked God for little favors. But it didn't move 
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when he punched the “Close" button, and he realized it wag 


^Wsfilled the lobby. The doorman said something and 
the voices said something and three people entered the 
elevator. There were two men and a tall, handsome, gray- 
ing woman. He knew the woman from somewhere. 

"Mr. Markal!” she said. “Good evening!” 


He nodded and smiled. 

The woman said, “I didn’t know whether you would 
recognize me.” 

He didn’t but smiled again and glanced at the two men. 
One was young, about twenty, with a sour, pockmarked 
face. The other was older, bigger, far better-looking^ 

The elevator doors closed; the car moved upward. “This 
is my brother, Mark Stangen,” the woman said. He s in 
electronics.” The good-looking man said, “An honor and a 
pleasure, Mr. Markal,” and put out his hand. Nat shook 
it. “This is my son, Rubin, a law student.” The sour- 
looking youth nodded briefly. “The Nat Markal,” the 
woman said, her smile nudging the boy to show some 
enthusiasm. Rubin sighed deeply. “No use my trying to 
impress him, Mother. I don’t photograph well.” The 
woman flushed. Her brother’s smile was pained. Nat said, 
"Better than I do, son.” The woman and her brother broke 
into appreciative laughter. The boy made no attempt to 
join in. He was ugly and sensitive and unhappy. 

Nat suddenly remembered why he hated the hat he was 
wearing. 

The elevator stopped at twelve, and Nat walked out. The 
woman called, “See you at the studio, Mr. MarkaL” So 
she worked at Avalon . . . 


But what difference did it make? She couldn’t know 
where he was going, whom he was seeing. 

In time she would. He had to get Isa out of here. 

He thought he heard voices coming from the elevator 
shaft. The son catching hell for his surly attitude. But 
Rubin was right. No use kissing ass. It wouldn’t do him any 
good. Not him. His way would have to be Nat Markal’s 
way. Build your own world, create your own image of 
success and power that would take the place of looks and 
personality. Not that Nat Markal had ever been as plain as 


New York <wd hjs wide-brimmed hats and thinning hair 
d P QUncl, y middle. Hts inept, lower-class Jewish man- 
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nerlsms. His fear of women and envy of make-out artists . 

Ho w incredible that Nathan Jerome Markal should be 
Emperor Natl Think of it! 

He thought of it and wondered if that anti-Semitic 
bastard McKee was still with McDevit’s Insurance, Ltd., 
and whether his guts ached thinking of Emperor Nat with 
his riches and power and women. 

McKee had been a great one for women and talking 
about women. He had liked to torment pudgy Nat’n, as 
he'd called Nat in his insulting caricature of a Yiddish 
accent, with stories of how he had screwed this Brooklyn 
girl named Ruth one Saturday night and her mother 
Naomi the next Or how this rabbi’s daughter had gone 
down on him in an empty subway car, then thanked him 
humbly for the privilege. Lies and fantasies, obviously, but 
then again McKee hadn’t meant to be taken literally, just to 
dig and insult and hurt 

He was at Isa’s door, tensed and tight, thinking he could 
have McKee traced and call Ricci in Las Vegas and with- 
out actually saying anything compromising . . . No, that 
was silly and stupid. 

He looked at the door, breathing hard, and wondered at 
himself. What sort of nonsense was this? These were sick 
thoughts — thoughts befitting a failure, not Emperor Nat 
Markal. 

Even so, he pictured McKee spying on him now, eating 
his heart out as he realized Nat Markal was going to 
make love to a beauty like Isa Yee, raging as he thought 
of Nat’s office and his mansion and his Century Plaza 
suite and Joneses, suffering as he understood the rich, 
rich life of Nat’n. 

The door opened, and Isa smiled at him. She was wear- 
ing a simple black sheath and looked lovely, but he was 
disappointed that she hadn’t greeted him in a sheer black 
negligee, or a pajama top and spike heels, or better still 
absolutely nothing. That would have tom the guts out 
of McKee! 

He came inside and tossed his hat on a foyer table and 
raised his hand to smooth his hair . . . and remembered 
again why he couldn’t stand hats, the stupid goddamn 
things. He had worn hats as a young man in New York, 
His father had worn hats and his friends had worn hats 
and so he had worn hats, even though he hated the way 
he looked when he glanced at himself in a shop window, a 
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fat man hurrying donm 

McDevit’s Insurance. Ltd And iretcc ::n 
when he took off a hat. with his din uanr 
sweaty scalp. Hats and a snail. gmn inn. 

He dropped his hand. He had nc nan 
hadn’t lost it, he’d shaved re. Ke_ ha 
pcarance himself, changed his lire hnr 
“Are you all right, Nat?” 

She was looking at him closety, 
nodding, examining the apartment 
Changes. Doubt and disquiet end change r na-.nng r 
She took his hand and led him towam the m~g ~ 
“Our first date,” she said, looking back ar mm* 

He was actually dating a girl — the first tne sines m: 
ing, the first time since becoming Emperor Nat aiamn_ 
At that, he felt he understood his strange rrccd- 
memories, his anguish at the past Emperor Nat nan 
ceedcd with everything but women, had yet to tmmrpL 
women. 

He smiled, since the chances of his failing wore mL 
took Isa in his arms and ran his hands over her keen, 
as he wanted to, just as McKee never could. 

"Welcome,” she said. “I didn’t think yon vers vm 
for a while there." 

Bright perceptive creature. He kissed and caresssc 
and was impatient to get into bed and taste joy and trr 
and dispel the lingering memories of bleakness, of fa 
With Isa his life would become a total triumph 
She turned and somehow was out of his aims. 
will you drink?" 

“Brandy.” 

She shook her head. “The next time I’ll know, Tv 
vodka, gin, Scotch and bourbon. Some wine ten.” 

He said bourbon, and he couldn’t wait for Isa m rm 
He paced the living room, examining the ~ 7n- --=- 
thc framed Japanese prints. He stopped at a w-NniT 
handed goddess, obviously Indian, at a A - - 

hgunnes, at a painting of a Balinese can^^— 

* ES , a mish-mash of Oriental culture. K* 
her background really was. ' — 

She came in with his drink. He tc-i- - - 

her the empty glass. * ' “ mmm 

Til get you another,” she said. 

Aren’t you joining me?" 



“I don’t need alcohol tonight” She fixed him with her 
black eyes. 

“Then forget mine too. You haven’t shown me the 
bedroom.” 

She led him there. She lay down on the bed and looked 
at him. She wasn’t smiling any more. He couldn’t read 
that look and was suddenly unsure. “No games,” he said 
firmly. She continued to look at him. He said, "You don’t 
want to muss that dress.” She shrugged. “I don’t mind.” 
He hesitated, then took off his jacket and sat down at the 
edge of the bed, his back to her. He removed his shoes 
and stood up and unbuckled his belt. He glanced over 
his shoulder. She hadn't changed position or expression. 
“I’m undressing,” he announced. She nodded. He unzipped 
his trousers but didn’t let them fall. He went to the door, 
closed it, turned off the fight and stripped rapidly, tossing 
his clothes in the general direction of the chair. He turned 
to the bed, but couldn’t make her out The blinds were 
drawn and it was very dark. “Isa?” 

He heard rustling. He climbed onto the bed and felt 
around it Empty. There was shadow-movement across 
the room, a blur of white. Her naked body coming to him! 

The bed creaked and he reached for her and touched 
cloth. “A nightgown?” he asked. 

“Something special, Nat.” She got under the covers. 

He got under with her, pressed against her, tried to free , 
her breasts. The nightgown was unmanageably high and 
tight in front. He reached down to the hem and couldn’t 
find it and couldn’t draw it up. It seemed wrapped around 
her feet. “What is this? The damn thing goes on forever!" 
She laughed softly. “It is a little long. I’ll take it off in a 
minute.” 

He pressed up against her, but everything he wanted was 
under a substantial layer of cloth. He lost his temper 
finally and tore at it. It came up and apart and his hands 
gripped her body. She gasped and said, “You’re hurting 
me.” He muttered apologies and was gentle for a while, 
and then heaved himself up and on her, straddling her, 
pressing her down. “Nat, your weight — ” 

Again he said he was sorry, but he was at fever pitch 
and didn’t stop. He had her legs apart and -was sweating 
and pushing and still couldn't quite effect entry. 

“Let me,” she whispered, and took him in her hand, 
squeezing. He said, “No more of that! I’ll drop you from 
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Joneses, I swear it!” She laughed softly “Command me 
then, master.” He said, “Put it in.” She said. Rougher, my 
Emperor, my Lord.” He said, “Shove it in, you bitch, 
meaning it by now because she kept squeezing and bringing 
it to the lips and he was gasping and trying to kiss her 
breasts and all his frenzy was being blocked, being 
thwarted. She moaned and moved violently beneath him, 
almost throwing him off, and he suddenly found her rear 
under his genitals. The feeling was fantastic, but he was 
being cheated and grabbed her shoulders and shook them, 
and as he did her buttocks heaved up and he was being 
milked into them and he sobbed his disappointment and 
his ecstasy and rolled to the side. 

She cleaned them both and leaned over him, touching 
his face. “The best things come hard. Emperor Nat. The 
best things come after long, long wanting, and sometimes 
the very best don’t come at all.” 

“You cheated,” he gasped, almost crying, yet knowing 
it was a game and that he was taking part in it and that the 
prize would be increased excitement, increased pleasure, 
a putting off of the inevitable end of excitement and 
pleasure. “I wanted love — ” 

“You wanted common love, ordinary love, what you can 
get from anyone, from your own wife.” 

He fought off Adele’s image. 

“But I’m not the common, the ordinary. You can always 
find that. Pier Andrei’s around and you know she’d give 
you that until you couldn’t walk. Almost any starlet on the 
lot would give you that If I did too, what would be my 
worth, my value? Where would I fit in as something special 
in your life?” 

“Something special wasn’t in our agreement.” 
“Something special is my entire concept of life.” 

He closed his eyes. She kissed his eyelids and cirrles 
and navel, and suddenly plunged her hand into 
stomach, into the soft flesh. He made a stranding ccun~ 
his head and knees jerking up. She smothered Hs 

^nn her own and her hand moved down and ix-t— =.- — = . 

so viciously he could have screamed. But whanr— 
whatever magic, whatever instincts she h--c ~~ *— 


• instincts she hac 

S'-rong, ar.d fifty-year-old Nat Markal - __ 

scam. She began sliding her lips alone 
breves on hr, as long as she could. ~ " ‘ 

tne phone rang. He said, “Don’t 



. ,, t e ” He stated 

, e , W she »t “P; iiog to the “^d BOthtaB g' wincd 

, at the ceiUog. T , a nd th n d at her- l do nt 

aT. sfeSSfe? j*. 3 
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ISA YEE 


As soon as Markal left, Isa jumped out of bed. She had 
feigned sleep in order to get rid of him. She didn’t want 
him around in case Barchester was serious about coming 
up. 

But he couldn’t be! As she had told him at the studio 
and tried to tell him on the phone twenty minutes ago, she 
wouldn't see him! (Wouldn’t see any man, for that matter, 
even the most eligible white, because she already had the 
one man who could give her the world on a platter.) 

She dressed quickly, ran to the door, then stopped. 
Humphrey Barchester was chasing her from her own home! 

She made sure the door was locked and went back to 
the living room and sat down. 

She smoked a cigarette, tensed and tight, thinking 
several times she heard footsteps in the hall, prepared to 
let him knock until he went away. But when the soft knock 
finally came, she walked to the door. “Yes?” 

“Humphrey,” he said. 

She stood there, trying to think. She knew what she 
should do, what she had planned to do; and she asked, 
foolishly, “What is it?” 

He didn't answer. She opened the door a crack, just to 
send him away. He stood there, dressed in a neat gray suit 
with skinny pants. He said, “Hi.” She said, “All right, for 
just a moment,” and opened the door. They walked to the 
living room, and he sat down on the couch. She hesitated, 
then sat down beside him. He looked around. “Crazy,” he 
said. “Like Charlie Chan on television.” 

“You watch much television?” 

“No. Short of time.” 

“Busy selling black?” 

“Yes." 

“What does that mean, selling black?” 

It means making Negroes believe they’re human. 
Making them believe they’re men and women.” 

“You’re in civil rights then. CORE? SNCC?” 

I wasjn SNCC. I’m in business for myself now.” He 
mdn t smile, so it wasn’t a joke. 

“Black Panthers? Something like that?” 

‘Something like that.” 
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“What’s it called? Maybe I heard of it.” 

“You didn’t hear of it. Mot yet. But you will. Now it’s 
real small but someday it’ll swallow all the others.” 

“Because you got the word?” They were sitting and 
talking and she wasn’t worried anymore and began to jab 
at him. “Because you got the solution no one else has?” 

“Because I’ve got me, Humphrey B archester. Because 
Humphrey Barchester has three worlds going for him.” 

“What’s that supposed to mean?” 

“Humphrey has ghetto Watts and middle-class Pacoima 
and intellectual USC.” 

“Super 1 .” she said. And then, “How’d you get three 
worlds?” 

“I swim.” 

She still didn’t understand. 

“My father was in jail,” he said, “from eighteen to 
twenty. Not a long stretch for a Southern Negro, but it was 
my biggest break. He learned a trade, shoemaking and 
repairing, and when be came to L.A. and married my 
mother he worked steady and stayed home. So I had a 
full-time father as well as mother, which made me some- 
thing special right off.” 

She didn’t have to ask what he meant by that. There had 
been no fathers in the Walters family. 

“He took me to the YMCA for swimming twice a week 
and to parks and playgrounds, and he made sure I kept 
. going to school. Then we moved. Pacoima was open and 
' we bought a nice little house. I swam in high school and 
swam every chance I got and won prizes. I also won a 
swimming scholarship.” 

“Oh . . . that’s how you went to college.” 

“That’s how every black man goes to college. Or almost 
every. We’re the last of the gladiators, performing in the 
arena for the white nobility. We fight with fists, baseballs, 
basketballs and footballs; in swimming pools, on tennis 
courts, anywhere they’ll let us. Sometimes we win money. 
Sometimes, if we’re very lucky, wc win scholarships, win 
a way out of Watts and Harlem and Hough and Southside. 
Where did you win out of?" 

Without thinking, she said, “Dovenville.” And then, 
quickly, “It's getting late. You’ll have to go.” 

“Dovenville? That the South?” 

No.” She had to change the subject and she picked 
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something she knew would grab him. “How does Emma 
fit into your life?” 

His face changed and his voice changed and he looked 
unhappy. But he didn’t duck it “My mothers sister. My 
folks had their problems after moving to Pacoima, though 
they were together when my father died. I would stay 
with Emma certain times. I did right up until a few months 
ago, when my uncle—” He shrugged. “I’ve talked enough 
about me. It’s your turn.” 

She stood up. “I’ve got an early shooting. Good night, 
Humphrey.” 

“Call me Free. It was my baby name and it’s even better 
now.” 

She liked it. He stood up and took her by both wrists and 
drew her slowly toward him. “Well,” she said, “a good- 
night kiss.” And why not? She would never let him touch 
he'r again, so what was the. harm in it? Why not see what 
it was like? Just a kiss . . . 

But she winced as he put his lips to her cheek and 
stiffened as his arms went around her. Was it disgust? 
Was it fear? 

He gave her a hard look, a harder grin. “Some kick, huh, 
baby? A shine lover.” 

She jerked her head up to tell him to stop, and he 
ground his lips down viciously, hurting her, holding the 
painful kiss as she fought to end it. When he finally let go, 
she jumped back and rubbed her mouth with the back of 
her hand. 

“You don’t mean that,” he said, and made a laughing 
sound. “You’re thinking of all those dirty stories. You 
know, how we’re a foot long and thick as telephone poles. 
Better than big dogs. Better than small ponies. Black cock. 

She wanted to hit him. He made the laughing sound 
again and stepped toward her. She ran to the bedroom and 
locked the door. She sat down at the edge of the bed, sick 
and shaken, and began to cry, and hated herself for the 
gasping sobs. 

Shc ^ heard the doorknob rattle, and grew still. ‘Tm 
sorry," he said. “I had so many nice things to say, so many 
soft things to say, and then I ... I just said those other 
things. But you know why I said them, don’t you?” 

She told herself she didn’t 
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“I'll come back another time,” he said. “We’ll start all 
over.” 

“Never,” she said, but her voice was a whisper and his 
footsteps were already moving away. Later, she came out 
of the bedroom and locked the front door and heated up 
some milk. She sat watching television and sipping, then 
spoke to the empty room: “See? Give them an inch and 
they’ll take a mile.” 


ALAN DEVON 

On his way to the john Monday morning, Devon glanced 
into Cheryl’s office, hoping she’d be alone. She wasn’t. She 
was talking to Halpert, and the way she looked at him . . . 

Just past the doorway, Devon stopped, searching his 
pockets as if he’d forgotten something. Cheryl was saying, 
“ — be a forward hussy and ask you to lunch again.” 

Devon’s hands clenched. 

Halpert said, “I’m sorry, but my agent — •” 

Devon heard footsteps and went on. He seethed. She 
was looking at Halpert and smiling at Halpert the way he 
wanted her to look and smile at him. And was Halpert any 
-pedal sort of man? Hell no! A goddam writef”. . . and a 
ousy one at that. An amateur. Markal had gone overboard 
or an unknown novelist who talked well at meetings. But 
alking and writing a movie were two different things . . . 
specially when Alan Devon was one of the judges of 
hat writing! As soon as Halpert put together fifty pages, 
Devon planned to read them, find the weaknesses he ex- 
acted, then go to Markal. He’d line up support from Lars 
iVyllit who had a great deal to gain by Halpert’s bombing 
jut. 

When he came back from the john, Cheryl was alone. He 
old himself to keep going. It made sense to wait until he 
lad disposed of Halpert. 

Cheryl looked up and smiled, and his heart leaped. He 
went in, glancing quickly to the right to make sure the 
Bagel’s door was closed. Not that he had anything to worry 
about. This office was being transformed into headquarters 
for Joneses, and he was producer and therefore operational 
head on the project. He had business here, from now on. 
He was boss here, from now on. Or once things settled into 
a routine. 
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He said hello and how’re things and you re looking 
lovelier than ever darling. She said thank you and how are 
thincs at Devon Productions? 

“Drop in once in a while and see.” _ . w 

**I guess I’ll have to, under the new organization. ^ 

“You don't have to wait for business.” He paused. “You 


haven’t been in since . . . that day.” 

“Busy, busy," she murmured, and opened a letter. 

“Too busy for lunch?” 

She looked up. 

He felt she was about to say no and added, “The com- 
nissary, with everyone and his brother around. And no 
lesks.” He kept it light. “You’ll be safe as a babe. Make 
hat a baby.” 

“That’s nice of yon, Dev — •” 

“Twelve-thirty then? Pick you up here? Okay?” He began 
o back away, grinning and trying to get out before 'she 
;aid anything more. He just couldn’t wait for Halpert to 
DC gone. He wanted to be with her. God, how he wanted 
!o be with her! 

“I don’t think so,” Cheryl said before he could get to the 
ioor. 

He stopped. “Why, when we . . . you know, Cheryl.” 

“I can’t talk now, Dev.” At least she was soft-spoken. 
She hadn’t been soft-spoken the last few times. At least 
she felt sorry. 

But that was bad. Something had happened. He couldn’t 
reach her anymore, and she felt sorry for him. 

“You said you wanted to act.” It was his ace card, and 
he had to play it right now. “I’ve got a part for you.” 

She stared. 

“A good part. Not just a walk-on. Lines and a credit” 

“You’re kidding.” 


"I Virminger’s Winners .” It was his top series, a situation 
comedy about a racetrack tout. “You’ll make better than 
a thousand dollars.” 


Her lips parted. He had her hooked. ‘TU rive all the 
details at lunch.” 


What do I play,” she muttered, “one of the horses?” 
rou play a girl,” he said, angry at her for that “You 
play a normal-type girl whose boyfriend gambles away 

fhim“' Vri ' a " d Wimk,eeT h6 'P ! b5r - ™ you at tw Z7- 

Lev, I haven’t acted in four years, really.” 
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"You said you were good. You said you were on tele- 
vision. This could be a new beginning for you. You’re 
mature now. You’ve suffered. I can judge actors. I 
wouldn’t try to cast you as an Ann-Maxgret. But a Shelley 
Winters, a young one . . . for that you’d be perfect.” 

She began to speak. He rushed on, backing again toward 
the door. “And I’ll decide the non-star casting in Joneses, 
you know. There’ll be a hundred parts for you there.” 

“You can’t be serious,” 

“Very.” He went out, not wanting to hear anymore. 
She would end up caring for him, if only a little. That was 
all he wanted — for her to care a little and let him love 
her while caring. That was all any man could ask from any 
woman. Simple enough, and yet without it the whole sex 
business was sweaty, smelly, like going to the toilet. 

Had he felt this way ten years ago, even five years ago? 
He wasn’t sure. He’d had so much steam at one time, twice 
a day wasn’t enough. 

But ten years ago meant nothing. The day before 
yesterday meant nothing. Carla had been everything and 
Carla had died and Carla was nothing. Today was every- 
thing. He returned to his office and called Lars Wyllit. 


CHARLEY HAIPERT 

Charley had come in at eight this morning and, except for 
a few words with Cheryl, had worked straight through to 
ten-thirty. He was supposed to be reading, not writing, 
steeping himself in American history and waiting for the 
experts to start sending in tasty tidbits. But he couldn't 
wait. He had been thinking all weekend and he had to get 
something down on paper, convince himself that his ideas 
were as good as they seemed. 

_ He still wasn’t sure, but at least an opening was begin- 
ning to develop, a story in which the Jones family was 
coming alive. 

It was important that he fight off his old enemy, fear. He 
couldn’t use FDR’s challenge, “We have nothing to fear 
but fear itself.” He had an enormous task to fear and his 
inexperience to fear. But it was Markal saying be had 
bombed on the Terror Town treatment, and Cheryl echo- 
ing the opinion, and bis father's thesis that failure was 
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p.„c!ic in an Helper* that was giving him the real twist 

in AUemthirty work came to an end, and feat was driven, 
at leL'ttemporarily, from his mini The offlcehoj c*m=m 
and dropped an envelope on his desk. It was from Pa} t oil 
and Disbursement” and contained $1,800 xor the Terror 
Town treatment It also contained a notice that Avalon 
“was not exercising our option” on his further services. 
Which meant he was now working without a contract ana 
that Ben Kalik should have spoken to Markal first thing 
this morning and that he should be hearing from the 
agent. 

He turned back to the typewriter, but couldn t concen- 
trate and daydreamed about working straight through on 
Joneses with Lars and whomever else Markal hired; 
dreamed about getting at least a third of the biggest movie 
credit in history; dreamed of forever vanquishing fear of 
failure. 

Which reminded him of Celia and that he should send 
her some money. He fiddled with a pencil and pad and 
decided he could pay back Kalik’s five hundred, keep eight 
hundred to live on, and send Celia five hundred. 

He wished it could be more. She wouldn’t be impressed 
by five hundred. A thousand would be so much more sub- 
stantial. 

He could put off repaying Kalik. The man was going 
to earn a fat fee for doing nothing. 

Ij the deal went through. 

Good God, he must have been insane, telline Kalik to 
turn down anything under $25,000. Markal would nev-r 
pay . . . 

The phone rang. "Ben Kalik, Chuck. It took some 
doing, buddy, but we came through. Twenty-five thou, just 
like you wanted. I used every ploy in the book—” 

a ? d , what amounted to was that he had 
bad .to it ^ * Pn “' “ or leave art Markal 



completion. No cutoffs, buddy. As long as you hand in the 
work, they pay.” 

Charley said, “Great!” and wanted to do something- 
shout or sing or drink a gallon of wine. 

"I think we should talk,” Kalik said. “Not just about The 
Eternal Joneses, though of course it’s all-important. But 
we've got to look ahead. It might end with the treatment I 
hope not, but it might Then we’d have to see if we could 
put you into another feature right away. You’ll get some 
good publicity out of this, Chuck. Should lead to other as- 
signments. Well work it out at lunch. You need organiza- 
tion. You need planning.” 

Charley needed a party. He said see you and jumped up 
and danced around the office and then stopped and looked 
at the phone. Twenty-five thousand! Celia couldn’t psy- 
chologize that away with talk of failure! The money was 
guaranteed him. But had he really made it as a writer? 
That Terror Town treatment . . . 

But he couldn’t kill his joy. Not today. He waltzed around 
again and thought of telling Cheryl, and there was a knock 
at the door. He was ready for company. He was ready for 
conversation. He was ready to laugh and kid around and 
forget work ... at least until after lunch. He said, “Come 
ahead!" In walked Lois and Sugar — probably the only two 
people in Hollywood be didn’t want to see just now. Not 
I, that they didn’t look good. They wore tight bright dresses 
and their usual subdued makeup. But they wanted him to 
introduce them to Baiglen, and the thought made him 
sweat 

Lois dropped onto the couch and her short skirt rode to 
her panties and she said, “Man, we’re beat.” Sugar came 
toward him, ready for a kiss. He said, “The door,” and went 
quickly past her and closed it She kissed him lightly, 
murmuring, “Gotta look fresh on the lot” -She smelled 
particularly good, and almost by reflex he stroked her 
behind. She snuggled and giggled and said, "The man’s 
ready, day and night” Lois said, “These hip New Yorkers,” 
but without her usual elan. "We got home five o’clock. 
Today, daddy, today." She rubbed her eyes, a sleepy little 
girl. “And that big deal who invited us, wowee! I mean, how 
low can a guy get?” 

He wanted them out of here. Though Sugar was right — 
he was ready. She patted his cheek and said, "Tonight, 
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kicky-poppa.” He said, "I won’t be in tonight,” and was 

^ “Carf you imagine?” Lois said, and yawned. “He had 
seven guys and no girls. Eight counting bun. A little freak 
show, the bastard. Pardon, but can you imagine? 

Sugar joined her on the couch. “Fun s fun, she said, 
“but like 1 told Lois, no sir. I wanted to cut out right then, 
but Lois has a head on her.” 

“What I did was pick the two oldest and talk to them 
private and sure enough they had plenty bread. . 

“Though we still don’t know for sure if they’re in show 
biz like they say.” 

“We went to Vegas. We had a ball and I bet those others 
were really steamed.” 

Sugar giggled. “Maybe they helped each other.” 

“I wouldn't put it past the bastard. He had that look, 
didn’t he?” 

“Man, you better know it Imagine thinking we’d go for 
anything like that. All we got’s our reputation.” 

“And cheap is cheap, anyplace you go.” 

“Nothing kills your chances faster than to be counted 
cheap.” 

“You better know it” Lois sighed, and leaned back and 
closed her eyes. “I just wish we’d got a little more sleep.” 
She suddenly looked at Charley. “You think he might give 
us a reading or something today?" 

"Who?" Charley said weakly. 

“Baiglen,” Lois said, frowning. “Get with it, Chucky- 
bnbe.” 

Chucky-babe grew desperate. “I’m afraid that’s im- 
possible. He isn’t seeing actors. Terror Town is suspended, 

1 m off it.” * 

Sugar said, “Well sure, man, we got the poop. It’s all 
°' cr l “ e P^cc. There’s this Joneses thing. You’re writing 
that now. Baiglen’s not the producer, but he can still help 
us, can t he? * 

doubt it” 

if Yrn u*m°n d U c’ hcr f prcss ’ on thoughtful. “Now stop me 
s.TJ, 8 ’ Sugar ’ but >' ou think w c’re being brushed?” 
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He muttered that he was terribly sorry and quite willing 
to help out if they needed money and as soon as he heard 
of anything . . . 

Sugar came forward. “You just gotta do it. Chuck. We’re 
fighting for our careers.” 

Charley waved his hands helplessly. Lois looked at 
Sugar. Sugar went to the couch and lay down. She pulled 
her dress above her waist and her pants below her knees. 
“Oh, God,” she whimpered. “Oh God he made me do it 
He made me — ” Lois went to the door, voice rising. “What 
sort of place is this where a kid, a real kid ... I walk in 
and my sister . . . only seventeen — ” 

The door was half-open before he unfroze. He lunged 
forward and shoved it shut and said, “Okay." Sugar 
turned her head and grinned at him. “With guts you can do 
anything.” He was shocked more deeply than be wanted 
them to know. Lois got her bag from the couch. “Mr. 
Blessington,” she mused, “said we was devils and he hated 
us.” Charley looked at Sugar, and she sat up very slowly 
and said, “Kicky-poppa don’t hate us at-all at-all.” She was 
right He couldn’t help looking at her and wanting her 
and he despised himself for the feeling. 

“How’d you two get this way?" 

“What way?” Lois asked, and she wasn’t joking. 

"So . . , capable of using your bodies. Weren’t you ever 
taught — ” 

“We were taught by the best, baby. Loving Uncle 
Heston.” 

“Really your uncle?” 

Sugar adjusted her clothing. "Pop’s brother. First Mom 
and then Lois and then me. And Pop into him for two 
thousand and afraid to ask questions. Not that we minded. 
Like mother like daughters, I guess.” 

“Let’s not go into that " Lois said, and for once she 
looked grim and bitter. 

They reached into their bags and examined themselves 
in small mirrors and touched up eyes and lips. Charley 
watched them, saddened, because whatever they were and 
whatever they’d done he bad thought of it as pure animal, 
pure young joy-in-the-moming-of-life and therefore ba- 
sically clean and right. But he’d been fooled and now he 
would never again see them as frisking young tail in a field 
of men. They walked to the door and out info the hall and 
he followed, seeing shadowy doubles walk with them, 
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Still hadn’t thought of anything when he ushered them 
ato the office. He spoke quickly as Cheryl looked up. m 
.win. These young ladies are interested in meeting Mr. 
kiclen. They’re actresses, and neighbors of mine. 

Cheryl said Mr. Baiglen had left and wouldn t be back 
until two, two-thirty. Lois said, “Oh, that’s too bad cause 
Chuck promised we’d get to see him today.” Sugar said, 
“Can we come back later?” Lois said, “That would be all 
right, wouldn’t it. Chuck?” 

Charley smiled as hard as he could and said. It isn t up 
to me, kids,” and saw the way Cheryl was looking at them, 
the flicker in her eyes, the recognition of that hack show- 
biz situation, the pay-off. She said, “I think it would be all 
right, Mr. Halpert. Shall we say four o’clock to be safe?” 

He nodded, and Lois and Sugar looked at him, smiling 
promises of great-big-juicy-thanks-to-come. Cheryl made 
a note on her calendar and gave him a neat, secretarial 
smile. “You’ll be available to introduce the young ladies, 
won’t you, Mr. Halpert?” He wanted to say he had a 
twcnty-five-thousand-dollar treatment to do, but nodded. 
Lois and Sugar were full of squeals and enthusiasm and 
said bye now to Cheryl and she said bye now to them and 
turned to her typewriter. 

He led the sisters out to the hall. They were bubbling 
about what a doll he was and what they were going to do 
to show their appreciation, and he was sure the walls had 
ears and tried to shush them. Desperately, he said he had 
to work. They decided they would wander around the lot 
and meet him for lunch at the commissary. He said he was 
meeting his agent. “Then we’ll find someone else to buy us 
TW) r Said ’ pattm § his chee5c while Sandy from Devon 
25“*"? ™'b interest. They went down the 
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to their way of thinking. His problem was to see that it 
stayed even, that he didn’t run up any more debts. He had 
to keep away from them, starting today. 

He went back up the hall and stopped in the doonvay. 
Cheryl turned in her swivel chair. “Yes?” He came in. "I 
wish we could have lunch today. Sunday night was some- 
thing special. You're something special.” 

Her face flushed. 

He said, “Those two girls — ” and floundered. 

She made it easy for him. “Let’s not confess things to 
;ach other. Let’s keep it simple. You still want to see me?” 

“Of course.” 

“Even after . . . that nonsense about your treatment?” 

He shrugged uncomfortably. 

"You’ll never go back to it, or anything like it The 
bigger the job, the more ambitious the producer, the better 
for you.” 

He said, “Thanks for the vote of confidence,” relieved 
and pleased. 

She hesitated a moment. “What I said about not taking 
producers at face value, not giving them what they say 
they want — ” 

He nodded. “I’ll just have to feel my way with Markal. 
Well, back to that diamond-studded grindstone.” 

He was almost at the door when she spoke. “Before I 
come to your apartment. I’ll be sure to give you ample 
warning.” 

She was a woman. She had to dig a little in spite of her- 
self. He faced her. “Cheryl, listen, I want to do all I can 
for you, for myself. We're both mixed up in other lives 
and other people and there’s no changing iL But we can be 
good for each other. Is that enough?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

He felt the words, the words taught by books and 
movies, the words that came when a woman was good for 
you. He didn't use them, but his feeling was so strong she 
just had to understand. 

And she did. 

“Charley,” she said, voice thick, “get out of here. Get out 
before we create a scandal.” 
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If he lasted that long. . ... ,, 

Lars was do longer worried about competing yrtn in- 
novelist. Hot after Alan Devon’s caH Ee &dni kn ow 
what the producer had against Halpett, but it wasn i <my - 
thing minor. His animosity' showed like a red flag. 

It was fatal to have the producer dead-set against you. 

The executive producer wasn’t likely to fight his right-hand 
man on something as relatively unimportant as the block- 
out writer. Besides, unless Halpext created a work of art, 
giving Markal not only what he wanted but also what he 
hadn't the foresight and imagination to want, anyone 
could shake the Emperor’s confidence in him. 

Works of art were rare, especially in Hollywood, so Lars 
didn’t feel he would have to do much knifing to land a 
lion’s share of the Joneses assignment In fact he’d had to 
keep the project from intruding on his current work. Hot 
ideas were already cropping up. 

At least Halpert would be paid. Lars hoped he was 
getting a decent piece of change. His own fee for the 
treatment, whether or not he reworked Halpert’s or an- 
other man's material, would be thirty-five to fifty thousand. 
Then a big hunk for the first draft— -at least seventy-five. 
V.nich would make poker less painful for the next year 
or two. Not that he had money worries. Despite his' 
gambling, he'd put thirty-one grand in savings and loan 
company accounts. 

He got up from the typewriter. He was too rich to wotL 
tms dose to lunchtime. And he was too rich to lunch alone. 
he dtdn t admit to himself where he was goins until he 
f the Poblicit y Department. And" then he 

cb^nhfpu^r m0rieS ° £ ni£ht COdd PUt 

on th ' P h °ne when he entered. She looked up, 

■ ha amounted to a double-take, then said, “Get back 
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She couldn’t move back any more, being stopped by the 

wail. She said, “I repeat, I never meant— 

“And that at a time and place to be later specified, 
will meet upon the field of combat where I will for once 
and all give proof positive”-he touched her hair with 
his mouth— “that I am indeed an adult male m full posses- 
sion of his faculties, physical and otherwise.” 

She was rigid. He drew back. “With the exception of one 
faculty, which is slightly impaired. The faculty that main- 
tains a man’s objectivity, self-possession, even sanity “when 
dealing with members of the opposite sex. One member of 


the opposite sex.” 

“Mona, I hope,” she said, and stood up and quickly 
moved away. She looked as if she might actually run from 


the office. 

“Look. Mona is very nice — " 

“And she expects to see you again, soon.” 

He nodded slowly. “AH right So she’ll see me again, 
soon. But I’m talking about us, and that’s a very different 
kettle of cuttlefish.” 

“No, sorry. I just don’t dig brawlers.” 

He felt the blood rushing to his face and turned quickly 
to hide it “Brawlers make great bedmates.” 

“If that’s what you want.” 

He strode to the door. “And you of course are beyond 
that” 


“I’m beyond you” 

He turned then, and she met his look, and he finally 
believed her. He gave a flip wave of the hand and said. 
Gawd, to think we have to work on the same movie,” 
end, “Meet you at Mother Mona’s,” and, “Buy a good pair 
of earplugs,” and was gratified to see her face blanch. He 
swaggered out of the office and down the hall, and was 
sfficken deep inside. He felt he had lost something very 
important and quickly promised himself one hell of a good 
tot w,th Mona. By God, little Tetry would sweat tenth 

te ■ LMe Teny WOU,d «“ °£ 
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TERRY HANFORD 


Terry called Marfcal. “I was thinking of returning to my 
own apartment.” 

“Only if Mona says so. Has she?” 

“Well, no. But if I leave it up to her — " 

“It's not too painful, is it? You get along well, don't you? 
Besides, 1 want her to sec very clearly why she’s going to 
. . . expose so much more of her self in Joneses than in 
her other pictures." 

“Then she is going to have nude scenes?" 

“For her good as well as the picture's. She’s slipping." 

“But the figures released on her last two features — ” 

“Gross figures. Her net has been in steady decline. We 
spend more and more to produce and promote a Mona 
Dcarn feature and make less and less on it. She has to 
reverse the trend.” 

“Docs she know that?” 

“Her agent does. But Jerry is too smart to tell her. 
And so arc you." He paused. “Mona’s a very sensitive 
woman. She’s had hard times in the past. I know how 
depressed she can get and I want you around in case she 
. . . misunderstands. What wc have to do is keep Iter happy, 
keep her thinking positive. You’re good for her.” 

Terry was silent. 

“Once she’s before the cameras, she’ll be all right.” 

“That’ll be months, Mr. Markal!” 

“Yes, and if she wants you during the shooting — ” 

“I think that goes far beyond the call of duty,” Terry 
muttered. “I really do.” 

“Tell you what. Send me the rent bills on your apartment. 
The least Avalon can do is pay for what you won't be 
using. And I think it’s time you had another raise. I'll 
speak to Cole about it. Say two thousand?" 

“That’s generous of you. Mr. Markal, but I — ” 

“Fine, fine. Don’t hesitate to come to me with any 
problems, personal or otherwise. Avalon stands behind 
you, Terry. Don't forget that. You have a future here." He 
chuckled. “Unless some young man is planning to steal you 
away?” 

This wasn’t Markal's style. The dour, somewhat ascetic 
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approach^ was mfasitg. "B he fa, it's kidnapping,, not 

I0 Tm° both relieved and sorry to hear it But even when 
the day comes, and it has to for so attractive a girl, we it 
work something out I want you with us as long as 

possible.” 

“Thank you. I—” 

“Your little sacrifices won’t be forgotten. And the pity 
Emperor was gone, his chuckles seeming to echo from the 
phone. 

What in the world was happening to everyone around 

here! . ... 

She slumped back in her chair, grimly considering six 
or more months with Mona. She was still considering when 
the phone rang and Bertha said, “Mr. Markal forgot to tell 
you, Terry. There’s an eleven o’clock meeting in his office 
Thursday. You and Jerry Storm.’’ 

Terry muttered, "Strategy for stripping Mona, I pre- 
sume.” 

Bertha laughed. “No. I think it has to do with Isa Yee.” 
Terry said she’d be there; and then, “Does Mr. Markal 
strike you as . . . more cheerful than usual?” 

“You’ve noticed it too? This new project seems to have 
changed him completely. Humming and . . . well, just so 
different, so happy.” 

“I wish / could feel the same.” 

Bertha commiserated with her on having to board with 
Mona and congratulated her on the raise. “Seventeen thou- 
sand a year is pretty good heart-balm, wouldn’t you say?” 

Terry had to agree. But it didn’t make her any happier 
about the next six months. 


CHERYL CARNY 

As soon as she and Devon left the Western Building, 
Uieryl heard her name called. She didn’t believe it and 
urned. It was Jim. He was wheeling himself from the 
tinier of the building where, she realized, he’d been able 
to see everyone come out without being seen himself. 
Your husband?” Devon whispered, and she nodded and 
moved forward. 

Hi,” Jim said and smiled past her at Devon. “Surprise, 
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Studio whose films have made JtelDsVm 1 Andh?^ 
everyone brushes away a tear and helps him. An y 

richt Places like this were built .on sentiment. Many 
cripple .Srf * the heartstrings of aritaces m te 

thirties and forties, right, Mr. Devon. „ 

Devon chewed his gum frantically. Well, yes 
Cheryl knew Jim was giving Dev a bad time, but that 
paper bag dominated her thoughts. Let him say what he 
wanted, as long as he didn't take something out of that 
ban— something dangerous, 

-Of course,” Jim said, “we— I mean cripples ot the 
WO rld — also make excellent villians. The cripple is often 
an effective heavy. I remember a Humphrey Bogart 
picture—" 

Devon said he never thought of ‘‘the disabled” that way. 
“You mustn’t think me touchy, Mr. Devon.” 

Devon said his friends called him Dev. Jim turned to 
Cheryl smiling and nodding. “Dev. Yes. Well, Dev, take 
the man horribly burned and somewhat embittered by the 
circumstances of a fire. Phantom of the Opera classification 
He seeks revenge and becomes a killer. Or the man wh< 
loses his legs in a railway accident and decides the railroad 
must pay more than a few thousand dollars. He become 
a saboteur. Or perhaps a paraplegic, who finds he can n 
longer give his family, let’s say his wife, the support, a 
temion and satisfaction a normal woman requires, an 
consequently becomes a cuckold. He persecutes the poi 
woman and tries to destroy her lover.” 

Devon stared straight ahead. “That’s grim thinking £ 
a young man. You haven’t mentioned that the disabli 
often live full, rich lives. That paraplegics work and pi 
and raise families. That they — ” 

‘‘But we were speaking of movies, Mr. Devon. I me 
Dev. We were speaking of fiction. As for myself, I kn< 

ow rich and full a life the disabled can live. After all 
have Cheryl.” 
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his beer. "Why the hell don’t they serve liquor here any- 
way?” 

“You’ve got a bottle in the bag,” she said, hoping. 
“Pour some.” 

“In this bag?” He placed it on the table and smiled. His 
smile was bad now, violent now. “There’s something far 
more interesting than alcohol in this bag.” He turned again 
to look at Charley. “Now that one seems right for you 
somehow. I’d like him to come over and say hello. Wave at 


nun. 

She tried to eat, but her throat constricted and she 
couldn’t swallow. “Have some of the pepper. It’s delicious.” 

“Get him to come over," Jim said softly, and opened 
the mouth of the bag so she could see inside. 

She put down her fork. “It isn’t loaded?” She knew it 

was. It always was. .... , 

He turned the bag around and put his hand inside and 
put it on his lap. “Call him over.” 

“No.” 

“If you’ve nothing to hide — ” 

She stood up. He said, “Sit down]" She began to walk 
awav He called, “Cheryl!” sharply. She kept walking, 
wondering what it felt like to have metal tear into your 
back and rip through your heart, lungs or stomach. She 
bent forward a little in anticipation of agony and hoped be 

Tlfdc a ^r^tb°d d ?o".h C wall and ben, her head. 
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“Because I won’t compound your insanity.” 

He wheeled himself off. She walked alongside him. When 
-gate came into view, he said, “I’d like to see more of the 
it, long as I’m here.” His voice was low, tired. 

“All right. There’s the Western town and one of the 
tost complete stages for shooting water sequences and 
recreation of Washington — ” 

She took an hour to show him around, and he looked and 
;tened and said nothing. She led him through C-gate and 
;ked the guard to call a taxi. “I have to get back now, 
m.” She bent and kissed his cheek. He said, "It was a 
:ry interesting visit. I learned a lot,” trying to give it 
auble meaning. But there was no conviction to his voice, 
is expression. 

She said, “I’ll introduce you to whomever you want the 
ext time you come. If there’s no paper bag.” 

He raised his head then. “Devon was not without guilt, 
erhaps it was only his thoughts he felt guilty about — ” 

“Well, if it’s thoughts you’re after, you might as well 
soot me. Every time I see a certain actor — ” 

He shook his head, staring out at the street. She said 
ood-bye and went back through the gate. 

Devon was watching for her and left his office as she 
ame up the stairs. “I couldn’t stay,” he said, face white. 
I wanted to, but I felt so . . . so — ” 

“Ashamed?” 

“No, not ashamed! I felt afraid. Afraid he’d see through 
ne and hurt you.” 

“You should have worried about yourself too.” 

“I did, a little.” He looked miserable. “It’s so . * » 
vrong, so confusing when you see a man like that.” 

She started away. He said, “Can we make it tomorrow?” 

“You just said it was wrong.” 

“I meant the whole situation. A young man like that 
Tippled. A beautiful woman like you tied to him. Every- 
hing about it, wrong.” 

“And you’re going to make it better?” 

“Please don’t ask such questions, Cheryl. If I didn’t 
are about anything except . . . that, I’d stay away from 
mu now, wouldn’t I?” 

“I guess so.” 

“Tomorrow then7 We have to discuss that TV role.” 

“When Jim hears about it, he's going to be very sus- 
licious.” 
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"Well work it out I don’t want to hurt him, but I have 
to do what I have to do. Tomorrow?” 

She hesitated, thinking of the money and the kick. A 
new career. A marked-down Shelley Winters. And she 
also thought of Devon and his hopes and wondered 
whether he was absolutely wrong there. She had given. 

herself to him once. If he persisted... 

She said, “If you’ll still want to, after I tell you he had 
a gun in that bag.” 

“That paper bag? A gun? You’re joking.” 

She shook her head. He came closer. “You’ll have to go 
to the police! He might hurt you!” 

“Worry about yourself.” 

He looked at her and moved his lips and finally said, 
“A!i right 111 worry. At lunch tomorrow.” He turned 
back toward his office. 

She threw him a high hard one. “Worry about this too. 
There’s someone else. Another man. He means a great 
deal-—” 

“Tomorrow," Devon said firmly, and walked away. 

For the first time, she admired him. And later realized 
that he had acted very much like a man in love. And 
Charley had looked at her like a man in love. And she was 
going to appear on television. And, with luck, in The 
Eternal Joneses. 

Sitting at her desk, she suddenly laughed and shook 
her head. Things were looking up for fat Cheryl. Now if 
only her husband didn’t kill her, or Dev, or Charley, or 
himself, there might be a few nice moments. 


CHARLEY HALPERT 

Charley was so busy listening to Ben Kalik and deciding 
that he didn’t like him that he never noticed Cheryl until 
someone called her name. By then she was walking out, 
and he realized that the man in the wheelchair must be her 
husband. They’d obviously had some sort of scene. 

.^kwas in his late forties, small, dark and intense. He 
said, “You understand you’re to forget that Terror Town 
contract. They didn’t exercise their option so we’re clear, 
ine Bagel called me about eleven this morning. Imagine, 
nc thinks he can get you back after Joneses'” He laughed. 
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Cheryl left the commissary. Charley said, “You mean 
he wanted me?” 

“ Wanted you? He practically cried! Said your treatment 
was a classic and would make your reputation once it got 
translated to the screen. Since I have other clients, all levels, 
I didn’t laugh in his face. Just said we’d see. But if he 
thinks—” 

“Then he liked the treatment?” 

“Didn’t he discuss it with you?” 

“I haven’t seen him since the meeting." 

Kalik said well forget him and who do you think wants 
to read one of your novels but Moe Sholub of all people. 
Said he’d met you and was impressed. Also Aldrich of 
Palomar-ABC. 

Charley watched Jim Camy maneuver his chair 
away from the table and asked Kalik when all this had 
happened. “Phone’s been ringing since nine-thirty. Four 
calls concerned you. Now what we’re going to do is play 
it cozy — ■” 

Kalik went on, no longer delivering fact but a sell of 
himself as Hollywood’s smartest agent and one devoted to 
Charley’s interests. Charley stopped listening and watched 
Jim Camy wheel toward the doors. It gave him a rotten 
feeling. Not that he thought of what he had done as putting 
^ horns on the man, dishonoring him, or any other medieval 
concept. But it was cheating, and if Camy found out it 

ould hurt him. 

“Sholub employs Lars Wyllit,” Kalik was saying. “You’ve 
got to watch that little mother. He’ll try to carve you up 
and get the job all for himself.” 

Charley said Lars was his friend. 

“No one’s your friend when a hundred grand worth of 
assignment is on the line! Don’t you realize Markal’s going 
to want one of you, not both? It’s got to be that way. You’re 
not a team. This has to be your baby, right from the 
beginning, and you’ve got to make Markal see that it’s 
your work be likes — ” 

Then again, Charley thought, watching Camy leave 
the commissary, Cheryl needed him and he needed her. 
They were crippled too, cheated too — she by Jim Camy’s 
refusal to adjust, he by three thousand miles and a wife of 
little faith. 

Kalik continued to talk nonstop and picked up the 
check at the end of the meal, shaking his head and saying, 
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*Tm going to make so much money off you, Chuck, I m 
almost ashamed of myself. You can write,- baby, and 
that’s something so few people out here can do its 


^Charley said, Sure, sure, to himself, but while walking 
Kalik to the gate wondered if he hadn’t done the man an 
injustice. After ail, it was an agent’s business to be ag- 
gressive, to be hard with the market ... 

He didn’t work too well after lunch and spent most of 
the time reading a pocket history of the United States. 
Then the dread hour of four struck, and he went to 
Baiglen’s office. Lois and Sugar were sitting on the couch. 
They jumped up. Cheryl said, “Mr. Baiglen’s expecting 
you,” and smiled and turned back to her typewriter. 
Charley moved on leaden feet He opened Baiglen’s door 
and ushered the sisters inside. And realized he just didn’t 
have the guts to carry off that man-of-the-world plan. 

Baiglen rose from behind his desk. Charley made his 
little introduction, using phrases like “friends and neigh- 
bors" and “lovely, talented kids" to help take the curse off. 

Baiglen nodded and came around the desk to squeeze 
first Lois’s hand and then Sugar’s. They smiled and said 
they were so happy to meet Mr. Baiglen whom they’d heard 
so much about and they were so anxious to show what 
they could do. Charley winced; and was surprised to see 
the look on Baiglen’s face. The man was interested — 
thoughtful and interested. 

‘How old are you?" Baiglen asked Sugar, and quickly 
added, “The truth now. I don’t mind hiring minors, but 
1 have to know.” 
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Sugar glanced at Lois, and. Lois nodded. Sugar said. 
Seventeen last month,” 


Baiglen smiled. “Very mature for your age, my dear.” 
Sugar beamed 

Baiglen turned to Lois. “And you?” 

Lois was eighteen and a half. 

“You think of yourselves as a team, do you?” 
lots hesitated, and Sugar said, “Well, we’d like to, being 
vic rtt so close, but of course, in show business—” S 
Urn said, “We understand that parts come one at a 


rilt now Yn dCd ' ? V6ry biB feature k Panning 

n gut now. You ve heard of it perhaps?” r 8 

They nodded "The Joneses or something,” Lois said 
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“Yes. Later well-be testing for parts. Featured parts. 
I can promise you a test.” 

Charley was amazed. He stood to the side and watched 
Baiglen sizing up the two girls and just didn’t feel the 
producer was interested in them personally. And yet. what 
else could it be? 

Baiglen said, “And there’s also television, something to 
get you started. But let’s think of those tests, shall we?” 

Lois said, “Oh gee, thanks, Mr. Baiglen!” and looked 
happy enough to explode. Sugar said, “Kicky!” and 
glanced from Baiglen to Charley and back to Baiglen as if 
wondering where she should start paying off. 

That appeared to be decided when Baiglen said, “Thanks, 
Chuck. I know you’re busy, so you needn’t hang around. 
Ill talk to the girls a while longer.” 

Charley muttered, “Sure,” and headed for the door. 

“By the way,” Baiglen said, “I hope your agent told you 
how much I thought of the treatment. I finally got the 
chance to read the carbon last night.” Charley turned. 
Baiglen said, “I don’t know what Markal or anyone else 
thinks. I suspect they consider it too . . . too long-hair. At 
least for my operation.” 

Charley smiled vaguely. Baiglen sighed. “Well, another 
time, Chuck. It could make a hell of a movie.” 

Charley said, “I sincerely believe so, Carl. And thank 
’ou." He left, and the feeling he had was more gratifying 

some ways than learning he was getting the twenty-five 
thousand. Because Cheryl was wrong and he was right 
Because someone, finally, had liked something he’d written, 
not three and five and ten years ago in New York, but last 
week, here in Hollywood where it counted. 

He wished Baiglen joy in Lois and Sugar. 


CARL BAIGLEN 

Within fifteen minutes the two sisters knew exactly what he 
wanted. At first they were upset that the payoff wasn’t 
the usual toss in the hay, but a little sweetening of the pot 
with promises of immediate television work, a little re- 
assurance that there was no way they could get into 
trouble, and they agreed. 

When they left, he got on the phone to Pen Guilfoyle. 
Avalon's head of casting did some verbal leering, and 
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Carl reminded him of several favors owed. Pen agreed to 
send Misses Lane and. Smart around, on TV casting^ calls, 
with a strong recommend. “They can act, can t they? 

“They can shake it. What else do they need for TV 
walk-ons?” Then he called Dr. Eddering and said lie was 
checking a script and had run into a doubtful situation. “A 
photographer and his model plan to blackmail a wealthy 
man with pornography. The man rejects the model’s ad- 
vances, so the photographer drugs him, puts him in bed 
with the model, and the model makes love to him for the 
camera. Is it possible?” 

Eddering chuckled. “You mean you’re worried about 
the biological reality? What sort of movies are you filming 
these days, Carl?” 

"Tins is to settle a bet, Doctor. Is it possible for an 
unconscious man to have an erection?” 

Eddering was silent a moment. “I’d say yes, it’s possible. 
Manipulating the male organ sets up certain purely physical 
responses. The erectile tissue operates independently, to 
some degree, of the consciousness. Men have erections 
while asleep, and not all are connected with dreams. But I 
don’t know how you can win your bet without an actual 
demonstration—” 


Carl said he would call the bet off. Eddering said, “For 
the purposes of your movie, Carl, the photographer 
nouldn t worry about it Visually, the sex act is among the 
simplest of human functions to fake. If the victim re- 
sponded to manipulation and had an erection, fine. If not, 
t e pictures could still be taken. Either way, the evidence 
would be damning." 

Carl thanked him and promised to send over tickets for 
- next Avalon preview. Dr. Eddering was right The 
Photographer wouldn’t worry about it 

e was feeling better than he had in weeks when he 
‘f n , ^ Qme tkat night. He kissed Ruth and asked for 
n > and nodded when she said the boy was studying with 
nen . Then she surprised him . “Have you been quar- 
reling with Andy?” . 

^ot any more than usuaL why?” 

>ell, I was wondering . . . he’s been spending 

time away from home lately.” — : ' ' 

nc thought it over, and she was right “Boys his o 

10 tun m packs." 



Nat, any other night," and saw Free smile and was chilled 
at the thought that he might have guessed whom she was 
speaking to. 

Why had she allowed him in! Why, when she had every- 
thing going her way at last and this could ruin it all! 

"You're not well?” Markal asked. 

Free walked into the kitchen. She shook her head at 
him. “Just terribly tired,” she said. “Shroeder was pushing 
bard.” 

Markal said that was understandable since he was way 
behind schedule. He went on to discuss Shroeder’s failings, 
and Free came closer. Isa shook her head violently. Free 
pointed at the sink, made a drinking motion, smiled in- 
nocently. 

“He seems under pressure,” she said. "But in all fairness, 
he has a terrific handicap. Two in fact. His stars — ” She 
went on talking and Free came right up to her and cleared 
his throat. She slammed her hand over the mouthpiece. 
Markal said, “Isa? Hello?” Free said, “I’ll be quiet, baby, if 
you’ll be quiet.” She turned her back on him, showing as 
much contempt as she could. She said, “Nat? Must have 
been some trouble on the line.” He said he knew what she 
meant about Lobo and Nina, but that they were expected 
to do very well at the box office. He talked on, and she 
-.was glad she didn’t have to do any talking . . . because 

,i had one arm around her, reaching for her breasts, 

■ ■ the other hand was lifting her robe and nightgown. 
Markal paused, and she asked, "Did you ever meet Nina’s 
mother? A real Hollywood stereotype.” And kicked back 
hard. She covered the mouthpiece as Markal talked, and 
Free said, “Act nice now. Whoever he is, he’s not going to 
like my being here." 

She had no choice. She kept Markal talking and Free 
drew her clothes up around her waist and she was naked 
to his touch. 

"I really have to hang up now,” she said, carefully this 
time not to use Nat’s name since Free hadn’t guessed. 
Free kissed her neck and his hand in front and his hand in 
back worked on her and his breath was so loud ... or was 
it her breath? 

Markal wanted to talk about Joneses. She said, "I’m so 
sorry, dear. I’m just about falling off my feet.” Free did 
something to his clothes and rubbed- against her and she 
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had to hang up and tell him it was rape and he would rot 

his life away in jail! . . „ TT . - 

“Well,” Markal said, “if you’re that tired. He sounded 
annoyed, but she couldn't worry about it because Free’s 
hands and Free’s body were at her and in another moment 
it would be too late and she would begin to scream, 
scream! 

"Yes,” she said, fighting to keep her voice normal. 
“Good night.” She bung up and twisted around. Free held 
her close, his face not at all as she’d thought it would be; 
soft and full of wonder and his voice the same. “Isa, I knew 
you were beautiful, but I never knew what it would be like 
to sec you this way, to touch you — ” 

She was going to scream him out of here. Of course she 
was. But his lips stopped her and his hands took off her 
robe and pulled the nightgown away from the top and she 
stepped out of her clothes and was drawn into him, into his 
partial nakedness, into the enervating and mind-dulling 
heat. They kissed. She had the word “rape” on the tip of her 
tongue, but he took that tongue and sucked it into his 
mouth. She shook her head, weakly, weakly. She was 
afraid of him, more afraid than of any man ever before. 
Because this feeling was too sweet, too much; this feeling 
was what they made movies about. 

He took her hand and put it on him and she had to 
laugh, remembering what he had said last night He under- 
stood and murmured, “I was drummed out of the pony 
regiment long ago,” and she said, “Good thing too, the way 
I’m built.” And told herself to stop that talk, to stop the 
whole thing . . . and knew it was beyond stopping. 

He kissed her again. Dear Lord he was a Negro and it 
couldn't work even if he wasn’t because Nat Markal had to 
be the only one. 

She was being carried. She was blood and she was being 
carried by her blood lover and it was so sweet not to be a 
living lie for once. 

They were in the bedroom and he was talcing her. He 
vas trembling and saying he loved his little yaller, his 
little Chinese blood, and would never leave her. She was 
helping him, guiding him. She was loving and being loved. 
She was free of hate and fear now, free of doubt now. . 

She told him who she was and it made the act of love 
the truth. He said he was happy he’d been right because 
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he wanted her to be blood, wanted her to join him in his 
work . . , and there the doubts stirred and tried to return; 
but while the act of love went on there were no doubts. 

He brought her to a mountain and threw her oil and 
she didn’t fall, she flew. She spiraled into valleys of pleasure 
she had never dreamed existed. She didn’t want to land on 
earth again. But she did. And when she did, the doubts 
were there to greet her. 

He was lying beside her, hands behind his head, his 
body flat and hard and black where Markal’s had been all 
jellied whiteness. He lay there as if he would be lying 
there forever, and that couldn’t be. Her flight was over. He 
had to go. 

She said she had another early call. 

He dressed and she watched him and he waved his hand 
and walked from the room. She called, “Free!” He came 
back to the door. “Is that all?’’ she asked. He nodded. 
“That's all from me. The rest has to be you. You said some 
loving things a while back, but how you really feel — ” He 
shrugged. 

“I . . . like you very much, Free. I wish — " 

He waited. When she didn’t finish, he said, “Wishes 
won’t make it so. You know I’m listed as Morse in Central 
Casting. I’m in the book as myself. And on Wednesdays 
and Fridays I’m at a club in Watts called The Blacks. From 
• Genet’s play. You ever read it, see it?” 

She said no. He said she could find it in the library. It 
would help her to understand a little more about Hum- 
phrey Barchester. “This year’s Humphrey B arch ester,” he 
added, smiling. He turned to leave again. She asked if it 
was h is club. He said, “You want me to undress and get 
back into bed and talk?” 

She shook her head. He said, “Let me know when you 
do,” and left. She listened to his footsteps and wanted to 
call him back to make her fly again, make her life the 
truth again. 

She didn't. And later, swallowing a pill to end what had 
become an endless evening, she felt certain she never 
would. It had been something very special and it was over. 

The Blacks weren't for Isa Yce. 
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He got up and walked over. “Good evening. I'm Brad 
Madison. May I buy you a drink?’ 

Her name was Aiieen. She was twenty-four and worked 
for a bank and her family lived in Wyoming. Yes, it v,<cr 
lonely for the transplanted, even though she met people at 
the bank and on the tennis courts. She was ?. dedicated 
tennis player, at least three sessions a week, which ex- 
plained her muscular body. 

It wasn’t easy. She had to consume quite a bit of liquor 
before leaving with him, and quite a bit more in his apart- 
ment before falling into his bed, and even then she re- 
sisted his removing her clothing and pleaded and wept a 
little. She was, incredibly, a virgin. He swore he wouldn't 
change that. He got to his feet and stood at attention with 
his right hand, among things, upraised and thought tr.H: 
about camp! and swore he would not break her hymen. 
She lay down quietly. “I trust you. Brad. You're clean- 
cut.” She allowed him to remove her panties. She may 
have wondered why he didn't remove her brassiere, hut 
she wasn't the type to say anything or do it herself. He 
kissed her and played with her powerful legs and hard 
buttocks, and poured her another drink. 

She was pretty high when he turned her on her stomach. 
A moment later he asked her to get on her knees, explaining 
that this was the only way he could keep hi", oath. She 
mumbled that it was “shameful” and positioned herself 
as directed. 

She cried out once. 

Toward the end he gasped. “Andy!” And understood 
that the “right woman” was only a faint image of the 
right man. But he was tender with Aiieen. She had helped 
him. 

The mask was loosened. 


ISA YEE 


Again the nightclub scene. Again Loro Stretch bang 
away at his guitar and talking through his r.ae. Ac 
Hina Pearl shaking her big booh-: in everyone's face : 
thinking that was acting. Isa was rick of it. She wan 
Waikiki to end. Ar.d it would, for her. a* soon 

she completed one last dance number on this eve rc 
Thursday afternoon. 





than Baiglen could have anticipated when he set up the 
meeting with Myles Stone. He was a villainous Don Juan 
who lasted almost to the end of an hourlong Winning the 
West show. A real break, and if he handled it well it was 
bound to lead to other parts. And four or five such credits 
could lead to consideration for something in Markal’s 
big production. A decent part in that could make him. He 
could become a happy man ... if only some love would 
enter his life. He had lived too long without love. 

The bartender came over and Brad was about to ask for 
the tab when he noticed a newcomer at the curved end of 
the bar. A lean, clean-looking girl who was just lowering 
her gaze from him. He said, “The same,” and busied him- 
self with a fresh cigarette and felt her eyes again and 
looked up. She met his look a brief instant before turning 
away. 

Surprisingly, it didn’t bother him, as Margo Cromer’s 
heavy flirtations did. 

He smoked and sipped his third drink and the girl was 
served a martini. 

He examined her surreptitiously, wishing she would get 
up so he could see her whole body. She wore her hair pulled 
back severely, very little makeup, and had a good hard 
face with soft hollows in her cheeks. She was small- 
breasted despite the standard uplift, outthrust bra. When 
she glanced up from her glass, her eyes were wide-set, level, 
direct 

She finished her drink and ordered another. He was dis- 
appointed that she didn’t look at him again and was 
puzzled at himself. Now what did he want from a woman? 
There was no one here for him to fool, and he certainly 
wasn’t going to fool Brad Madison. (Could she be that 
unusual woman? That wonderful woman to turn him on?) 

A while later she rose and walked to the ladies’ room. 
He followed her in the back-bar mirror and was pleased 
with what he saw. Lean hips. Small, tight rear. Rather thick 
legs in medium-high heels. A simple blue skirt. 

He waited for her return, feeling the excitement grow 
and wondering at it and beginning to visualize what it 
would be like to hold her. (Why not? The right woman 
might make a difference.) 

She came back to the bar. He watched her openly and 
when she finally looked his way he smiled. She reddened. 
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the not-yet-shut outer door. Shroeder turned, prepared to 
express annoyance, but instead hurried forward to join the 
three. They were Nat Marital, Jerry Storm and Terry 
Hanford. 

Fandcm looked for Shroeder to begin the actionl 
Shroeder stood near the door and talked to Marital. Then 
all four came up behind the camera, and Shroeder said, 
“Got Miss Yee's routine settled yet, Mike? Mr. Marital 
wants to see her work.” 

Fandcm said all ready. Markal nodded at her. Jerry 
Storm (who was known to visit only ucr clients) took oft 
his jaunty little Alpine hat and waved it at her. 

Isa turned and caught a glimpse of Nina Pearl’s face on 
the sidelines. A study in scarlet. Lobo didn't look par- 
ticularly happy cither. As for the others, they buzzed until 
Shroeder called, “Action!" 

She began to dance. There was the music and the new 
routine and no time to look at anyone. But louder than 
the five-piece combo was the music inside her. 

Nat Markal was here. Jerry Storm was here. Mona 
Deam's publicist was here. 

She danced, her heart pounding with more than the 
physical activity. She danced and knew that all around the 
set the thoughts were buzzing, the speculation mounting. 
She danced and the excitement proved too much and she 
muffed! At the worst possible time, she muffed! 

Mike Fandcm said, “Oh for the love of Pavlova!" Markal 
said something to Shroeder, and Shroeder said, voice sharp, 
“I agree. Pavlova herself couldn't get through that pretzel- 
bend routine. Straighten it out, Mike.” Fandcm looked 
shocked and muttered, “Well . . . let's try it this way.” He 
worked it back to where it had been before. “With a bop 
bop bop bop and turn and once again yes Isa yes and the 
other way, perfect — ” 

She danced. She did it right this rime. But it was no 
longer important. The gray day was over. The gray hfc 
was over. Because she knew, she knew, that the insurance 
was being drawn up and Century City was here and Cold- 
water Canyon was almost here and Coontown was long 
gone. 



CHARLEY HALPERT 


Charley called home Thursday evening from a phone 
booth on the lot He called at five, to make sure Bobby 
would be up, but he didn’t expect to speak to him, and he 
didn’t Celia said, “He’s in the bath. I’ll give him your 
love.” 

He said, “All right. Something rather wonderful has 
happened to us, honey. I waited until I signed the con- 
tract — ” 

She said, “I’ve seen a lawyer, Charley. I’ve talked about 
a divorce." 

It jolted him. They’d had trouble, a lot of it, but a 
divorce? He had never thought of anything that per- 
nanent He had always thought . . . 

What had he thought? That it would go on until Celia 
aid, “You’re the greatest, Charley,” and they would live 
sappily ever after? He said, "What I've got to tell you 
rill change things. I’ve landed a twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
ssignment." 

“Twenty-five thousand? That’s definite?” 

“Yes. I haven’t done any writing yet, but the way it 
vorks is that I’ll get paid just as long as I hand in the 
>roper amount of pages. They might not like it, but they 
lave to pay for it. That’s the Writers’ Guild. Couldn’t we 
ise them in publishing!” 

To her credit, she said, “How wonderful! I’m so happy 
or you, Charley!” 

“Happy for us. There’s no reason to think of divorce 
sow, is there, Celia?" 

She didn't answer right away. Then: “Happy for us. 
lecause the settlement can be reasonable now and protect 
lobby.” 

He was stunned. “Then you’ve made up your mind? 
ifou . . . don't care anything for me anymore?" 

“I think the question should be, ‘Then we don’t care 
tnything for each other anymore?’ When you drove away 
vithout letting me — ” 

“I don’t want to go into that again,” he said, voice 
haking, and was surprised at his sudden pain. He had 
rhcryl and he could have Lois and Sugar and he could 
rnve other women, he was beginning to sec that now. He 
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had twenty-five thousand dollars and if he wanted to be 
tough she wouldn’t get much of it. He had a new approach 
and new confidence and a new life. 

Maybe she was right. Maybe she didn’t belong in his 
new life. But if she divorced him and stayed in New York, 
he wouldn’t be able to see his son more than once or twice 
a year. 

He couldn’t consider that. He could go without seeing 
Bobby, without speaking to Bobby, as long as he had to, 
as long as he knew the time would come when he would 
sec him every day. Anything else was intolerable. 

“All right, Charley. We won’t go into it again. We won’t 
go into anything again. You’ll hear from my lawyer.” 

“Celia, I don’t know what to say.” 

Her voice changed, seemed to grow blurry. “You would 
if you — ” And then it cleared. “I’d like to hear how you 
make out. I wish you the best, Charley.” 

“Do you think I can make out?” 

“Well, if you’ve got a big contract — ” 

“Then you now see me succeeding as a writer?” 

“If what you say is true.” 

“Then why the divorce? The last time we talked it was 
my unwillingness to admit I couldn’t succeed as a writer. 
It was my agony and my wasted life and your suffering 
with me. So if I succeed — ” 

“I guess I don’t believe you will.” 

“Tliat makes no sense, Celia. Let's hold fire on this 
divorce talk, honey. Let’s give it some time.” 

“No.” 

“But people don’t break up a home, a family — ■” 

“You left your home, your family.” 

“Come out here tomorrow. Leave the house with an 
agent and pack a few things and take Bobby and come 
out. We’ve got security for a year or more. Put the family 
together again.” 

“I didn't break it up in the first place, Charley. You put 
it together again." 

“Celia, you’re being unreasonable! Or you don’t went 
to stay married!" 

She was quiet a moment. “Maybe. I haven’t thought of 
it ... I haven't been honest with myself, or you. So Jet s sav 
you’re right." 

“But there’s no other man? No immediate reason *or a 
divorce7 Why would you want one then?” 


“I . . . don’t know.” 

“For Christ sake, you have to know why you’re breaking 
up a marriage of fourteen years!” 

Her voice grew blurry again. “The last few years . . . 
how much have they meant to you, Charley? Bobby means 
everything. I don’t want to hurt . . . not you . . . not my 
baby . . . But me? How much do I . . . nothing, Charley 
... so you be honest — ” She couldn’t go on. She was 
crying. 

He tried to say something, but he was stricken. How 
much had she meant to him in the last few years? His wife, 
his Celia, his once-grcat love? Celia of the blue gown at 
her cousin Arlene’s wedding where he had come as a 
friend of the groom’s. Celia of the incisive speech and high 
principles and declamatory phrases. Celia of the over- 
whelming shyness and childishness in matters of love. 
Celia the dairyman’s daughter who was taught and had 
absorbed to her very bone that man must toil by the sweat 
of his brow, day by day, in a job, and who had grown 
frightened and later bitter with the husband who couldn’t 
survive that way. Celia, who would throw away Sabbath 
and shul, and even bar mitzvah for her son because Charley 
cared nothing for it, but who held to something more 
Jewish than all of that, as Jewish as the religion itself — 
he concept of morality being tied to industry, of machen 
! leiben — making a living — as a Vulgate holy of holies. 

Celia, whom he had not looked at and into for years. 

“I don’t want a divorce,” he said. 

The weeping drew away. Sniffling and blowing and finally 
ilence took its place. 

“I want to see you, to talk face to face, before making 
ny such decision.” 

“Yes, well, I can’t think now.” 

He knew what he had to say, what a man had to say to 

woman to justify staying together for a lifetime. And he 
ouldn’t say it, because he no longer knew if it was true, 
tnd because he suddenly remembered Cheryl. And be- 
cause even Lois and Sugar . . . and a world of women . . . 
and what was this Love that he had to invoke as a magical 
power to bring him together with his wife and his son? 

He could say it to Bobby. It was simple there. But it had 
ceased being simple with Celia. It bad grown complicated 
with Celia, and love couldn’t be complicated. 

“Would you let me speak to Bobby?" he asked. 
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“I . . . no.” 

“Do you hate me so much?” 

“No.” 

“Then why?” , ' , . 

“I—” She struggled, and then, running the words to- 
gether, “Best he gets used to it. Good-bye.” The line was 

He didn’t believe her. She had hidden the truth, whatever 
it was. “If it’s the. only way to bring you home ...” his 
father-in-law had said. 

"How can I go home?” he asked aloud, and the phone 
rang twice. “How, with everything here?" And did “every- 
thing” include Cheryl Camy who was reaching into his 
heart as once Celia had? The phone rang again, insistently, 
and he began to leave the booth. But he remembered he 
had money now and there was no need to run from the 
swcct-voiced operators and their extra charges. 

He lifted the receiver. He put change into the phone and 
said, “You’re welcome,” and walked into the somber 
evening. He met Cheryl on the way up the stairs. She said, 
“I’ll try to get away tonight I wasn’t going to, but seeing 
you—” 

He worked until seven, worked better than at any time 
since coming to Hollywood. He sketched broad outlines 
of his characters. He put them together, men and women, 
in two’s, in three’s, in families, in love, in hate. Death he 
let come when it seemed inevitable, and then he didn’t 
dwell on it, gave it no meaning beyond that door slamming 
hollowly in the face of the living. ' 

The Eternal Joneses were eternal in their progeny, in 
their humanity, in their celebration of life. Disease and 
death came, but the Joneses went on. 

Charley Haipert, too, went on . . . went on home to 
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FEBRUARY TO MAY 


LARS WYLLIT 

Lars went directly from Halpert’s office to Devon Produc- 
tions. He waved at the girl and she started to say something 
but he went right on by and into Devon’s office and sat 
down on the couch. Alan Devon was behind his desk, 
picking his teeth. He looked at Lars and then at the door- 
way where his secretary stood, a sour expression on her 
young face. “Close the door, Sandy.” When she had gone, 
Devon said, “In deference to my age if not my position — ■” 

Lars said, “Halpert finished his treatment.” 

“He mentioned it to me yesterday. It’s a monster, isn’t 
it? The last I saw, it was over two hundred pages. He 
mast think he's writing another novel. How long did it 
finally run?” 

“Three-ten.” Devon began to comment. Lars cut him 
short. “You were going to stop him at fifty. Then at a 
hundred. Then you said you’d wait until it was finished. So 
it’s finished.” 

“He has to polish and submit to me formally. Then I have 
to submit to MarkaL” 

“And then?” 

Devon kept his eyes down. “First of all, it’s too long. 
And the structure is impossible. Do you know how many 
major scenes he has in two hundred pages?” 

“Dev, let’s stop kidding ourselves. He has a fantastic 
piece of writing there.” 

“I disagree. I think he’s gone overboard on the hate 
sequences and lots of other things.” 

“Minor things," Lars said, and took out a cigarette and 
lit up. “It’s a good treatment It’s better than good. It’s . . . 
great." 

“You’re a very young man. Fantastic. Good. Great. All 
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Wyllit smiled. “Confidentially, what’s the beef between 
you two? What’d he do anyway?” 

Devon attacked a second stick of gum, and his anger. 
He was successful with both. “Will you promise not to say 
anything until Markal has a chance to react? For all you 
know he might hate it,” 

Lars shrugged. He walked out and passed Halpert s 
office. That damned typ ewriter was going again. He felt , 
lousy. He felt like a beginner in New York again, hating 
Chuck Halpert for his novels. He felt there was no way a 
man could learn to write like Halpert, which was from 
the genitals and the viscera. He had read a carbon last 
night and into this morning and he had returned it to 
Halpert and said, “Tough stuff, man,” and smiled and 
come directly to Devon. Now he went out C-gate and 
Walked three blocks to Yankee’s Bar and had two martinis- 
on-the-rocks because he needed a fast, hard belt. Keerist! 
Big brother could still lick him! 

But later, with the booze warming his blood, he said to 
himself, “How the hell do I know I’m right? It is opinion. 
So I think it swings. So maybe Markal won’t Anyway, 
Halpert has never written a script He’ll need a professional 
to guide him. It’ll be the easiest bread I ever made, and 
I’ll have my name on a really big show." 

He nibbled a pretzel and thought of Terry. She’d been 
freezing him. It was time to give her another rough night 
He phoned Mona from a booth. She said, “Well now, 
after three weeks I don’t know if I should even talk to 
you." He said, “Had to work the old tail to the bone." She 
was quiet “But I’ve got some left” She tried to s ririe 
laughter. “I’ve missed you, oh queen babe. Please le: me 
prove it” She said well and yes I missed you too and hew 
about eight tonight She wanted spareribs and tal I drinks 
at Trader Vic's. And then? And then they’d see. 

He went on home. He read some notes he c — f~ 
Joncscs and threw them away. He watched teleririon. and 
kick-in-thc-head he came upon an old A r f~zd 
Presents he’d done his first year cun Another rrinT~~^ 

residual, and the story' was damned mcd. , ;f _d~T 

made more notes for Joneses— hr? ~ c-- 
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she was coming along on her third television role. He said, 
“You’ve reached an impasse. You’re as good as you were 
in your last part, but no better. And you have to get better. 
You need more intense training. It’s time to forget being a 
a secretary', just as you forgot being a tutor, and con- 
centrate on acting as a career.” „ , 

It was 6:30. Sandy had left, and Cheryl was sitting in 
Devon’s office. She had already called Jim to explain that 
she had another rehearsal. He made no complaint, no 
biting remarks. He had been very subdued lately. He didn t 
even ask when she’d be home. All he said was, “Sure, 
when she told him to take out the plate of cold cuts from 
the refrigerator. He had seen her in her first Winninger’s 
show last week and it had seemed to stun him. They had 
been college thespians together and young hopefuls together 
and now she was being featured on prime-time network 
television and if she wasn’t top-notch she was at least 
professionally able. “Not bad,” he had muttered, then 
drunk himself unconscious. 

Devon came to the couch and sat down close beside 
her. She said, “Shouldn’t we go?” but didn’t expect that 
they would. He put his arms around her, kissed her cheek 
when she turned her lips aside. His hands went under her 
sweater; his fingers pushed inside her brassiere. She sighed 
and gave him her lips . . . even though Charley Halpert 
was in her mind, her heart. Devon never stopped trying, 
and she was tired, and how many times could she push 
him away and still accept his help, take the parts he gave 
her in his television shows? 

His hand went under her dress. She broke free and 


stood up. He stood up too, his veiny, speckled hands 
trembling. She was upset by that sign of age — of hunger 
and pain and age. 

"If you’d rather skip rehearsal?” she asked. 

He said no, she had to rehearse. It was his new show and 
he couldn’t have anyone fouling it up, including the girl 
he loved. He said it just like that, as an old and established 
fact: “The girl I love.” 

. Hc turned off the inner office lights. She moved past him 
into the outer office. He turned those lights off too from 
the panel on the wall near Sandy’s desk ... and suddenly 
caught her from behind, his breath rushing in her ear 

Iicase, please," he whispered. “All these months!” He 
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turned her around and took her hand and put it on him. 
“For heaven’s sake just . . . help me!” 

She couldn’t say no again. She allowed him to direct 
her hand inside his trousers. But when he tried to raise her 
dress she began to withdraw. He stopped. She stroked him. 
He whispered hoarsely, “I can’t get there that way, darling. 
If you — ” His fingers touched her lips. 

She hesitated, then went down on her knees in the 
darkness and began serving him as she served Jim, expertly, 
with cool detachment, the difierence being that his hands 
caressed her hair instead of tearing at it. But otherwise it 
was the same: the gasps and sighs and breath quickening 
toward a conclusion, the passion somewhere above her 
and a million miles away. And all the time she held to 
file image of Charley Halpert and how she was going to see 
him tonight and how he gave her one thing no one eke 
in all this world could — hope. 

The hall door opened. “Mr. Devon? Are you in there?” 

She tried to get up and slipped and fell backward, sitting 
down on the floor. Devon said, “I’ll be ... in just a moment, 
Halpert. Your office.” 

Charley Halpert stood in the lighted doorway. “Oh . . . 
yes, sorry ... I just — ’’ He closed the door again. 

Devon said, “Why didn’t I lock that door!” and, “The 
damned fool never goes home!” He went to the door and 
..ockcd it and came back to her. “Just don’t leave me this 
way." 

Dazed, she continued. And it was now exactly the same 
as with Jim, because an unseen hand was tearing at her, 
punishing her. 

Afterward, she asked if he thought Halpert had becn- 
able to see them in the dark office. 

“Most likely.” Devon seemed pleased at the possibility. 
“Let’s get to the rehearsal hall.” 

She shook her head. "Arc you going to speak to him?” 

“No.” He smiled. “Arc you?" 

“If he saw me. If he despises me — " She walked away 
from him. He said, “He’s married and you’re married and 
it can’t mean anything anyway.” 

She turned in the doorway. “Whatever you do or don’t 
do for me, you’re not to touch me again. Not ever again, 
Dev!" 

She walked out and past Halpcrt’s office. She went down 
the stairs, afraid he would open his door and sec her. Yet 



she had to go to him tonight. She had to find out if she’d 

Had he seen her? Had he seen what she’d been doing? 
Could she make him understand it was an act of mercy, 

of charity? . , _ .. , . 

She laughed sharply and drove the Plymouth off the lot. 
Dark already. Winter in Los Angeles. Rain sometimes and 
early sunsets and chill evenings. And last Saturday the 
temperature had been in the eighties and she and Charley 
had driven to Santa Monica and looked at Nat Markal’s 
cliff house from the beach and wondered what it would 
be like to have all that money and power. And walked 
hand in hand and kissed in the car. 

Would he ever want to kiss her again? 


CHARLEY HALPERT 

ChaTley waited until he was certain Devon wasn’t going to 
come to his office, waited until the footsteps moved past 
his door and down the stairs. They didn’t hurry as Cheryl’s 
had. They strolled. They seemed to draw attention to them- 
selves. Devon was bragging. 

Charley felt something. Not anger. Not jealousy. Not 
anything he expected to feel. 

He felt pity. For Cheryl. For her confusion, her being 
thrown into a maelstrom of men and emotion and passion. 
By a lousy accident. By crippling the man she bad loved 
very much and perhaps still loved. 

He puffed a cigarctte-size cigar and fingered the thick 
type-script that was his treatment. Writing it had swallowed 
his life these past three months. He had seen Cheryl, and 
he had seen Lois and Sugar twice, when they’d found time 
to turn on that pornographic spigot of his nature, and he 
dutifully phoned Celia, though not as often as he had 
before. Even his hunger for Bobby had dulled while 
working to bring the Joneses alive. 

Now he was finished, no matter what he had told Lars 
and Devon. Now there was no more polishing to do, 
nothing that would make any difference at this pre-scrini 
stage. Now he didn t want to band his work to Devon be- 
cause he understood that Devon was an enemy. H* had 
suspected before, but now he knew 

He finished his cigar and looked at the treatment Cheryl 
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She made a sound of 1 

come to ask her to pin him, bu, 
speak to Bobby"? 

S’™ the to to »* te to come to him. Ncm «a 
the time to tell her he would come to ben 

*“ - 

was no fun. And her job . . . 

“Give Bobby my love.” 

“I always do.” . _ 

“What do you teH'him, to explain my suence? 

-That you’re very busy. That you have to oB white 
he's at school. And I read him parts _o£ yom letters. 

“I see." Then quicklv, “It’s surprising, isnt it, Celia. Iffl 
finally beginning to make it You never thought I would, 

did you?" 

“No." 


“And now?” 

“Now 1 don’t know.” 

“All that money, Celia. We never made that much. 

“In advertising—” 

“Never so much, so fast” 

She was quiet. 

He said, “Well, anyway, we’ll see. Hope your father feels 
better." (He didn’t call him “Pop.”) “Let me know how 
things go.” He hung up before she could. 

In his apartment he got a bad feeling, a Iowdown feeling, 
as if he’d kicked her. 

That was foolish! She was the one who had made the 
decision to break up. She was the one who had done the 
kicking, refusing to allow him to speak to his son. 

He wondered if Cheryl would come tonight He wanted 
her to. He would have phoned if he hadn’t feared Jim 
Camy might answer. He wanted her to know he understood 
her life, its pressures. If she didn’t come . . . 


He had worked very hard the past few months. He was 
out from under tonight and needed to celebrate. If ChervI 
didn’t come by nine, nine-thirty, he would go somewhere. 
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why when he took off his robe. It was cold tonight. But 
the pool was heated and he swam fourteen, laps and came 
out tingling all over. 

At eight, he was sitting with a drink and wondering 
whether he should bother waiting for Cheryl. He didn’t 
know exactly what she and Devon had been doing in that 
dark office, but it certainly wasn’t rehearsing for those parts 
he was feeding her. 

He wanted to speak to her. He wanted to tell her she 
must never fear his opinion. She was a wonderful person. 
She was carrying the biggest cross in the world without 
bending, without weeping and wailing. He admired her, 
maybe even loved her. The way she smiled . . . 

Cheryl Camy’s smile wasn’t very strong, very successful. 
It started out all right, but rarely finished. At one time, 
with her handsome Jim, she must have smiled often and 
all the way. Now the agony of her life aborted it, fractured 
it 

He wanted to write something for her. A poem. 

How long had it been since he had written a poem? One 
for Bobby, which hadn’t turned out well, about three years 
ago. Before that several for Celia when she was pregnant 
with Bobby. 

He went to the counter and used pad and pencil to 
block out his thoughts; then typed them up. He repeated 
\ the process, and began to feel he had something, and kept 
changing and adding and typing. 

He didn't leave at nine-thirty. He didn’t go out and 
celebrate. He had a sandwich and worked on the poem. 
Cheryl knocked at ten-thirty. She stood in the doorway, 
face pale, eyes fixed somewhere around his knees. “May I 
come in?" 


He poured her a drink, which for once she really wanted. 
He talked about the treatment and about delivering it 
directly to Markal. She murmured, “Yes, that’s smart. 
Don’t trust Dev." He said he had spoken to his wife and 
nothing had changed and he didn't know what was going to 
happen but it looked like there was no way of saving the 
marriage. She kept her eyes on her glass and asked for a 
refill. On the way back from the kitchen he stopped at the 
counter and picked up the poem. He gave her the drink. 
“Cheryl, look at me." 

She tried to, but her eyes fell away. "You saw me and 
Dev." she said, voice harelv andihle 
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He held out the sheet of paper. 

"What is it?” 

"A poem. Good for at least a laugh.” 

She put down the glass and took it. ‘Tor me?” 

"Yes” 

She hunched forward, staring at it “A poem should bi 
read aloud.” 

"Whatever you want” 

She read in a very lov; voice, to herself actually. Then 
was no title. 


Fractured, the smile advances 
And dies aborning. 

Fractured, the smile touches 
a face that refuses it through fear, 
yet is so illuminated by the abortive, 
the fractured, 
the shoot that withers. 

So illuminated 
So touched 
So revealed 

That I too am revealed. 


With someone, the smile was less fractured 
Less abortive. 

With someone, the smile claimed the face. 

With someone, some other time. 

Some lost and other time. 

That fracture is the fissure that runs 
the length of the woman. 

That fracture runs through her to me. 
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nibbed its cool leneth and visualized just how it woul ~ 
He would kill her iover in front of her eves, tmUim him 
while kdling him, putting that first bullet pto bs genitals 
and savoring his screams. Cheryl he womu pL p cm _ ‘ . 
as possible for auld lang syne. Then he wane s£ armust 
the blood and the death and enjoy it _ ^ 

He twisted his shoulders and arms unfit ns p— p 
shove the gun down behind the heanneam. j em y — -j- 
into the tight space between mattress ardjpfi- py — 
there, where Cheryl wasn't likely to tme fit iac sfipmnrsmn 
and closed his eyes and visuahzed the wnde fi li ng 
again. 

Any day now! When he was ready.' >' r.zn snannr. aarrr 
had ticked cv;ay end the Hatred inside kirn ezptodec ana. 
wiped the slate clean! 
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TERRY HANFORD 
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of excitement, and the excitement wasn t altogether un- 
pleasant „ , , , 

She had to stop thinking of Wyffit and Mona! She had 

important work to do on an important film! 

She drove to the studio and entered her office and 
checked her calendar and note pad. Markal had asked her 
to spend more time on Isa Yee. She got out Yee s folder. It 
was thin, consisting of a biography, six photographs and 
some notes Terry had made months ago. One of the notes 
was typed in capital letters: 

MARKAL SEES YEE AS STAR POTENTIAL. 

She began to read the bio with Jerry Storm’s letterhead, 
but her thoughts drifted. 

Miss Yee should be made to understand the risks of 
stardom. Miss Yee should be made to study the case his- 
tories of the Monroes and Landises — and the Mona Dearas 
with their near suicides. There was danger in becoming a 
star. Unknown danger, different for every personality, but 
as real as machine-gun bullets. 

She brought her mind back to the biography. She took a 
yellow pad and began making notes: 

“Change bio. (Galapagos? Not really? More turtles than 
people there. Too easy to disprove. Check Jerry Storm. 
Why not States? Enough romance in genetics.) Check her 
apartment. Opportunity for unusual decor. Check Oriental 
occasions . . . have her involved in Chinese New Year? 
Visit of Chinese diplomats? Farmer’s market — food from 
both worlds? (Can’t see Spanish bit. Get straight info 
from Storm! Maybe date with new Argentinian tennis 
doll?) Work up personality. Clothes. (Special style, Yee- 
Ycc dresses instead of Ye-Ye? Mini with slit?) Yee-Yee 
good gimmick phrase. Interviews. Call Sheilab Graham. 
Mcrrj owes favor. Skolsky on lot Friday. Tour of Vietnam? 
American Oriental cheering on American fighting in 
Orient? (Bad taste?) Exciting dates. Lover types. (What- 
ever happened to Turban Bey?)” 

She stopped to light a cigarette, then smiled as an idea 
hit her. 

“Screen mag article. Jazzy titles. Yay for Yee.” She 
hummed “Tea for Two,” then sang, “Yay for Yee and Yee 
tor you — •” 
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MONA DEARN 


Mona soaked luxuriously in the sunken, pink-marble bath. 
She lay back, eyes half-closed, and let warmth and comfort 
drift over and through her. Her thoughts stirred lazily, 
erotically, and she didn’t try to stop them when they 
turned to Terry, when they went beyond any thoughts 
she’d ever had of herself and a woman. Not that she was 
certain she would consummate these thoughts. 

Slowly, sensually, she- soaped her heavy breasts and 
smiled. Terry had already given her a certain amount of 
physical satisfaction. Through Lars. Or with Lars. Mona 
wasn’t sure just how it had happened, but last night she 
had become aware of it and been able to enjoy it. 

Lars alone was enough to give her enjoyment. She had 
begun to care for the tough little man. And, somehow, 
this was tied in with Terry. 

Lars and Terry had a thing between them. What it was 
Mona couldn’t tell. It was nothing simple, that was sure. 
Terry disliked Lars, or seemed to. Lars found Terry a 
funny square, or seemed to. Before last night, Mona had 
worried about it occasionally, felt frightened that these 
■ two people, so important to her, would find their way to 
j*ach other and leave her out in the cold. 

But last night she had decided it was something else 
completely, something very promising in terms of bringing 
Terry to her. And wouldn’t that be wonderful! 

Even now it was wonderful. She would settle for now. 
She would fight for now if either Terry or Lars tried to . 
leave her. She would walk out on The Eternal Joneses and 
Markal would pressure Terry and Lars and things would 
go back to now. 

She wouldn’t worry about afterward, of the day Joneses 
went into the can and there was no more pressure to 
apply. By then things would have been settled. By then 
Terry’ would either be hers, or she would marry Lars. 

But no need to think seriously of marriage now. Last 
night would be repeated again and again, and last night was 
something super. One minute she had been worried about 
the noise they were making, worried that Terry would hear, 
as she had all the other times . . . the next minute she was 
making even more noise, wanting Terry to hear. One 
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minute she and her lover had been alone in bed— and they 
weren’t kidding when they called them creative writers'.— 
and the next minute someone else was in there with them. 

Not really, of course. Not so you could touch. But m 
Mona’s mind, Terry had suddenly been with them. In 
Mona’s mind, Terry had been watching Lars doing all those 
things to her. In Mona’s mind, Terry had begun to hunger, 
and not for Lars, no, because it wasn’t Lars but Mona 
Dearn who was the center of attraction, Mona Deam who 
was crying out for Terry to hear. 

Knowing Terry heard brought her into it Bringing her 
into it made them three instead of two. And the three of 
them made it love as love could never be with just one, no 
matter how much you cared for that one. 

Lars and Terry, her two dear friends, her lovers. Yes, 
Terry too, because she listened at night and in the morning 
her eyes were different, each time a little different, and 
that meant she was breaking down, she was coming closer. 
One night Mona would go to her and Terry would open 
her arms and it wouldn’t be those dirty pictures Peter had 
kept of his first wife and her girlfriend. It would be two 
women whose hearts were together, forever. Then she 
might not need, or want, Lars anymore. 

Yes, Terry above all desires, but she would settle for 
Lars, with Terry' as observer. And if Terry broke away 
completely, then she would have Lars alone. 

But one of those three conditions had to become per- 
manent. One of those three could make her life right again. 
No, not again. It had never been right before. Not with 
Peter and not with Carrew and not with Walter, her first 
husband a million years ago in Queens . . . 

She decided she had been in the bath long enough. Once 
she started thinking of Walter and Queens, she always went 
on to Angel and how it had all ended. And that could lead 
to not being able to sleep nights and pills and terrible 
blues, the way it had happened when she’d thoueht her 
heart was stopping, when she’d wanted her heart to stop. 

She called Lena and the maid dried her and helped her 
dress. Yes. now that she had her two dear friends, life 
was tine and dandy. And she was going to be the bissest star 
n cr when The Eternal Joneses was shot. Terry' said <o~ 
M.irknl said so. Jerry' said so almost every other dav The 
nude scenes would be handled artistically, with distorion 
lenses and ail that shimmery, cloudy stuff. Hadn’t Elizab eth 



Taylor been shot nude in Cleopatra? So Mona Deam would 
show a little more. And the fans would line up by the mil- 
lions. And while Jerry' hadn’t been able to work a per- 
centage, a cool million wasn’t bad, especially with the rider 
clause assuring her a percentage of her next picture. 

She wished the script were completed so she could get 
to work studying. She needed work. It was fine when 
Terry was home, but the days were lonely. 

She decided she would sculpt today. 

Yes! For the first time in six months she had the' feeling! 

She went to the last room down the hall from her bed- 
room and used the key. She always kept her studio locked. 
She even dusted and cleaned it herself. She didn’t want 
anyone looking at her work. She wasn’t sure enough of it. 
Which was why few people even knew of it, and she 
didn’t allow Terry or anyone else to make it part of her 
publicity. Her instructor, Igor Severin, was a, big name 
who had a piece on exhibition at the Whitney in New York, 
and he said her work had definite depth, definite promise. 
But instructors were like agents: they had a stake in saying 
you were good. She had once showed a small clay head, one 
af her best according to Igor, to an Italian painter and 
sculptor who was flying back to Rome later that same day. 
He had tried to act impressed, but she had known he hadn’t 
liked it. 

Well, screw ’em all. Someday when the acting was 
finished and she retired to Malibu or Palm Springs, she 
would build a house with a special indoor-outdoor court- 
yard, a gallery of her own, and important people would be 
invited there. They would marvel that Mona Deam had 
produced such important work and word would get around 
ind a piece or two would go to the big museums. Then 
Terry would sec she had depth, had a soul and a brain. 

She uncovered the partially completed torso of a 
dadiator begun during that Roman Legion picture two 
years ago. She had lost feeling for it after her affair with 
jordon Hewlett broke up. Now she decided she would 
tart all over again, but this time the gladiator would be 
t small, thin, hard-faced man. 

After that she would do a woman — a reclining nude, 
’erhaps she would ask Tenry to pose for her. Perhaps 
ifter a few more nights of listening, of knowing what was 
lappening to Mona Dcarn in her bedroom, Terry would 
ic ready to pose. 


HAT MARKAl 

He was surprised when Halpert brought the completed 
treatment to his office Wednesday morning. Djdnl t you 
know Alan Devon was supposed to get it first.' Halpert 
nodded. “He’ll get a carbon today.” Nat looked at the 
writer. “Problems?’ he asked. Halpert said, “Not that I 
know of. I’m finished and I want my work to be read by 
the person whose opinion counts.” Nat began to lecture 
him on chain of command and delegation of authority . . . 
but after a few words suddenly stopped. “All right. As 
long as it’s good. Do you think it’s good?” Halpert said, “I 
want to make a million changes. I have nightmares about 
dishonesty and historical mistakes and technical mis- 
takes—” He paused. “Yes, I think it’s good. As good as 
anything I’ve ever done, anyway.” Nat said, “Good-bye. 
Tell my secretary I’m not to be disturbed. I’ll get back to 
you sometime today, or tonight, according to when I 
finish reading and finish making up my mind.” 

When Halpert left, Nat opened the folder and turned 
the title page — and found he was al most afraid to begin 
reading. The treatment was the bone structure over which 
the flesh of dialogue would be laid. The treatment was all- 
important. 

At noon he asked Bertha to have a steak sandwich and 
coffee delivered to his office. She asked if he wanted a 
list of the people who had called. He said, "No,” firmly, 
and went back to reading. 

At three-thirty he knew Charles Halpert had been the 
right choice. There were scenes he wanted changed, others 
he wanted eliminated, and the mulatto girl character would 
be further explored, her importance increased. Some of 
the hate scenes were too raw', especially the burning alive 
of three Negroes in nineteenth-century' Kansas. Also, the 
cattle-car shipments of Apaches to Florida smacked a little 
too strongly of Nazi Germany, and people were sick of 
that Perhaps some toning down of all the hate stuff. 

But it was a masterful job. Perhaps the best Nat Markal 
had ever read. He finished at four-thirty and immediately 
phoned Halpert. “It works,” he said. “There’s plenty that 
needs fixing, but it works. And we can save the fixing for 
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the first draft. I want you to go ahead immediately. Do you 
feel you can use help?” 

That question must have thrown Halpert He hadn’t 
expected a choice, and took some time to answer. “I’ve 
always worked alone. But this time, because of lack of 
experience in technique, no other reason, understand . . . 
If I could have help without interference — ■” 

“Is Lars Wyllit all right?” 

“Lars is fine. But won’t he — n 

“I’ll explain what I want. He’s to consider himself a 
technical assistant — a guide more than a collaborator.” 

“He won’t like that. No writer would.’’ 

“He’ll like it, when he hears I’ll pay his price." 

“And my price?” 

Markal smiled to himself, realizing he’d given Halpert 
a club to bargain with. “I have a limit. Exceed it and I’ll 
say no.” 

“I want seventy-five thousand.” 

“It’s a lot for anyone with your lack of experience, and 
even more compared with twenty-five for the treatment. 
But you’ve got it. I’ll have Bertha contact your agent." 

“Thanks, Mr. Markal!” 

“Don’t be so enthusiastic. How do you know my limit 
s wasn't twice seventy-five?” 

“It's not just the money. It’s the green light. Maybe later 
M’ll wonder how much I could’ve gotten. But right now — ” 

“I was thinking in terms of fifty thousand, Charles. I 
don’t really know what my limit was. You’ll earn bigger 
fees in the future, but for now you’ve done damn well. 
Your muscle is growing faster than I thought it would.” 

“Because of your confidence in me, Mr. Markal.” 

“I think it’s time we dropped that Mr. Markal. The 
name’s Nat.” And then, “Keep yourself clear for Saturday 
night. We’ve got to have a party. To celebrate the true 
launching of The Eternal Joneses. Bertha will contact you 
with the details. Then next week we’ll fly to New York and 
a press conference to top all press conferences. You live 
in New York, don’t you? You can see your family, on 
Avalon.” 

Halpert didn’t respond as Nat had expected, merely 
said. “Yes.” 

“Of course, if you feel you shouldn’t break the forward 
movement of your writing, if - you’re afraid of losing 
momentum — ■" 
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“I am a little afraid of that, Mr. ... Nat. I’d like to see 
how things go. Is it important that I be with you. 

“No. You’re not a name yet, and only names count at 
press conferences. Actors, mainly. So suit yourself- As 
soon as he hung up, he had Bertha get him Alan Devon. 
Nat wanted to keep Devon from blowing up ^ at Halp-s 
wanted to keep the producer happy. He wasn't import 
at this stage of the game, but later, when the esc.— C-s 

spade work began ... „ 

And he wanted to tell him, too, that he'd forme n 
for Pier Andrei, in spite of both Baiglen and Devon feehng 
that she would be more trouble than she was worrit. Eecanss 
now, after reading the treatment, he saw there was^ a gam 
a small one, just perfect for her: the mulatto grits crarmn. 
employer in modern Los Angeles who ephortmme wrar 
Halpert called “the American sickness" — rscognSfcr cf 
the basic emptiness of life. Contrasting tms wim rite- 
mulatto’s drive and energy, contrasting Pier’s netted beamy 
with Isa’s fresh flowering, would make for am effective hit. 
of drama. 

Bertha announced Devon on the perns. Qmddp. Nar 
said he had read Halpert’s treatment and 2 was enteHem 

Devon was silent Nat said. “I wanted t c see it tadsg. I 
hinted, and he brought it over. I trie him 701: w-mhfrrt he 
too sensitive about it" He chnckfed ms 1 - 5 =— 

something in that man. I want pen tc -ri->r — rir—~ keen 
him happy." Devon stiH hadn't said a ward. “Tzar am> 
centage will be worth close tc a — if ail met m£L 
Consider that Alan. Three ream cf t dsvhfan ~d H 
features — ” Devon finally sucke.. he aha. ~ men 

laughed together. Devon sic. “Gad at - 

felt you would, thoush I have recer— atiaaa— " 

He went on. and Nat leaned buck ht ,- y 

Devon had picked un the ball like ths — he. ww- P 

would go along with Halrera nc asm '^1 1 ~ 

of the clash between them* And with 
Pier Andrei get the little rale. There ^ 

his percentage and his ranutanen. - - 1 ~i~ 

on the Alan Devons. Writers and a — '■ 

else again. Directors canid be meat ~~~ — re — ~ - 

Chalze occasionally demonstrated. ~Z ~ P ' r~~ 

the smell of nonce . the feel ~ — ~ - ~ — : — 

drawing trier.: Iike*r. C ether 

The stars warn bearing dcwm hfb'^^ZT ^aa.sa_ 



begging to make deals and showing willingness to cut 
prices. "it was a mark of honor to be signed for Joneses. 

Isa had a lot to be grateful for. Isa would be with the 
biggest names in the industry. And her role, when he 
finished cueing Halpert, would be among the most im- 
portant in the picture. It would make her a star overnight. 

He went across the room, taking a ring of keys from his 
pocket. He opened a closet door to the right of the bench 
and unlocked the metal case on the stand and took out the 
large black phone, the private phone, the secret phone only 
Bertha knew about He’d had it installed by an electronics 
outfit six. years ago, when a fight with New York interests 
seemed imminent. Dave Sankin had almost sold a crucial 
block of stock at that time. Olive Dort had almost won the 
company from him. He had needed an absolutely safe 
phone, one that couldn't be tapped. This one had a 
scrambler system, brought up to date periodically, that even 
the FBI couldn’t crack. Not that he needed it now. But he 
punched the red button after dialing, thinking he might as 
well get some use out of a gadget that cost him, along with 
the monthly de-bugging service of home and office, seventy- 
five thousand a year. 

Isa’s Century' Towers phone rang five times before the 
it -.switchboard cut in. He left word" for her to call Mr. 
.." Markai’s Plaza suite after seven P.M., then put the phone 
away. Fox and Mayer and Skouras hadn't needed such 
crap. But then again, this was a different day and age. 

He had worried that someone with an ax to grind — Olive, 
for example — might try to gain a hold over him. Isa could 
be a very definite “hold” in the wrong hands, which was 
why he was taking every possible precaution. Moving her 
to Century City, within walking distance of the Plaza, had 
worked out well. A huge hotel was like a city, affording 
excellent opportunity for anonymity. Isa would drop in 
some evenings for a drink at the bar or dinner in the 
dining room and then simply leave. That she took an 
• elevator to the twentieth floor wasn’t noticed amidst all 
the other comings and goings, the flow of people to and 
from rooms and meetings and conventions and parties. 
Once she was in his suite, he never used room service, 
never allowed anyone to enter. It was the safest system he 
could devise, safer than setting her tip in a private home, 
where his arrival could mean only one thing. Safer than 
using different hotels and motels, which aside from th* 



obvious inconvenience meant false registrations and chance 
meetings with people they knew. 

And still, he worried. Which was why he was paying 
Brecht-Ryan Associates an additional fee to run spot 
checks on whether he was being tailed, watched, spied on 
in any way. Arnold Ryan was handling the details him- 
self, to keep any word from leaking. 

He had Bertha get his home and told Adele he would be 
working late. “Again?" she muttered. He said he’d re- 
ceived a treatment from the writer and it needed careful 
going over. 

“Then you'll be at the office?” 

Was it his imagination, his sharpened instinct for self- 
preservation, or did she sound . . . different? Bitter, per- 
haps? 

“No, not the office. 1*11 be with the writer and maybe the 
casting director and maybe Devon. Around. Here and 
there. Do you want me to call you later?” 

She said no, and he said he w’ould try to take the week- 
end off, and she said, “All right,” very subdued. He called 
Bertha in. He dictated a brief invitation to be sent to every- 
one connected with Joneses for a party at his suite Saturday 
night. He added that each could bring a guest, and listed 
a few columnists, a few personalities, a few actors who 
hadn’t as yet nibbled and whom he might want. He con- 
cluded with, “Send one to yourself, Bertha.” She flushed 
happily and he patted her shoulder as he walked to the 
door. She was a fine woman. She reminded him of Adele, 
even though they differed physically. Loyal women. Clean, 
moral and devoted. 

He sighed as he W’alked toward the Imperial. Why 
couldn’t a man find passion and pleasure with the loyal 
women in his life, the moral women in his life? It would be 
so much simpler that way, so much safer. 

But driving to the Plaza he thought of last Friday and 
the game of leapfrog Isa had improvised, and the loyal 
women, moral women fled his mind. The hunger began to 
build, and he hoped she wouldn’t be too late returning his 
call, hoped nothing would prevent her from coming to him, 
felt something very much like panic at the thought that he 
might not be able to see her tonight. She didn’t know it, 
and he would never tell her, but he needed her even more 
than she needed him. 
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ISA YEE 

Isa had never been to Watts and Willowbrook, the Negro 
ghettos that, under the single name Watts, had become 
nationally known in August of 1965. Now she had a few 
hours to kill and drove her new Corvair hardtop (four-on- 
the-floor, full power and air-conditioning, courtesy of Nat 
Markal’s liberal trade-in plan) down Central Avenue and 
into Clovis Avenue. It wasn’t Coontown as she had 
imagined it would be. It certainly wasn’t Chicago’s South- 
side. No narrow, tenement-lined streets here. The California 
sun played over wide avenues, private homes and two- 
story, pink-stucco apartment houses. Not much different 
from other lower-middle class sections of L.A., with black 
instead of white faces. 

But soon she began to see the differences. The boys 
hanging around the corners — hard, listless, vagrant boys — 
and that was like Southside. The men walking slowly, aim- 
lessly, and others standing around like the boys, and still 
others looking out of windows — in the middle of a working 
day, which meant no work. The children: so many and so 
poorly dressed, so few accompanied by parents. The litter. 

. The rundown look of people as well as places. 

J ) And then she turned onto 103rd Street and came upon 
a really shocking difference — a difference that applied not 
only to white areas but to all other Coontowns as well. As 
far as she could see there was rubble, not buildings but 
vacant lots covered with the remains of buildings, for block 
after block on both sides. This was, she remembered, what 
the street reporters had called Charcoal Alley, because it 
had been almost completely burned out by rioters. 

Watts frightened her. She wanted to get" out . . . But she 
had come this far to see Humphrey Barchcstcr’s club and 
she might as well go a little farther. She watched the 
streets and made a right at the metal skeleton of what had 
been a large building and saw the painted-over storefront, 
white with black lettering: The Blacks. A dingy little shop, 
closed and dead. Well, what had she expected from. Coon- 
town? 

She used the freeways to get to Santa Monica Boule- 
vard and a section of Los Angeles that had once been part 
of the Fox movie studios, a section surrounded by pres- 


tigc areas— Beverly Hills, the Los Angeles Country Club, 
Westwood Village, Brentwood, Santa Monica— and itself 
perhaps the most prestigious of all. “Step into the 21st 
Century,” an Alcoa Properties booklet stated, and that 
was exactly what it felt like as she turned onto the Avenue 
of the Stars. 

The contrast of Century City to Watts was like ice water, 
thrown in her face. The tall, white, ultramodern buildings. 
The open space and grass and trees. The futuristic shopping 
center. The fountains, putting greens, pool and gardens. 
The manicured, spotless look. And the only black faces to 
be seen belonged to plump, middle-aged doormen— 
one of whom she thanked as he ushered her into the lobby 
of the Century Towers Apartments. “That’s quite all right, 
ma’am,” he murmured, smiling and ducking his head. A 
sudden urge to shout, “Goddam Tom!” grabbed her by 
the throat, and she hurried away. 

She rode a silent elevator to the ninth floor and entered 
her four-room apartment, furnished by one of L.A.’s best- 
known decorators in “Oriental Modem.” Her eight-hun- 
drcd-dollar-a-month apartment, with terrace and air-con- 
ditioning and maid service and everything else you could 
think of. Her superluxurious apartment, courtesy of Nat 
Markal and his insistence on “star-potential” surroundings. 

She checked the switchboard. Her lord and master 
wanted her to call the royal suite. In half an hour. So of 
course she would. And then she would go to him, being 
careful not to be seen, and slip into her most important 
role, that of passionate lover to a pile of white flab. 

Again she asked herself what was wrong. She had no 
cause to think of him that way. He was giving her the moon 
on a silver platter. If she wanted to escape him later, after 
Joneses, she could. No reason to feel anything but affection 
for him. 

She showered and chose white lace underwear and used 


scent carefully. She wore a blue silk shantung suit because 
it was attractive without being conspicuous. She swallowed 
her daily contraceptive pill, returned his calb and left for 
the ten-minute walk to the Century Plaza. 

He greeted her with kisses and a 'gift: a lovely pair of 
diamond earrings. She liked them. They suited her. But she 
turned them down. He wanted to know why. She said 

'r Cr ?- T out-and-out payment. He 'flushed and 
said that was foolish. She knew it was, but she had to play 
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^ ’venience. The car too, since he felt her growing importance 
required new if not expensive transportation. But the ear- 
rings? Just a gift 

He put them away and drew her onto his lap. He said he 
had another gift for her. He told her about the treatment 
and explained how important, how big, her role was going 
to be. Equal to any in the film! She wanted to know more. 
He showed her the manuscript and pointed out things, and 
took her to bed. She sat astride him and teased and tor- 
mented him and, when he was sick with desire, satisfied 
him. (Afterward, she remembered what it was like with 
Free — that mountain and flying off it and spiraling through 
valleys of delight.) 

That night she dreamed she was walking down a street 
h Watts, wondering what she was doing there, afraid of 
?eing there. But the hard men and boys barely gave her 
i glance, and she approached the row of little stores and 
ooked at Free’s club. And saw herself reflected in that 
jainted-over window. Like a mirror, it threw back her 
mage, and she touched her face and said, “No!” She- was 
blackl She rubbed and rubbed but it wouldn’t come off. 
she was really black! Markal wouldn’t want her and no 
5ther producer would want her and she was a black woman 
iving in that lousy Coontown. Then Free came out and put 
iis arm around her shoulders. “Hey,” he said softly, “let’s 
50 home.” They went off together and the fear and despair 
vas mixed with singing, with a happiness so big it almost 
'tilled the fear and despair. Almost but not quite. 


'Ml BAIGLEN 

\t three-thirty a messenger brought Carl a mimeographed 
»py of Charles Halpert’s treatment for The Eternal 
r oneses. With it was a note from Markal asking him to 
>egin thinking of the special effects that were indicated 
md to prepare to discuss ways, means and costs sometime 
vithin the month — “just for the budget” 

Carl didn’t begin reading, even though he’d been waiting 
or something specific to do on this assignment and was 
ntercstcd in seeing just what Halpert had done. He was 
00 tense to read. He was expecting a very important phone 
all. 
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Just before noon he had received a mimeoed invitation 
to a party at Nat Markal’s Century Plaza suite this Saturday 
night. He hadn’t called to tell Ruth, even though the invita- 
tion stated he could bring a guest. He would explain to- 
night that he had to take Brad Madison for business 
purposes. 

But he couldn’t invite Madison. That would be com- 
pletely out of character. Madison had to invite himself. So 
Carl sat and waited, hoping. This was the right time, the 
natural time, to get Madison off his back. 

The ex-cop was doing quite well, from what he and 
his agent and Pen Guiifoyle said. He was actually in 
demand and not only at Avalon. He’d been working stead- 
ily, but he’d also been pushing Carl steadily. He now 
drove a Porsche 901, and Carl knew the model because 
he had paid over five thousand dollars for it He was also 
pushing hard to test for a part in Joneses, and Carl would 
have to deliver just as soon as Markal began casting for 
nonstar roles — unless his plan worked. Madison kept 
saying the time was getting close when he would no longer 
need Carl’s “help,” but Carl felt that time wouldn’t come 
until Brad Madison was as well established as Cary Grant. 
And Madison had visited his home again just last week 
and spoken to Ruth and Andy and left his “regards” for 
Carl. 

The ax was still sharp and ready to fall on Carl’s neck, 
Madison was saying. 

At ten to five Cheryl buzzed. Brad Madison was on the 
line. 

“What is it?” Carl asked, making his voice sharp. 
Madison said, “Easy, old man. This is social, not business. 
A little birdie tells me Nat Markal is giving a party this 
Saturday night. Principals of The Eternal Joneses and 
guests. I'd like to be your guest.” 

"I have a wife, remember?” 

“Oh yes, I remember very well. Just you remember.” 

Carl said nothing. 

“If you want to take Ruth, get me in as someone else’s 
guest. I don’t care how you do it, but I want to be at that 
party. I want to be introduced to Markal and Devon. I 
want to meet all the big names.” 

All right, Carl muttered. After which Madison said 
he wouldn’t be bothering Carl much loncer and things were 
really swinging and he’d landed a fat TV part and a decent 
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bit in a Jerry Lewis movie. “By the way, I've decided I 
need a better address. I found something in West Holly- 
wood, a condominium. The down payment is a little steep, 
but the rental is only a few dollars more than what you've 
been paying.” 

Carl said they would talk about it at the party. Madison 
said fine. 

Carl called the Bali-Ho Apartment Hotel and asked for 
Miss Lane or Miss Smart. Lois, the dark-haired one, an- 
swered. She sounded edgy, and he asked, “Didn’t that 
Disaster Squad part come through?” She said yes, but . . . 
and then, emotionally, “Just because Sugar’s the jail bait 
and you need her more than me don’t mean you should get 
her all the good parts and me just the walkons! It’s not 
fair, Mr. Baiglen!” 

He said this was the first he’d heard of it “I can only put 
in a good word with the directors, the casting people. After 
that it’s up to them.” 

“We’ve had four jobs and that’s okay, Mr. Baiglen. I sure 
thank you. You’ve been real nice and all. But after the 
first job, when we both had little parts, she’s been getting 
lines and not me. And this last show, Disaster Squad , they 
gave her a real part, big enough for a credit, and all I do 
is sit at a table.” 

He didn’t know what to say. He wanted them both 
J.: happy, but he couldn’t control their careers. That was show 

jr biz. 

She said, “I know what you’re thinking, but I’m a lot 
better actress than she is. I mean. I’m the brains of the 
team. Back home everyone knew that. Sugar knew it too. 
Only now she’s getting a swelled head — ” 

There was an angry voice in the background. Lois went 
on, louder. “She sings better, but we ain’t ... we had no 
singing parts, so if it was a fair shake I’d be at least even 
with her, wouldn't I?" 

He murmured it seemed that way to him. 

“Would you try to talk to that guy Brennen at Disaster 
Squad and tell him I’m at least as good — ” 

“When it comes to the tests on Joneses, I’ll make sure 
you both have equal opportunity. Same lines, same cos- 
tumes, same everything." He paused. "Mr. Markal is giving 
a party for those connected with the picture. A lot of very 
important people will be there.” 

“Can we go?” 
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“I’m gome to see that you can." He gave her the 
particulars, and as she started thanking him said. By the 
way, our friend will be there.’’ 

“You mean the guy we got to—” 

He said yes and he would introduce them at the party 
and tell her what to do afterward. 

She sighed. "You sure this won’t get us in trouble?’ 

He said it would be less trouble than their normal rela- 
tions with men. _ 

“That’s not trouble," she said, perking up. “That’s kicks. 
You ought to find out for yourself, Mr. Baiglen.” 

He said he was very tempted but business before 
pleasure. 

“How we gonna do it at a big party like that?” 

“I’ll have a room on the same floor. He’ll go there with 
you, I’ll take a few pictures, and then you can return to 
the party and mix with all the important people, all the 
big stars. It might lead to some valuable contacts." When 
she began to ask more questions, he said, “You and Sugar . 
go out and buy gowns. It’s a formal party, and I want you 
to make a good impression on Nat Markal. Send me the 
bill. Don't be afraid to spend a few hundred.” 

“A few hundred? You mean that?” 

He said yes and not to worry about the TV parts because 
she would get her chance in Joneses, he would see to that 
personally. She sounded like her old self when she thanked 
him. 

He called Pen Guilfoyle and asked about the sisters. 
“The brunette, nothing," Pen said. “The blonde is some- 
thing else again. She's funny. Sexy funny, the way Monroe 
was in her early stuff. You seen any of her footage?” 

“No. Should I?” 

“You might want to, for Joneses. I’ve put her down with 
a few other names for Devon. She’s got a sappy grin, and 
with that body of hers . . . you wouldn't believe how she 
photographs. Busting-out-all-over. Hot. If she’s not too 
dumb to leam, she might be a valuable property. A pocket- 
sized Jayne Mansfield. But different Really different.” 

Carl shook his head. What couldn't happen in this town! 
The strange twists. That little blonde slut ... 

He told Cheryl he was leaving for the day. She was busy 
typing and filing and answering the special Joneses phone. 
She said, All right,’’ looking harried. He asked if the 
work was getting heavy. She said, “If it gets any heavier, 
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ril need a secretary.” He said the way her acting was 
coming along, she would soon be able to drop the secre- 
tarial work. She nodded, but didn’t offer any information. 
He left, wondering if Devon was truly sold on her as an 
actress, or whether it was something else. But why would 
he fall for Cheryl Carny? No, it must be that 'she was 
really good. 

He drove to Sawyer’s Devil Bar off the Strip. The place 
was almost empty. Len Sawyer was in a booth, eating a 
sandwich and reading the L.A. Times. Carl walked over 
and sat down opposite him. Sawyer looked up. ‘‘Hey, 
baby, where you been keeping yourself?” ' 

“Oh, around.” He lit a cigarette and waited for the 
waitress to take his order. Then he said, “I need a favor.” 

“You know me, Carl. Anything for the man who gave 
work to the worst actor in Hollywood.” 

Carl smiled. 

Len waited. Carl smoked and looked at the bar. The girl 
brought his Scotch and he drank it down fast and said, “No 
questions, Len.” 

Len’s face changed, grew worried. 

"Relax, it’s not money." 

Len relaxed. “This place keeps me happy, but my 
savings don’t add up to more than a weekend a year at 
Vegas.” 

“A pill.” 

Sawyer stared. 

“For a gag. A knockout pill, or knockout drops, or 
whatever they call it.” 

Sawyer laughed. “Why man, that sort of thing is strictly 
from movies. Bad ones, like I used to be in.” 

“I remember one night you had a mean drunk here. 
Your bartender couldn’t get him out and you didn't want 
the police and he had one drink on the house and within 
ten minutes he was sleeping.” 

Sawyer muttered, “Well, tranquilizers work like that, if 
they’re strong enough. Like what they shoot into a lion 
or tiger if he escapes from his cage." 

“Your bartender, Billy, said you kept it in your safe in 
back. He said — ” 

“He had a big mouth. That’s why he isn’t my bartender 
anymore.” 

“I want what put your drunk to sleep. What you keep 
in the safe in back.” 


Len was cuiet. Carl sale. “Anyming bee tre guy 
gave you parts— and three thousand for the ccwn r\iy_cnr 
on the Devil Bar.” 

“Yeah,” Len said flatly, and got up ana went to me 
bar. He talked to a man drinking beer and went through 
the door to the kitchen. Carl waved at the waitress and 
ordered another Scotch. Len came before she did. This 
stuff works different on different people, Carl. I’ve even 
heard of it working too good 1 .” He gave Carl a white 
business-size envelope. Carl put it in his breast pocket. The 
waitress came and Carl gulped his drink. Len said. Re- 
member, it's stronger than legaL Remember, it could be 
dangerous — ” 

At home, Carl opened the envelope. The tube was about 
half an inch long, the size of a cigarette filter, of clear 
plastic with a brown rubber stopper. The liquid was 
colorless and, after an experimental sniff, almost odorless. 
In an alcoholic drink, it should also be tasteless. 

He joined Ruth at the table and asked for Andy*. She 
said he was haring dinner at his friend Richard's house. 
“Again?’’ he muttered. She nodded, and said. “You really 
must talk to him. Find out why he’s avoiding his own 
home.” He said he would, once he cleared up some pressing 
business. She said something else, but he wasn’t listening. 

He was worrying. He was visualizing Brad Madison 
dying and Lois, Sugar and Len pointing accusing fingers 
at him. 


BRAD MADISON 


He had followed Andy Baiglen’s Honda six times from 
Beverly Hills west to the newer, equally posh 2rea of Eel 
Air. Now he was almost certain Carl’s son was an active 
homosexual. Not that he had actually 
contenting himself with simple stakeouts', but the circum- 
stantial evidence was overwhelming. 

. A ^y had slept over twice, on Friday nights, and he and 
his friend had been alone until three or four in 
morning. On both those occasions the house had darkled 
within moments of Andy’s arrival, exceot for erne cc"-,- 
room ,n back, which meant they had ^cue dire^v 
bcoroom and spent hours there ~ *~ 

It was now eight-thirty and very dark. A! 
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morning, heavy clouds had formed, and Brad Madison 
had prepared for rain with a new London Fog coat and 
hat. In fact, he hoped for it, wanting the cover. He sat in 
his Porsche across the steeply climbing street from the 
fieldstone ranch belonging (according to the bell plate) 
to “Ennis Sewal, Jr.” Mr. Sewal was either divorced or 
widowed and spent a good many of his evenings away 
from home. Except for a maid, who left after dinner, 
Sewal and his son lived alone. Andy was their most fre- 
quent visitor. 

Madison was using everything he had learned in the ■ 
police academy and on the force and for once enjoying it. 
He didn’t know what he was going to do with the informa- 
tion he had gathered, but he wanted to go on until he 
had proof positive of Andy's sex life. 

And then? Then he would file it for future reference, 
for the time Andy was legally an adult and Brad was .no 
longer squeezing Carl Baiglen. 

He stared at the lighted living room window and thought 
of the delicious boy inside and thought how different it 
would be with him than with Mickey. 

He had removed the mask with Mickey, but only in 
the rawest physical sense. Mickey was a male prostitute 
who had picked Brad Madison up on the street outside the 
Molina Blanca. “All the shy boys go there,” he had laughed 
. later. “All the big strong boys who want and can’t Like 
v > you, lover.” Mickey was strictly cash — twenty dollars each 
and every time. Mickey was a bitchy, dangerous queen, 
volatile and cruel, who took heroin and had a police record 
and couldn’t be trusted with a man’s name and address. 
Brad knew it was insane to mess with Mickey, but he 
hadn’t been able to approach anyone else, anyone on his 
own level. 

Or was it that he didn't want anyone but Andy Baiglen? 

Rain began to fall. Brad squirmed into his coat. Andy 
Baiglen was a game, something to kill a few lonely eve- 
nings, a game that would end tonight. 

He smoked and waited — waited a full half-hour before 
the door across the street opened. The stocky man hesi- 
tated, speaking to someone inside, then ran to the Chevy 
Impala in the driveway. He backed out, swung around 
and drove off. Within five minutes the lights in the 
fieldstone ranch house went out — all except that back 
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comer room wi& ore mfcdoo.- on the driveway near the 

E3 S Madison waited another ten rmnu.es to 
time to ect post the preliminaries, then turned the Porsche s 
dome light to “05,” opened the door and stepped mto th 
rain. Now he would get his proof positive and end the 

£a He‘ crossed the street, bending his head and moving 
quickly and trying not to think of the chance he was taking. 
The driveway had a tall wail of hedging on the left, but 
the neighboring house was a two-story affair with windows 
that easily overlooked it It didn’t stop him. He had his 
story prepared. He retained his Devereux badge and coula 
flash it should anyone but an officer question him. He was 
a plainclothesman checking on reports of a prowler m 
the neighborhood. 

It was the window that stopped him. He stood in the 
rain, staring at it, wondering what to do next Ir was 
completely covered by drawn Venetian blinds, which 
allowed a certain amount of light to seep out but no sight 
at all to get in. He looked toward the garage and thought 
he saw some reflection of light there too. He walked 
another few steps and was at a back yard. There was a 
gate, unlocked, and a second lighted window. 

He was in luck. The blinds were carefully drawn, but 
not as carefully lowered. By stooping a bit, he could see 
through an inch-wide gap into a boy’s room, complete 
with model ships and sports pennants.. 

He moved his eyes from left to right, sweeping the room. 
On his left was a large blind area, then came a door. 


" 10 aimioisn mat Dlind area— and there they 

were up against the wall, embracing! He caught bis 
breath. Andy had his hand inside the stocky boy’s fiv 

r « £aSed ’ began 10 lash down in heavy waves 
but Brad Madison didn’t move. He watched for 


more 
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called out, " Entrez , baby, rm atone." juraa went msiae. 

The plump man with bleached blond hair was lying on 
the couch bed, watching television. He wore pale yellow 
stretch pants and a loose white shirt “In a minute,” Mickey 
said, and ignored Brad until the next commercial. “So it’s 
you, my handsome, helpless hunk? How about thirty green 
ones this time? I’ve got a wild pink jock — ” 

Brad Madison stood up, fists clenched. Mickey said, 
“Well, cool it sweetie, I was only testing, one-two-threc- 
four testing.” Brad Madison didn’t explain that it wasn’t 
Mickey he was raging at but himself. For being Jiere. For 
not having the guts to go out and find someone iike Andy. 

He turned to the door. Mickey jumped off the couch 
and caught his arm. “Hey, toro, you’re something else 
again tonight. Let Doctor Michael ease your tensions.” His 
fingers rubbed Brad’s stomach, then slid down. 

After what he had seen tonight, it was ugly, it was repel- 
lent! He flung his arm out, slamming Mickey back against 
the wall. The prostitute squealed and spewed obscenities. 
Brad turned to him, thinking it was too bad Mickey had 
gotten between Brad Madison and his self-contempt. He 
swung once, a short right that caught Mickey under the 
ear. Mickey toppled and lay on his face. He was just 
beginning to groan when Brad left. 

At home he had two stiff drinks, then showered. Nude, 
he went to the bedroom to get pajamas and saw himself in 
the dresser mirror. He stepped back for a better view and 
felt a tingle of narcissistic excitement. If Andy was a little 
Greek god. Brad Madison was a big Greek god. It was all 
there — the bone structure and muscle and firm flesh. It 
was all there, and in perfect balance. 

He stared at himself. The excitement grew. 

He was beautiful! He had known it, yet not felt it until 
now. He was beautiful as few people were. He was de- 
sirable as few people were. If a man were to see him as he 
saw himself in that mirror ... 

There would be men he could respect, men he could 
desire, at Markal’s party Saturday night. Some of the 
biggest names in show business would be there. 

He went to bed. He was calm now, happy now, as he 
had never been after a session with Mickey. The time had 
come at last to rid himself of the mask, to throw it away 
forever. 

It had taken a little over five months to kill Patrolman 
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hi McNauehton. Not too bad, when you consider he 
j dominated Brad Madison for twenty-six years. Not bad 
ali. He had been unrealistic to expect an immediate 


The part)'. The party would be John McNaughton’s 
neral. 


EARLEY HALPERT 


barley came home early Friday evening. He had left 
valon at a few minutes after four, drained of energy and 
ill-to-write, but happy. He had written his opening scene, 
ni it was what he wanted it to be. More than that, he had 
lddcnly understood he could write scripts. 

It was that simple. One scene — ten minutes to read and 
bsorb one scene, and doubt had begun to vanish. 

He had just put on his trunks when there was a knock, 
le went to the door, opened it a little, stood behind it to 
iok outside. “Hey," Lois said, strangely solemn, “just 
kc the first time, remember, with you standing behind the 
loor?” She put her hand inside and touched him, as she 
md the first time, but briefly. He opened the door and she 
amc inside and he kissed her, not so briefly. He said, “Well 
low, it’s been quite a while." She was passive in his arms. 
‘Yeah," she said. “You know how it is. We been working 
ome and dating some and besides, you got that fat sec- 
■etary.” He let her go. She walked to the couch and sat 
iown. He studied the lean brunette a moment. “You aren’t 
;ick, are you?" be asked. 

“You better know it, daddy. Sick to death of that sister 
of mine. You know what she said to me this morning? We 
got up together to go to the studio where we got lunch 
dates with these two guys from a production company 
and she says” — she pursed her lips and made her face silly 
and raised her voice to a squeak— “ ‘Now you let me 
handle the important one ’cause he’s got it bad for me and 


we want to get started in features.’ one looxea < 
Charley. "You ever hear such shit? Pardon, but you eve 
hear shit like that? She can’t say two words without m 
helping her and she wants to handle the producer and 
should get the assistant. Just because Lou Grayson shove 
his hand up her twat last week and I wasn’t about to let hii 
treat me like that and he saw it and went to her. I meai 
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everyone knows Grayson. He’d screw a cow if she’d let 
him. That’s right, isn’t it?” 

“So they say,’’ Charley murmured, and went to the 
couch and sat down beside her. He took her hand and 
patted it “Sugar’s a baby. You’re the big sister. You’ll 
have to be understanding.” 

"Understanding? Why man, I’ve been so goddamn 
understanding it's coming out my ears. And anyway, it’s 
not that she's acting like a baby. More like a bitch!” 

Charley wanted to turn her off, change the subject. He 
said he felt funny sitting in just trunks and would slip on 
a robe. She said, “You shouldn’t oughta, Chuckey. You’ve 
been looking good lately.” 

He said sure and he’d start going to the studio in his 
BVDs soon. She smiled a little, but then said, “And at 
lunch she hogged the conversation and kept getting them 
to talk to her and freezing me out. Not that 1 couldn’t stop 
her dead if I’d wanted to, but in front of those guys — ’’ 
She plunged her face into Charley's bare chest and wept. 
“I don’t know what’s wrong. I swear to God 1 don't!” 

She was lying. She knew what was wrong. So did 
Charley. He had heard talk about Sugar Smart on the lot. 
Cheryl said she was getting bids from several big agents. 
Moe Sholub had asked Charley questions, having heard 
Sugar was his neighbor, and indicated he was thinking of 
'casting her as a teen-aged prostitute in Streets. And there 
was a photograph of her floating around — Sugar as a 
topless-bottomless dancer. Word was the photographer had 
placed similar shots in half a dozen men’s magazines and 
was hopeful about a spread in Playboy. 

Lois had been photographed too, but no pictures of her 
were causing comment. Lois had been with Sugar on every 
TV assignment they’d had, but Moe Sholub wasn’t ask- 
ing about her. no one was talking about her. 

He stroked her head and said she had to be patient and 
that little sisters often got headstrong. “After all, what 
difference does it make who has the good fortune? It’s 
share and share alike, isn’t it?” 

She calmed down. She put her head on his chest. “I guess 
it’ll work out,” she muttered. “It’s just that I got to get a 
real acting part.” She paused, and he knew what was 
coming. “Is there anyone you can talk to. Chuck? Anyone 
you can get to give me a chance, a real chance, to show my 
talent?” 
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He said he would speak to Alan Devon, but not to count 
on anything. 

She turned her lips to his flesh. She stroked his arm and 
murmured, “You always been right with us, Chuck. You 
gave us our start when you drove us on the jot that time.” 
She paused. “You’re doing pretty good now, aren’t you?” 

He said yes, ready to agree to lend her money. But she 
said, “Someday, after Joneses is out and I’ve shown what 
I can do, someday you and me we'll get together. I mean 
we’ll spend some time talking and having kicks, just you 
and me alone.” 

He said, “I’m flattered.” 

“We’ll both be big time,” she murmured, eyes closed. 
“Well both be loaded and famous and if we want to, well, 
wc could make it permanent.” She opened her eyes. 
“You’re not too old, Chuckey. And you’re ditching that 
wife of yours, right?” 

He laughed a little and sat her up straight and said she 
was getting ahead of the game. Her face changed. “The 
brush,” she muttered grimly. “That’s all I been getting 
lately, the brush. Even an old guy — ” 

He said it wasn’t the brush and took her in his arms and 
tried to kiss her. She stood up. “You just wait till Joneses 
is shot! You just wait! Carl’s not a make-out producer and 
he’s giving us both the same chance and I’m going to show 
what I can do. I’m going to act and she can’t beat me when 
it comes to acting. And then you’ll come begging — ” 

There was a knock at the door. She said, “Guess who? ’ 
and sat down again and took his arm. He said, “Come in,” 
and it was Sugar. She smiled at them. “Hey, a kicky little 
scene. I’m not interrupting any action, am I?" Lois said, 
coldly, “Yes, you arc.” Sugar came to the couch and sat 
down on Charley’s other side and took his arm. “Well, the 
way it looks it’s cither finished or not started yet, so 1 11 
stay.” Lois jumped up. “Then I’ll leave." 

Charley pulled her down again and talked quickly and 
told them they had to get along better than this because 
after all who did they have but each other? “Everyone 
else is out for something.” he said. "Everyone else ^ is 
looking to use you" — he paused — "as much as you re 
looking to use them. So Lois and Sugar must remember 
they’re in this thing together, make it or not. Lois ant 
Sugar" — and here he turned to Sugar — “have to \ 

each other, help each other, no matter who has 



month, the.good year. Lois and Sugar are sisters, and that’s 
more important than casting directors and producers.” 

They were quiet; then Lois muttered, “Well, sure, / 
know that,” and Sugar shrugged and said, " Everyone knows 
that,” and Charley said they’d drink to it. He went to the 
kitchen to pour three bourbons over ice and the girls 
talked to each other, cautiously, and Sugar said she’d 
come to find Lois because the woman at the dress shop had 
called to say their alterations would be completed tomorrow 
noon. Charley brought the drinks and Sugar said it was the 
first time he'd offered them whiskey and he replied he was 
forgetting she was underage in honor of the peace treaty. 

“You forgot it other times too,” she said, rubbing Ms 
knee as he sat down. “A different kind of piece treaty.” 

He raised his glass and they drank, Lois taking it down 
like a trouper and Sugar sipping and clearing her throat 
and sipping again. The girls kissed him and Sugar said 
remember-the-first-time-in-your-shorts and he had another 
drink and Lois said let’s-do-it-just-like-that-first-time and 
he wanted them and was happy and had a third drink and 
was sad because Sugar was the one he wanted most and 
that was the way it would be. Sugar the one everyone 
would want most. They got into bed and he concentrated 
on Lois and was sadder still because she used it, drew 
attention to it, and it meant nothing to Sugar who was the 
one everyone would want and kept smiling and kept look- 
ing at her sister with eyes that didn’t smile. 

He had two more drinks after they left and was high 
when he ate a sandwich and then had another two drinks, 
getting higher still, and tMs was in celebration of that first 
Joneses scene and in memoriam of Lois Lane who was 
going to die a lot of little deaths in the near future. And 
had a final drink to bury his relationship with the sisters, 
which he bad ended in his mind as soon as they’d left, 
ended as it had begun — “in his shorts” and with both of 
them talking away — only tMs time the talk had been a 
cover for something sad, for change and growth and little 
deaths. 


BERTHA KRAUS 

Bertha had always admired Cary Grant and tingled to 
Marlon Brando, and while she’d met both in the course of 



her secretarial duties this was the first time she’d ever had 
a drink with Grant and been offered a canape by Brando. 
Neither had signed for Joneses, and neither was likely to, 
not only because of the enormous price each commanded 
but also because Markal didn’t want Avalon’s Gordon 
Hewlett overshadowed. 

There were many other big names present. Markal was 
seen talking very seriously to Audrey Hepburn and Marlene 
Dietrich. But here there was no possible conflict with 
Mona Dcarn, since the three were stars of totally different 
casting caliber. Markal also talked to Lome Greene of 
Bonanza, Bill Cosby of 1 Spy, and several other television 
personalities. 

The four-room suite filled up as the evening progressed, 
until by ten it had wall-to-wall people. Bertha eventually 
found herself near her employer. After complimenting her 
on her evening gown, he said, “I expected a few crashers, 
a few extra guests on some invitations, but I think we’ve 
got a third more than we invited. A mark of success, I 
guess." Then he was drawn into a four-way conversation 
with two agents and a publicist. Mrs. Markal hadn’t put 
in an appearance, which was unusual. 

Cheryl Camy in cocktail gown was standing with 
Charles Halpert in business suit, and both nodded at her. 

Lars YVyllit was wearing what looked like green corduroy 
coveralls with buckskin game-warden boots — a standout in 
the crowd. Mona Dearn came over to him, as Bertha 
squeezed by, and ruffled his hair. There was much talk 
about those two. 


Isa Yec was chatting with a very tall, very good-looking 
man, who waved as Carl Baiglen entered the main room. 
Baiglcn pushed over to him, and the good-looking man 
excused himself and moved away with the producer. 

Terry Hanford, Pen Guilfoyle and Tyrone Chalze were 
off in a comer together. 


Alan Devon was talking with Sol Soloway and Ron 
Bcsscr, but the situation was saved from being an eyebrow- 
raiser by the presence of Lou Grayson and his blond* 
pretty sad-faced wife. Grayson would be on reasonably 
good behavior tonight, though his eyes flickered constantly 
casing the females in the room. ’ 

Nat Markal now dominated a group including Rock 

SrB«L N T? a V ,op -» * 

mda Breghoff, a free-lance critic appearing in egghead 
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the end of the world. Bertha felt sick, really sick, when 
she remembered how Pier had looked the first time she 
saw her. Pier Andrei had been almost too beautiful. 

As she began looking for George again, one of her 
favorite crooners stood up on a chair and announced a 
parody of The Jones Boy. 

The whole town’s talking about the Joneses, 

The Joneses, 

The Joneses, 

The whole town’s talking about the Loant ses 
That Metro’s making to Nat Markal. 

The second verse got naughty and the third, fourth and 
fifth naughtier still. Some of it couldn’t have been much 
fun for Mona Dearn and Gordon Hewlett, but they smiled 
and took it in good spirits. And so did Bertha, though her 
face got red. Then a rock ’n’ roller got up and sang three 
more verses, really rough ones, and Bertha had a second 
drink and found herself laughing much too loud. But 
everyone else was doing the same and she didn’t care, 
she was that relaxed and happy. She could see Nat Markal 
standing beside the Eurasian actress, Isa Yee, and Bertha 
caught his eye and they exchanged a glance and he shook 
his head, laughing. It was just the most wonderful party! 


ISA YEE 

Someone took Nat Markal away to introduce him to some- 
one else, and Isa found herself with Charles Halpert and 
Lars Wyllit. The first time Halpert mentioned Watts, Isa 
merely nodded, agreeing with him as anyone would that it 
would be helpful to see the place before writing about it. 
Then he and Lars Wyllit got into a discussion of the Negro 
as he would appear in Joneses. Wyllit said there should be 
fewer scenes but a sharper definition of his changing status. 
Halpert said maybe, but how much had his status really 
changed? A close reading of history, he said, would show 
the Negro had always been in revolt against white society, 
from the first plantation insurrections to the burning of 
Wans. Wyllit said that was broad-scale sociology when 
what was needed was close-up drama. Halpert said broad- 
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scale or close-up, nice houses or ghetto rooms, high income 
or low, the Negro was still in revolt because the Negro was 
still looked at as a Negro. And not as a man. 

Isa remembered what Free had said that first time in her 
apartment, explaining that “selling black” meant making 
Negroes believe they were men and women. 

Wyllit made an impatient gesture. “You’re intellectualiz- 
ing. The reality of the situation is that most Americans 
feel the Negro has to carry the ball. If he says, Learn Baby 
Learn, we’re his friends. If he says. Bum Baby Burn, 
we’re bis enemies. In self-defense, we’re his enemies.” 

“In self-defense,” Halpert murmured, “be his friend.” 

“I hope you don’t put too much of that into Joneses, 
Chuck. It’ll antagonize the'audience, including the majority 
of Negroes.” 

Halpert smiled and said he wondered about that majority. 
“It’s one of the reasons I want to visit Watts. Do you know 
anyone who lives there?” 

‘ tyllit said his cleaning lady, but she hadn’t been handing 
invitations. That was when Isa said, “Emma, a makeup 
tant at Avalon, lives in Watts. She’s a friendly sort, 
it me to speak to her?” 

alpert said wonderful and he hoped Lars would come 
g. Wyllit said sure and called to Terry Hanford, who 
nearby with Jerry Storm. She came over and Wyllit 
Terry should be in on it too, as publicist for Joneses. 
said all right, though without much enthusiasm, 
lit said, “It’s settled then, Chuck. You and Isa, me and 
y.” and took Terry’s arm. Isa was sure Terry stiffened 
in order to stop anything unpleasant from developing 
took Halpert’s arm and vamped it up. Later, Halpert 
d, “When can you arrange it?” She said she would 
er to wait until she was finished with an assignment. He 
led. “The Watts sequences aren’t until the last part of 
ac script” 

month or so, they decided. She would let them know, 
then they separated. 

ater, she was upset with herself. Why had she opened 
mouth? Why did she want to go back to that lousy 
ntown? 

~ac gave herself an answer. It wasn’t the truth, but it 
made sense. Helping Halpert was helping Joneses, the 
movie that would make her a star. So helping Halpert was 
helping herself. 
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She had a drink. She ate lobster salad She talked to lots 
of good-looking men. But she couldn’t lose the feeling of 
discomfort, the vague premonition of something going 
wrong. 


CARL BftlGLEN 

While the parodies were being sung, Carl managed to take 
Lois and Sugar aside. Smiling in case anyone looked his 
way, he whispered to the blonde, ' Of all the times to cause 
a disturbance!” She whispered right back, I didn t cause 
anything! The guy she was with started talking to me, and 
she blew sky high. She’s got the sign of the sauce a real 
lush!” He said, “All right,” checking his watch. It was 
eleven o’clock, time to make a move. “Just be sure you 
can sec me from now on." They nodded, and he left to 
find Madison. 

It was Madison who found him. “Carl.” He turned at the 
tap on his shoulder. "I haven’t met Markal yet” 

“He’s got a million people — ” 

“I want to meet him now,” Madison said peremptorily 
and finished what looked like a martini. Carl said, “After 
I have a Scotch,” and began to move off. Madison moved 
with him. As they came in sight of the bar table, Carl saw 
Alan Devon. The producer was just turning away from a 
stout couple when Carl said, “Alan, here’s someone you 
should meet.” He introduced them and quickly asked, 
“What're you two drinking?” Devon said Scotch, Madison 
said an extra dry martini, Carl said, “Back in a minute.” 
He went to the bar, reaching into his pocket and touching 
the tiny plastic tube, his head pounding with more than the 
noise of the party. He ordered three drinks, downed his 
while standing at the table, lit a cigarette and looked 
around. Madison and Devon were talking. Carl took the 
tube from his pocket, holding it in. his right hand, and with 
his left flicked ashes from his cigarette. He smoked a while, 
then ground the cigarette into an ashtray and at the same 
time pried the rubber stopper from the tube with his 
thumb. He raised (he martini, put his right hand over it as 
if to switch hands, and poured the mickey. Then he put 
down the glass, felt around in his pocket as if looking for 
something, and rid himself of tube and cork. 

As he carried the drinks away from the table, he saw 
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Lois and Sugar talking to four ybung men- Sugar was 
really pouring on the charm, but Lois glanced his way and 
he knew she would see to it that the deal went through — 
for that equal chance at a dramatic role in Joneses. 

All right The first part of his plan was in operation. He 
wouldn’t think of what remained. So much was up to 
chance: how soon the drug acted. How strongly it acted. 
Whether anyone would interfere by trying to help Madison. 
Whether he could get Madison down the hall to the room 
he’d rented earlier in the day. And that one terrifying pos- 
sibility — that the drug would kill the ex-cop. 

He reached the two men and handed them their drinks 
and began talking about Halpert’s treatment. Madison took 
a long sip and looked at his glass. Carl went rigid. Madison 
sipped again, pursing his lips. “When do you think you’ll 
be testing for supporting roles, Mr. Devon?" 

Devon said it all depended on when the writers com- 
pleted a first draft. 

Carl said he didn’t think it would take long, the treat- 
ment was that complete. Devon said, “Maybe too complete, 
Carl. I know I’m in the minority, but there arc things about 
Halpert’s approach that worry me.” Madison drank and lit 
a cigarette. Carl asked him for one, but Madison didn’t 
seem to hear. He was rubbing at his eyes. “Getting stuffy, 
isn’t it?" Devon nodded, and asked Carl if he’d done any 
\ thinking about the special effects. Carl said yes, a little. 
Devon said the disaster scenes in Halpert’s treatment would 
cost five million alone — not counting that enormous 
Washington set. Carl said not with the proper effects, and 
he would work to keep costs down. Madison swayed, 
muttered, “I’m not feeling — ” and dropped both glass and 
cigarette. Devon jumped back, his trousers splattered. Carl 
grabbed Madison around the waist, said, “Let’s get some 
fresh air,” and moved him away. He looked back at Devon, 
who was staring after them, and mouthed, "Lush." Then he 
concentrated on reaching the hall door. 

It wasn’t easy. Madison was a heavy load to support and 
with every step more of that load was sagging against 
Carl. “Sick,” he mumbled. “My head . , . sick — ” 

They kept bumping into people, and Carl kept saying, 
“Pardon,” and smiling knowingly. About ten feet from 
the door Madison began to crumple. Carl took a tighter 
hold, but had to come to a stop. He didn’t know how he was 
going to continue and was just beginning to feel panic 



when the girls arrived. Lois took Madison around the 
waist from the other side and said, “Sugar, walk in front 
Madison’s head fell all the way forward. They began 
moving again. Madison made a whistling exhalation that 
sounded just like the death rattle in a Carl Baiglen pro- 
duction, and Carl’s mouth went bone dry._ 

Somehow, they reached the hall. Madison’s feet were 
dragging. He was dead weight between Carl and Lois, ^ and 
the girl gasped, “You sure he’s alive to take pictures?” 

Carl said, “Just drank too much,” and pushed on, strug- 
gling to keep Madison from falling and himself from 
panicking. They reached the door to his room, but he 
couldn’t let go to open it He told Sugar the key was in the 
left pocket of his jacket and prayed no one would come 
along. After an interminable period of fumbling she got it 
and opened the door. She couldn't find the light switch, 
but Carl didn't wait. He lunged forward and the doorway 
w.as too small and Lois let go. Madison began falling and 
Carl made a supreme effort and practically threw him 
inside. Sugar found the light. “Close the door!” Carl 
snapped. Then they all looked at Madison, who lay on 
his back, absolutely still. Carl bent quickly and put his ear 
to Madison’s chest. The heartbeat was loud and clear. 
He straightened, trembling with relief. “Okay, let’s get bis 
clothes off." 

Fifteen minutes later Brad Madison was on the bed, 
flat on his back, arms outstretched, breathing heavily 
through his open mouth. He was naked except for black 
socks and garters, which Carl felt was the proper adult 
costume for Impairing the Morals of a Minor, Statutory 
Rape, and Unnatural Acts. 

He had set up his cameras — a Roller on a tripod and 
n handheld thirty-millimeter Nikon, both with strobe flash 
units— which he’d brought to the room before the party. 
Sugar was removing her gown and Carl asked her to 
hurry up. She said, “It took half an hour to get into these 
kicky threads, and I’m not ruining it for anything I’m 
meeting Mr. Marital, remember?” Finally, she was down 
to skm— and very delicious skin it was, Carl admitted. 
He told her to get on the bed and embrace Madison, to 
fondle and kiss him, to place his hands in strategic loca- 
tions. She did, and he used the Rollri. Then h*> moved 

S' bcd Nikon, giving rucSoTZ 

taking close-ups. After a while he went back to the Rollei. 
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one on the bed. You see the size of him? I don't mean his 


height either, baby!” , 

They both laughed and started for the door, then lookea 
back at Carl He said, “I’ll be along in a while to introduce 
you to Nat Markal.” Lois said, “Groovy!” and they left. 
He went to the bed and covered Madison’s nakedness with 
the bedspread. “Brad, wake up!” Madison stirred. Carl 
slapped his face, six times, as hard as he could. Madison 
mumbled and moved his head, but didn’t awaken. Carl 
raised his fist. “You bastard! I’ve got you now, you faggot 
bastard!” He turned away without throwing the punch. 
Everything had gone beautifully, and he would have the 
pleasure of showing Madison those photographs and telling 
him to go to hell. That was enough. 

He gathered his equipment and put it in his gray suit- 
case. He took the suitcase to the basement garage and 


locked it in the trunk of his car. Then he returned to the 


party. 

He introduced the girls to Nat Markal, and Markal said 
something that made Sugar glow and Lois look grim as 
death. “Yes, Miss Smart, I’ve heard all sorts of good things 
about you. A fine prospect for Joneses, I’m told.” Carl 
quickly said Miss Lane was also a fine prospect, as a 
screen test would prove, and Markal nodded and turned 
back to Charles Halpcrt and two men Carl didn’t know. 

The crowd thinned out at one, and some of the younger 
people began dancing to rock ’n’ roll from a hi-fi. Carl saw 
Sugar with Bobby Chankery, one of the fastest-moving 
actors’ representatives in the business. Bobby moved fast 
with Sugar too. When they left shortly afterward, 
Chankcry’s hand was resting in casual proprietorship on 
her rear. 

Lois wasn’t doing so well. She continued dancing with 
a young assistant director who had come as Devon’s 
guest, and assistant anythings were a dime a dozen. 

Carl said good night to Markal and Halpert, congratu- 
lating both on the treatment. Then he went down the hall 
to his room. Madison had turned on his side and seemed 
to be sleeping normally. Carl shook him. Madison’s eyes 
flickered and he mumbled, “What is it?” but he didn’t 


U ; cnt J was after three when he got into bed, 
he kissed Ruth until she opened her eyes. “That 
must vc been some party,” she said, and came into his arms. 
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NAT MARKAL 


He told Isa to leave with the last of the guests, then to 
return. It was after five when she really left, and it was 
after six when he reached home and walked down the main 
foyer past Adele’s room. The house was dark, asleep, and 
he would be able to claim a much earlier return . . . 

“Nat?” 

He froze. “Yes, dear, it’s me, go back to sleep.” 

“I wasn’t asleep.” 

She didn’t sound angry. He walked to the doorway. She 
was sitting up, the pillow propped against the headboard — 
sitting in the darkness. “I woke at four. You weren’t here, 
and I couldn’t get back to sleep. Tell me about the party.” 

“At breakfast. I’m exhausted.” He came to the bed. She 
offered her cheek for his kiss. “Sleep here tonight,” she 
murmured. 

He hesitated. Isa had given him everything. Isa had 
thrilled and satisfied him and emptied him of desire. The 
thought of touching Adele actually repelled him at the 
moment. 

“If you don’t want to — ” She slid down, pulling the 
pillow with her. 

“Of course I want to. But I have to shower first. It’ll be 
half an hour — ” 

“And you’re exhausted. I know. Good night.” 

He laughed. “Don’t tell me you’re jealous of your fifty- 
year-old husband?” 

“I’m fifty-one.” 

And she looked it. Every year of it and more. The face 
was puffy, the neck sagging, the breasts flaccid. She was 
an aging woman, and he had the most beautiful girl in 
Hollywood for his own. • - 

But she was also his wife, his friend and partner in the 
long years of struggle. If youth and beauty were the only 
qualifications for a lasting marriage, half the country’ would 
be divorced tomorrow. 

He bent and kissed her. She put her arms around him 
— but no matter what he wanted to feel, he couldn’t make 
her any younger or more desirable. 

He couldn’t think now, couldn’t handle his feelings now. 
He straightened. “I’ll be back in a while.” He went to his 
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room and undressed. Isa’s scent was on his chest and 

shoulders and probably elsewhere. 

He tingled. He wanted to be with her. She had been 
particularly avid and creative tonight. That was after he 
had told her she was getting a lead role, a tour-de-force 
role, on The Glenmore Theatre, Avalon’s most prestigious 
television show. He had offered Clete a special budget and 
suggested he sign a top male lead to play opposite her in 
the adaptation of a Prix Goncourt novel. He’d explained it 
as part of the continuing buildup of Joneses actors. 

He showered and got into pajamas and then decided 
to shave. It was almost seven and growing light when he 
moved barefoot through the short connecting foyer to 
Adcle’s door. He listened a moment, then opened it 
slowly. She was lying on her side, breathing softly, evenly. 
He made a little throat-clearing sound, waited a moment, 
then backed gratefully out of the room. Just before he 
closed the door, he thought he heard her move. But 
when he stopped to listen he heard nothing. He went back 
to his room and fell into immediate, heavy slumber. 

He woke at one, Sunday afternoon, and Adele was gone, 
along with Lainie. “Her mother’s,” Tess said, serving him 
a fluffy omelet, toast, sausage and coffee. He shook his 
head at the omelet and toast, and nibbled a sausage and 
drank his coffee black. Tess muttered to herself as she 
cleared the table. He said, “Now don’t get sensitive. You 
know I’m dieting." 

“And the missus not eating ’cause she has headaches and 
Lainie not eating ’cause she's busy asking the missus what’s 
wrong and the only one eats anything around here is me 
’cause it’s a sin to let such food go to waste.” 

“Headaches? When did this start?” 

She muttered it wasn’t her place to tell a husband his 
wifes troubles, and he said he’d been unusually busy lately' 
and she said, That’s why the headaches. If you was tnv 
mister—” 


Angrily, he said, “That’s enough!” and went into the 
study to phone Century Towers. Isa answered, her voice 
sleepy. He said he found himself free. She said she had 
planned to just laze around the apartment” 

^ Laze around the suite instead.” 

' Tlic way we laze, I can barely walk afterward” 

‘Tkasc.” UShCd ’ “ flamed ° n the instant ’ ^ murmured, 
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letter from Ben Kalik, an airmail letter from Collin 
Warner. He got into his car and opened Collin’s first 

Dear Charley: 

I’m looking forward to seeing you late this week. The 
papers say Nat Markal and many of those associated 
with The Eternal Joneses will he /lying into New 
York. Let’s get together for lunch at the Gold Coin, 
If you bring Celia, I’ll bring old Judy, even though 
her belly’s rather unwieldy now that it’s seven-months’ 
big. I’ll call Celia to find out just when you're ar- 
riving ... 

Charley put the letter aside without finishing it Why 
the hell couldn’t Collin mind his own business! 

He tore open Kalik’s letter so roughly he almost tore the 
checks inside. One for nine thousand dollars — ten thou- 
sand minus the agent's ten percent — in final payment for 
the treatment. And another for twenty-two thousand five 
hundred — twenty-five thousand minus the ten percent — 
as advance payment on the script. 

He sat there holding thirty-one thousand five hundred 
dollars and tried to feel it. He had never had that much 
money at one time in all his life. It meant security for at 
least two years, and there was more to come. 

Somehow, he couldn't grasp it. Great. Yeah. But he had 
that enormous script to write — which was why he wasn’t 
flying to New York. Just too much work to do. Just too 
dangerous to break the forward movement . . . 

All right! He didn’t yean/ to go home! It would rip open 
all the old wounds and accomplish nothing. 

And he was really moving now. Lars was helping by 
setting up a sort of technical chart for the various scenes 
in the treatment, by changing an occasional bit of dialogue 
or camera direction, but mainly by staying out of the way. 
Devon had asked to see his daily output and he’d said it 
was impossible — he wouldn’t show anyone less than fifty 
pages. He knew by the way Devon stalked out he would 
complain to Markal and later in the day had received the 
expected call from Emperor Nat. Before he could attempt 
to explain. Markal said, “I told Alan he was to let you work 
your own way. I told him I'd check you myself, after a 
reasonable interval." He paused. “You can set that 
interval.” 
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He returned to Collin’s letter and read about friends 
who were selling books and friends who had given up 
trying to sell books, then heard his name and looked up. 
A white Falcon convertible had pulled alongside him. Sugar 
was behind the wheel, laughing and waving. 

“Now don’t tell me you’ve given up hitchhiking?” 

“I signed with Bob Chankery! He gave me an advance! 
He figures out how much a client’s going to make, mini- 
mum, and he carries them along! He said I needed a car, 
so we went together and look! The kickiest, isn’t it!" 

Lois sat beside her, slouched low and casual. She gave 
Charley a little nod. Sugar seemed to remember her and 
quickly added, “Bob’s going to keep his eye on Lois. He 
says maybe in a few months — ” 

Lois said, “I got my own agent lined up.” 

Sugar looked at her. “Who?” 

“Never you mind. Meanwhile Central Casting and my 
own contracts are good enough. When I sign it'll be with 
someone big, like Jerry Storm.” 

Sugar laughed. Lois sat up, face paling. “Now listen — ■” 

Charley said, “You going to the studio?” 

Sugar nodded excitedly. “I’m speaking lines today! 
Disaster Squad! And if 1 told you who I was having lunch 
with you’d die!” She sang a few words in imitation of a 
famous rock ’n’ roller. “He starts shooting in two weeks. 
He’s going to give me a script and if — ” 

Lois said, “He’s going to give you what they all give 
you." ✓ 

Sugar looked in the mirror, patting her heavy blonde 
hair. “Well now, we never ran away from it, long as it 
made some sort of sense. Only in your case it isn’t making 
much sense or much difference.” 

Lois slammed out of the car. Sugar said, “You’ll never 
get a cab in time. You want Mr. Brenncn to drop you? 
C’mon, get back in.” 

“Only if you don’t talk to me," Lois said, voice trem* ‘ 
bling. “Just don't talk to me!” 

Sugar smiled and made a turning-thc-lock gesture at 
her lips. Lois got back in. Sugar waved at Charley and 
rocketed out of the lot in a cloud of burning gas and 
rubber. Charley hoped she lived long enough to enjoy her 
new car and new agent 

He put the letters in the glove compartment and the 
checks in his wallet and started the Rambler. His life was 
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here, not in New York. When he did go back, it wouldn’t 
be for a two-day visit but to get his family. , 

Later, depositing the checks in the Bank of America, he 
realized he was no longer certain be would ever go back 
to New York and wondered whether he was beginning to 
accept certain changes, certain separations, as permanent 


NATMARKAL 

In New York, the Avalon group numbered twenty-three, 
and Nat bad them all put up at the Americana. (He also 
had a room under an alias at a small, downtown hotel so 
he and Isa could get together.) They had arrived at 
Kennedy Airport at noon and were settled in their rooms 
at one-thirty. With the conference scheduled to start at 
ten r.M. (the earliest the management of The Forum of 
the Twelve Caesars would close their doors to the general 
public), everyone had a chance to relax and see Manhattan. 

Nat had his usual suite— the Presidential. Mona, Jean, 
Gordon, Frank, Jack, Tony and Dick had suites befitting 
their star status. They were the seven he had already 
signed, and he would announce it at the press conference 
and discuss bids made to three other top names. Lou 
Grayson also had a suite, because he was a star in his 
own right if not in Joneses. Nat had picked a role for him 
— a strong role, though it ended in the first quarter of the 
film. He had already told Grayson about it, and the comic 
had seemed pleased, saying it was just what he’d asked 
for. Then there were suites for Devon and Chalze, and 
everyone else had nice rooms. Nat would have given Isa 
a suite, but that would have created talk. “After Joneses ” 
he said. She kissed him and said he was sweet and thought- 
ful. With all he had to look forward to, it was tha t little 
downtown hotel that gripped his mind. 

• a call to Adele to let her know he had ar- 

rived safely^ and to stress that this was a hectic, un- 
pleasant business. She wasn’t home. Lainie said she’d left 
about rune and would be gone three days: a trip down the 
c»ast to Baja California with Lurelle Wanfred, wife of 
the network executive, on Wanfred’s yacht Nat was sur- 
prised. Adcle wasn’t the yacht tvne. vrh-'rh t=~c 

ter did.', 

at home when he flew, waited for hi safe^S? ^ 


He showered and called Dave Sankin. They talked and 
Sankin said what with the Washington set and other Joneses 
costs he might have to negotiate a five-hundred-dollar loan 
at the Morris Plan. They laughed, and Nat asked, “Want 
to sell a few shares?” Sankin said, “You offering points, 
Nat?” Nat laughed again, alone this time. “Why should 
I? I know where your stock stands. And you know where 
mine stands. Together, Dave, together.” Dave said he’d see 
Nat at The Forum. 

Nat was in the bedroom, lying down and thinking of 
calling Isa, when the phone rang. It was Pier Andrei, whom 
he'd included in the trip when she begged him early on the 
evening of the Century Plaza party, 

“This room, Nat, it’s terriblel I can’t turn around, it’s 
so small! And drafty — ” 

He said there wasn’t a room at the Americana that 
small, not to say the first-class rooms he’d rented, and that 
drafts were impossible because of the sealed air-condition- 
ing-heating system. She asked if he couldn’t see his way 
clear to getting her a suite — “Just a small one.” He al- 
ready regretted taking her along, having seen how much 
liquor she’d consumed on the plane, and how edgy she 
was with the stars. He said, sharply, that he was very' busy. 

She was polluted, in a sadly grand mood. “That is not 
kind, Nat. Do you remember the suite I had at the Pierre? 
And when we announced Lost Desire, almost an entire 
! floor at the Astor ?” 

“Yes, and do you remember how we bombed with Lost 
Desire ?" 

"I was miscast. And the bad press — ” 

Impatient to be rid of her, he interrupted. “I suppose 
your drinking and screwing around bad nothing to do with 
it?” 

“That was very unkind, old friend.” 

“I guess I'm not really kind, or your old friend. I'm a 
businessman, and you're not very good business anymore." 

She began to weep. He said, “Either stop drinking and 
puli yourself together, or forget Joneses. I mean that, 
Pier." 

The weeping lessened. 

'You have a chance tonight to get back in the columns 
and back into pictures." He hung up, then called the 
switchboard to say he wasn’t to be disturbed. 

He was at The Forum with Bertha at nine-thirty, sitting 
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Isa wondered how Free would blend in here. He could, 
if he wanted to. But he would not want to. 

Markal announced the signing of his seven stars and 
explained that this was most unusual because only the 
treatment bad been completed. Stars of "such magnitude” 
ordinarily wouldn't even consider signing until they had 
read a script and “made sure it fulfilled their every desire.” 
He also announced that Lou Grayson would do a character 
part, and Pier Andrei a vignette. 

At this. Pier rose from her table and waved broadly 
and began to speak. She was terribly stoned, and Markal 
drowned her out with, “Thank you, Pier. We’ll answer 
questions from the press in a little while." She fell rather 
than sat down, tugged by someone at her table, and raised 
her voice angrily. Isa was afraid she would blow up the 
way she had at the party the week before, but whoever 
was sitting with her did some fast talking, and Markal 
was able to go on. He said that three more big names 
were close to signing and that announcements would be 
made from Hollywood when they did. He described the 
Washington set, “for the few who haven’t yet seen it.” He 
spoke of the writers, Charles Halpert and Lars Wyllit, 
pointing at Wyllit, and said that one was a brilliant novelist 
and the other a top-flight scripter. He then went into a 
description of Joneses and talked of its budget, its length, 
, its importance in terms of Hollywood regaining pre- 
5 eminence as the place where great movies were made. Isa 
was completely unprepared for what he said next 

"We’re going to have dinner, and then a question-and- 
answer period, and then just enjoy ourselves until (The 
Forum throws us out” Laughter. He raised a hand. “But 
first, I want to say that Joneses, as we call it around the 
studio, is going to bring several exciting new personalities 
before the public as well as its unparalleled lineup of 
stars. Prime among these is an actress who has already 
made a reputation for herself in Hollywood both in features 
and TV. If Miss Isa Yee will stand up, you’ll understand 
why.” 

She rose, smiling at him. There was a round of ap- 
plause started by Terry Hanford and a few other studio 
people, then she heard Pier Andrei’s shrill laughter and 
blurry speech: “ — used to play servants and chop sucy 
waitresses, now he gives them — ” Markal’s eyes snapped 
to Andrei and his face hardened. He quickly covered with 
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a smile and said, “For those of you who have never eaten at 
The Forum, my advice is, have at least one of everything.” 

People came to Isa’s table during dinner and afterward 

columnists, feature writers and assorted legmen who 

wanted interviews with the new actress Emperor Nat 
Markal had singled out for special attention. She tried to 
keep her appointments logical, and chronological, but 
played safe by asking them to double-check tomorrow 
with Terry Hanford. Then she got to Terry, who said she 
would set up an interview session in one of the meeting 
rooms Mr. Markal had reserved at the Americana. As for 
individual interviews with the more important writers, they 
could be held at breakfast, lunch and dinner in the next 
day or two. If more time was needed, Isa could stay over 
as long as necessary. “It’s going beautifully,” Terry said. 
“Even Harper's and The Atlantic are represented. They’ll 
make fun of Markal, as will Esquire and some others, but 
that will only spread the word to the intelligentsia about 
The Eternal Joneses. Circulate around a bit, will you, Isa?” 

Isa circulated, enjoying the attention coming her way — • 
more attention than she had ever received before. 

The photographers had set up a little shooting area near 
the hatcheck room, and the stars were moving in and out 
of there. Isa turned back, thinking it best not to push too 
hard; then Markal was beside her, hand on her elbow. 
He said there had been requests for her from several 
photographers and as they moved through the crowd he 
whispered, “That drunken tramp is finished. For what 
she said about you. Finished!” She murmured that Andrei 
hadn’t bothered her, and then they were taking pictures 
and she took several with Gorden Hewlett and one with 
Mona Dcarn and one with Markal. 


She ran into Lars Wyllit, who looked worn and tired. 
She said, “No specialty acts tonight, please?” and smiled 
to show she was kidding. “Not me,” he said. “Not here. But 
I’d like to blow this imperial hole and see if the New York 
I knew is still there. Want to come along?" 

It was just what she would have liked to do. But she had 
to stay available for Nat Markal. 


The waiters wheeled out several carts with silver bowls 
of cafe Diabolus. They set the blend of coffee, spices and 
liquor aflame over blazing Slemo units and ladled it hieh 
and fancy from silver dipper into silver bowl and then 
into narrow little cups. Every so often a dramatic puff of 
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fire rose into the air. Isa said, "Can’t miss tasting that 
wonderful-looking stuff." Lars shrugged. “If you’ve tasted 
one cup of flaming piss you’ve tasted them alL And get 
too close to one of those volcanoes and you’ll never taste 
anything again." She said, “You are happy tonight," and he 
said, “That’s because I’m wet-nursing the man who’s writing 
the greatest motion picture of all time." She looked closely 
at him. “Maybe you’d better blow this imperial hole after 
all, with or without company. It wouldn’t do to upset the 
Emperor in his forum.” He nodded and disappeared. Only 
then did it strike her that a Lars Wyllit speciality act might 
have been useful to Isa Yee. Anything that hit the front 
part of the newspapers'and made the radio and television 
newscasts would have the effect of spreading whatever had 
happened at The Forum to people more quickly. And what 
had happened at The Forum was very important to Isa 
Yee. 

She moved restlessly through the crowd until she saw 
Pier Andrei. Andrei was seated with a shabby, middle-aged 
man who wore a small camera and flashbulb unit around 
his neck. The Italian rocked in her chair and whispered in 
the man’s ear. He nodded without seeming to listen and 
ate from a tall glass of whip-creamy dessert. Isa smiled to 
herself and turned toward them. 

A waiter came pushing a cart of caf6 Diabolus and fruit 
tarts. Isa sat down beside the photographer at Andrei’s 
table and sighed wearily. “Mind if I have my coffee here?” 
Andrei focused on her with difficulty. The photographer 
came alive, half-rising. “Not at all. Miss Yee. Ida, is it?” 

“Isa." She nodded as the waiter stopped. “I’ll have a 
Diabolus.” 

The photographer said he would too, and Andrei said, 
“As I was saying, Mr. Yaleman — " 

The photographer said he’d like to get a few candid 
shots and Isa said of course and Pier Andrei asked the 
photographer for a cigarette. He put the pack on the table 
and rose. Andrei gave him an outraged look. He stepped 
back and raised his camera. “Just talk to Miss Andrei and 
forget I’m here. Have your coffee." 

Isa smiled at Andrei. Her voice low, she said, “I hear you 
play my mistress, a drunken whore." 

Andrei's left eye twitched. She lit a cigarette and said, 
thickly, “You play a nigger maid. You are a nigger maid. 
Now get away from my table." 
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Isa kept smiling. The waiter began his lighting and 
ladling routine. He stood at a safe distance between Isa 
and Pier and the orange flame belched up from the Sterno 
unit and the blue-flame liquid trickled from ladle to basin 
and Isa murmured, “I know you’ve been rehearsing that 
drunken whore role for years, but you can stop now. Mr. 
Markal said he was dropping you.” 

The photographer said, “Miss Yee, if you’d stand as if 
looking for someone?” 

Andrei twisted in her scat. “I do not wish to be photo- 
graphed! Please leave!” People nearby began to look at her. 

The photographer muttered that he would respect Pier’s 
wishes and continued shooting Isa, who rose as he directed. 
Pier also rose, lurching into the table and knocking over 
a glass. "Paparazzi! Always with the filthy cameras!" Her 
voice was a blurry shout, and half the room now turned 
their way. “Always prying into the lives of the stars!” She 
turned on Isa. “You would not know what that .means, 
you — you — ” 

Isa said to the photographer, “I’m sorry, some other 
time." When Pier didn’t continue her tirade, she added, 
“She’s not quite sane, you know,” and walked away. 

Andrei screamed something in Italian. Isa glanced back. 
Andrei was launching herself around the table, hands ex- 
tended. What happened next took only a few seconds, but 
each event was so clearly etched, so distinct in Isa’s mind, 
that it seemed to be running in slow motion. 

The waiter was between Isa and Andrei, just now ladling 
flaming coffee into two cups. He managed to say, 
“Watch — ” when Pier Andrei ran full tilt into him and his 
serving table. The ladle flew out of his hands, the Sterno 
unit overturned, flames belched and splattered — mainly 
in Pier's direction. 

The waiter cried out Pier Andrei grabbed her face. Isa 
Ycc suddenly realized she was going to have a much bigger 
story than she’d counted on. 

Pier Andrei was still screaming, but with pain now. The 
waiter was grimacing, dabbing at his hands with a towel. 
Andrei continued to hold her face, but it was her hair that 
gripped Isa's interest. That overdyed, overdried, red cotton- 
candy hair was smoking — then flaming! 

“Burn, baby, burn!” Isa murmured to herself, laughter 
rising hysterically. Andrei’s dress began to smolder. Isa ran 
to the table and ripped the heavy white cloth off in a crash 
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of glassware. By the time she reached Andrei, the Italian 
was fully ablaze, her screams drowned out by shouts and 
screams from around the room. Isa threw the tablecloth 
over Andrei’s head, getting one clear look at a scalp bub- 
bling like ribs on a barbecue, and bore the Italian down 
beneath her. Other hands took over then, lifting her up and 
pouring pitchers of water onto the cloth. 

Isa moved back. The photographer was right in front, 
taking pictures like crazy. “Full color!” he muttered fever- 
ishly. “Jesus Christ, full color!” 

Markal found her, pressed a key into her hand and told 
her to get to the downtown hotel. He would join her as 
soon as he could. 

Two men were bending over Pier Andrei, removing the 
wet tablecloth. Isa waited untl she got one clear look, then 
pushed through the milling crowd. Pier Andrei’s head, face 
and upper body were black, as black as . . . 

At die small hotel, she lay in bed and smoked and 
listened to the radio, and heard the two-o’clock news. Pier 
Andrei had been taken to the hospital with “first- and 
second-degree bums over sixty percent of her body. The 
once-famous film actress has been placed on the critical 
list.” 

Isa took a hot shower and tried to feel sorry for Andrei 
and couldn’t. She could only think of Andrei’s voice saying, 
“You play a nigger maid. You are a nigger maid.” 

She must have fallen asleep because the next thing she 
knew Markal was in bed with her, apologizing for being so 
late. It was four o’clock. He’d had to stay at the hospital 
with Pier Andrei. 

“How is she7” 

“Dead," Markal muttered. “Heart gave out." 

Isa lay there a moment, testing herself — and felt nothing. 
She turned to Markal and, voice trembling, said how sorry 
she was and how she felt it was partly her fault for sitting 
down at Andrei’s table and angering her. 

“Don't you ever feet that way,” Markal said. “Last week 
it was that little blonde, Sugar Smart. Tonight it was you. 
Next week it would’ve been someone else. It would've 
always been someone — someone young and attractive. She 
couldn’t stand pretty women, knowing what she’d become. 
She was cracking—’ ” Then he took Isa in his arms. 

She lay quietly, passively. He stopped and murmured 
in her ear. She said, “I’m sorry, Nat All this ... her dying 
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. . . I just can’t—” She had always been good at crying. 

He said he understood, but she could feel his need, his 
disappointment. She snuggled her nude body against him, 
saying she felt like a lost child, and . while snuggling 
aroused him even more. She made believe shed fallen 
asleep. He held her and his breath stayed fast and ragged. 
She moved, as if in sleep, and her thigh rubbed his organ. 
He said, ‘‘Christ!’’ under his breath and took her hand and 
put it on him. She maintained the even tenor of her breath- 
ing, stayed determinedly “asleep,” while he used her hand 
and grunted and muttered. 

He couldn’t make it. She smiled to herself. Bum, baby, 
burn! \ 


BRAD MADISON 


So Baiglen had gotten off the hook. At first it had frightened 
Brad Madison. At first he had panicked inside, wondering 
if he could really make it alone. But he hadn’t revealed 
any of this when he’d sat in Baiglen’s office Monday 
morning and looked at those vile photographs and read 
that lying deposition by his seventeen-year-old “victim.” In- 
stead, he had laughed. “Better get a check ready for my 
condominium apartment." Baiglen hadn’t answered. Brad 
had stood up, face hard, and said he was going to teach 
Bagel a lesson for poisoning him Saturday night. Baiglen 
had been prepared all the way; he'd drawn a gun from his 
desk. Brad had shrugged and left, but he’d returned Tues- 
day with the mortgage papers. “The down payment, or I’ll 
send Myra’s letter to Devereux. I mean it I’m well on my 
way. I can afford to lose- you if I have to.” Baiglen had 
said, “You have lost me, faggot,” and rung for his sec- 
retary’. 


Brad had held one more card and played it that night by 
going to Baiglen’s home. Baiglen had told him to get out, 
right in front of his shocked wife. Brad had stepped close 
and murmured, “This is my last word,” and Baiglen had 
replied, “Mine too. I’m sure of a conviction. Are you?” 
That’s when Brad had known it was over — not because of 
what Baiglen actually had, but because he was ready to 
stand by it. That’s when be shrugged and said, “Just don’t 
try to hurt me professionally, Carl.” Baiglen had walked 
him to the door, smiling. “You and your profession can go 
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strong for you, kiddo, we don’t want the slightest cloud on 
our horizon. Understand?” Brad said yes, he understood, 
and explained carefully that he was not a drinker. Lee 
said, “That’s good news,” and put away the whiskey de- 
canter. 

Anger came again. Slow, long-lasting anger this time. 
Anger that was still with him Friday evening when he went 
to the phone for the call he’d been thinking of all week. 
Whatever else had happened at Markal’s party, he had 
finally made contact: a young director whom he had 
watched, then followed into one of Markal’s two bath- 
rooms, saying, “It’s so damned crowded — ” Lyle was small, 
slim, dark — and very nervous when Brad had locked the 
door. “Go ahead,” Brad murmured, hiding his own 
nervousness. Lyle had gone ahead, and their eyes had 
finally met, and Brad had seen the change taking place. 
But when he stepped forward, Lyle twisted away, fixing his 
clothes and whispering, “Insane! Just being in here to- 
gether — ” He pushed past Brad and out the door. A 
little later, Lyle called him over to where he was standing 
with his "arm around a thin, intense-looking girl. Want 
you to meet Rena Broon. Rena — ” Brad quickly supplied 
his name and they chatted and Lyle said, “About that heavy 
bit in the Chandler script, give me a week to clear things 
up, then call. Better take the number.” He gave name as 
well as number— and one very quick look from deep-set 
brown eyes that told Brad all he wanted to know. 

But when he phoned Friday evening, Lyle was a different 
man. He “didn’t recall” asking Brad to phone. He 
quite recall” Brad himself. When Brad got specific, n 
tioning the bathroom, Lyle murmured, > c ..’ clickcd , 
the bathroom you faw down, go boom. 

That did it. The anger became something el^-dc 
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He phoned the Baiglen home Saturday at six r.M. The 
maid answered and said Mr. Baiglen wasn’t in. He asked 
for Ruth. “She’s with Mr. Baiglen in New York.” He smiled 
and asked to speak to Andy. 

The first thing the boy said was, “I don’t know when my 
parents will be home, Mr. Madison.” 

“Then you remember me?” 

“Well, sure.’’ 

“Saturday night’s the big night for young people. Dates 
and all. You going out tonight?” 

Andy didn’t answer right away, then, “Mom says I’m too 
young to date.” 

“Ah, yes, wise." He fought uncertainty, telling himself 
he could easily handle this child. “Girls can be . . . trouble- 
some to a growing boy.” 

Andy Baiglen laughed. “That’s not how the guys look 
at it.” 

“How do they look at it?” 

“Well, you know. As an actor and all — a good-looking 
guy like you.” 

It was beginning. The queen was swishing her skirts. 
Brad said, “If you mean all the tail available in show biz. 
I’m not very receptive.” 

Andy laughed again, a little too hearty and masculine. 
‘Hey, that sounds like trouble, Mr. Madison.” 

“Brad.” 

“I’ve got to get ready for my date. Brad. I’ll tell my 
athcr you called.” 

“I thought you said your mother didn’t allow you to 
late.” 

“I don’t mean I’m dating a girl. I’m going to a friend’s 

I0USC.” 

“Oh,” Brad said softly. “Date with a boy?” 

"Well, yeah, studying and bulling and all.” 

“Friend of yours in Bel Air?” 

“How did — ” Andy fell silent. 

This was the critical point. “Why don’t I pick you up and 
roll discuss it?” 

“Discuss what?” Fear and antagonism entered Andy’s 
oice. “I don’t see what we have to discuss.” 

“Your relationship with the Scwal boy.” 

“You . . . you know my friend, Richie?” 

“Let's say I’ve seen you and Richie. I’ll pick you up In 
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really frightened now, and that made tJrao. f=st gcoc. garre 
him command of the situation. _ _ 

“Please call me Brad. If we’re going to be frieucs Tn. 
pick you up in half an hour — half an hour, Andy. 

“No, Mr. Madison! I’m going to hang op cowf* 

“1 wouldn’t do that” He was sweating. The tor war 
fighting too hard. Brad had expected a quick caprtulatfac 
once Andy realized his secret was out. “I'd have to tell 
them.” 

“You’re crazy, Mr. Madison! I don’t know what yours 
talking about!” 

“Tell them what an expert little cock-sucker yon are.' 
There was a long silence. When Andy finally spoke, bar 
voice was different “You talk dirty, Brad. My father 
wouldn’t like it if he knew you talked that way to me." 

Brad’s voice also changed, became a murmur. “He’d like 
it even less if he knew what his son did with Richie Sewal, 
standing up against the wall of Richie’s bedroom, then c~ 
Richie’s bed.” 

_ “You lousy fink," Andy said, but the words were de- 
livered playfully. “You followed and peeked.” 

“Half an hour, Andy.” 

"You want to blackmail me? You want my bask ac- 
count? I’ve got sixty dollars. Is that what you want. 
Brad?” 

“Naturally." 

“Or is it something else? Did watching us give you ideas? 
Did the handsome actor decide he’d find out what it’s all 
about?” 

“I knew what it was all about long before — ” 

“You’re a beginner. You’re nowhere. And if I decide not 
to meet you, you won’t do a thing.” 

“An anonymous note to your father — ” 

Andy laughed. “Then how would you get at me? No 
you won’t send any notes. And I’m not meeting you.” 

Brad Madison tried to think of something to say, some 
way to pressure the boy. And ended up whispering broken- 
ly Please, Andy. I’ve thought of you so many times.” 
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“Sorry. Not tonight. Maybe tomorrow.” 

“All right," Brad said, jumping at the opening. "To- 
morrow." 

“Call me.” 

“But if your parents — ” 

“They won't be back until Monday. Call me at six. Be 
very' convincing. Tell me why I should prefer you to 
Richie. Tell me what’s so special about a six-three baby 
boy.” 

“Six-four.” 

“Wei!, well. I might have to take vitamins.” Still laugh- 
ing, he hung up. 

Brad Madison sat beside the phone, trembling. Andy 
was so right. He was a beginner. He was nowhere. 

And if he let Andy call the tune, he would remain 
nowhere. Those goddam Baiglens, pushing him around! 

He grabbed his jacket and left the apartment. He 
reached the Beverly Hills house at six-twenty-five and 
parked near the corner, hoping Andy hadn’t already left. 
Then he waited twenty tense minutes before the boy 
zoomed out of the garage on his motorcycle. 

He followed, and on a quiet side street with darkness 
falling fast he came up close and tapped his horn. Andy 
pulled to the right to allow the Porsche to pass. Brad 
passed, then cut in toward the curb. Andy was forced to 
stop. Brad walked back to the boy. Andy sat his cycle 
quietly. 

“Get in the car.” 

"My Honda — ” 

“Well pick it up on the way back.” 

Andy hesitated. Brad grasped his arm. Andy said. “Take 
it easy'.” He parked his cycle and walked to the Porsche. 
They drove off, Andy staring straight ahead. Brad glancing 
at him occasionally. At a red light, Brad tried to draw the 
boy close. Andy jerked free. “You ever see two men hug- 
ging at a red light? You ever see two men kissing at a drive- 
in movie? Don’t you know anything about the way we 
live!” Brad was ashamed — and worried. The boy had 
spoken with such contempt, such dislike. 

As soon as they entered Brad’s apartment, Andy said he 
bad to call his friend. When Brad said that could wait, 
Andy snapped, “He’s expecting me by now. He’ll call my 
home and Violet’ll think I had an accident and start calling 
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the police or my parents in New l or*.. k 
want?" Again the contempt, the dislike. 

Brad muttered that the phone was in the been . 
went in. slamming the door behind him. nraa , 

into an amchair. It was all wrong. He should have vvm.ee 
for tomorrow night. He should have played it Asw> 

way. Now it was spoiled. . , 

He heard the boy speaking, then silence. He waitea, bu 
Andy didn't come out He wondered if it wouldn t be bes 
to take him back to his cycle and hope for a fresh star 
some other time. 

He went to the kitchen and poured two Cokes over ice 
He opened a can of peanuts, a bag of potato chips, pu 
everything on a tray and carried it into the living room. Th 
bedroom door remained closed. 

“Refreshment time,” he called. 

No answer. 

He put down the tray and walked to the door. “May 
come in?" 

Silence. 

Andy was gone. He was suddenly sure of it. They wei 
on the ground floor and it was only a three- or four-foe 
drop to the street Andy had gone out the window, H 
would never see him again. 

He opened the door. Darkness. He went to the windov 
It was down and the blinds were drawn. Now how . . , 
“Over here." 

He whirled, peering -at the bed, then stepped to ti 
switch and threw it Andy lay curled on his side, nake 
except for tight pink panties. “Richie kept begging me, s 
I finally said I’d wear them.” He uncurled onto his bac 
and stretched slowly, sensually. “They feel good, even 
they're about to pop this way.” 

v ;f/’ ke P l Madison riveted in his track; 
Ims way” sent the blood pounding through his veins 
Do you like it?” Andy asked. 

Brad Madison nodded. 

Andy stretched again, smiling. Brad Madison move 
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ISA YEE 


Tyrone Chalze was directing the tests, though “directing 
was far too strong a word for the relaxed way he was han- 
dling Isa. He sat off to the side, letting his chief cameraman, 
Bemie Wales, place her and do all the actual work. Toward 
the end he came forward and motioned her to move more, 
to be more physical. Isa didn’t agree that the scene called 
for so much activity. Aimelee Jones, as she read Halperts 
script, was a quiet, watchful girl who fought her slave 
status with her beauty, intelligence and inner life of dreams. 
But you didn’t argue with Tyrone Chalze. She obeyed— 
and was disappointed in him. Then, at the end, he came 
over and said, “Your way was right. I had to be sure. Let’s 
shoot it again.” 

He took her to lunch in the commissary and said very 
little while drinking four cups of coffee and eating half a 
sandwich. His long, gaunt face seemed carved in wood — 
remote, impressive and mysterious. Then she remembered 
he had married a sixteen-year-old high school girl last 
year, and when asked why had answered, “For the same 
reason any man marries, to get a good bedmate. Jeanie is 
the best.’’ Nothing very remote, impressive and mysterious 
about that. 

She lit a cigarette and murmured, “How’s your wife?” 

“Pregnant Baby due in less than two months. The 
twenty-third of May, to quote the obstetrician. But I 
told him I always bring my productions in a little late. 

She smiled. “Imagine, she’ll be a seventeen-year-old 
mother.” 


Chalze turned bis deep-set eyes on her. “And she migh 
become an eighteen-year-old divorcee. What differenc 
does her age make?” 

She looked away, feeling that the great man was flashin 
his nonconformity. He said, “Because the American pea< 
ant thinks a certain way, you think I do too? Because th 
American peasant says love and marriage are heave 
blessed and forever, you think it’s so?” 

“I don’t even know who the American peasant is ” 

0 " t ’ 11 you ' re 801,18 10 w °* ™ n 

She stared at him. “Farmers?” 
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“Just about everyone Halpert has written about The 
American people — with a handful of exceptions.” He 
smiled a little. “Like you and me.” She said nothing. “The 
people whose depth and taste have made Bonanza Ameri- 
ca’s most popular cultural achievement The peasant 
stands fast, Dostoyevsky said. He stands fast against 
change, against innovation, against thought The Eternal 
Joneses — that brute ninety-nine and nine-tenths percent of 
America.” 

She found she agreed with him, though she had never 
thought of it in quite that way. “Halpert must be a cynic,” 
she said. 

“Not at all. He’s an enthusiast A believer in people. But 
he's also a first-rate mind and when he finishes painting a 
scene the peasant is there for the cynic to see.” 

“Then you're the cynic.” 

“Since the age of ten. And you?” 

“Oh, I’m not the type to think of such things.” 

His gaze dug deep. “I don’t believe you. Let’s talk' 
further about it, tonight” 

She said she was flattered, but Jeanie . . . 

“You don’t give a goddam about Jeanie. And I don’t give 
a goddam about Jeanie. Or about anyone except Tyrone 
Chalze. We’re exactly alike.” 

She laughed, making a joke of it but was instantly un- 
comfortable. She lit a cigarette and changed the subject 
• >d he asked if she wanted to watch another test with him. 

They went back to Stage 6, and Isa watched him take a 
more active part in testing a little blonde named Sugar 
Smart who wore a ripped chemise and cheerfully accepted 
rape at the hands of a platoon of British during the burning 
of Washington. The girl seemed woefully inadequate to 
Isa, but Chalze walked up to her at the end and shook her 
hand. “By God, that is just how Betsy would take iL You’re 
cither one hell of an actress, or life-cast for the part.” 
Instead of laughing at the great man’s joke, the blonde 
leaned over to adjust something or other, presenting 
Chalze with a full view, and asked, “Does it matter, Mr. 
Chalze?” Surprised, Chalze said no, and the girl said Betsy 
was a “kicky" part, and Chalze wandered off with her in the 
direction of the portable dressing rooms, leaving Bcrnie . 
Wales to conduct four more tests. 

Thursday afternoon Isa sat with Markal, Chalze and 
Bertha Kraus in the small screening room down the ball 
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from Markal’s office. Her test was run first When it was 
over, Markal lit a cigar and turned to Chalze. The director 
spread his hands, and for a moment Isa went cold, thinking 
he was going to knife her because she’d turned him down 
in the commissary. But he said, “No problem. She’s fine. 
She’ll always be fine. She’s an actress.” 

They watched the Sugar Smart test and Isa was amazed 
at the way the girl photographed. She seemed to fill the 
screen with unadulterated sexuality. Her close-ups were 
almost pornographic, yet she drew chuckles from Markal 
and Chalze with some of her lines. “Marvelous,” Markal 
said, and turned to Bertha. “I want her agent in my office 
tomorrow. I v/ant her to get as much exposure on television 
as possible, fast. And maybe a spot in a feature. Anything 
light being shot?” Bertha said Lou Grayson was going into 
production in two weeks, and Sy Mandel had a little 
musical for under a million. That was about all. Markal 
said Miss Smart would have no problem landing a part 
with Grayson; he would call Lou later. As for Mandel, 
have him drop by the office. “Run it again,” he said, and 
they watched the sappy little blonde burn up the screen, 
and Markal and Chalze laughed, and Isa knew Sugar Smart 
Was a natural. Sugar Smart was going to make it young 
and make it easy — and perhaps on a level with Mona 
Deam. 

Markal said, “Her sister shot a test too, didn’t she?" 

Chalze said yes, and Markal said Baiglen felt she might 
have something, and Chalze called for the Lois Lane test. 
It came on. The lean brunette was wooden and pathetic. 
Markal said, “Who else?” 

More tests were run, and Markal and Chalze talked, 
arriving at decisions that would make or break half a dozen 
acton and actresses. Markal asked to have the test on 
Cheryl Camy rerun. “What do you think?” he asked 
Chalze. 

Chalze shrugged. “All right, for the limited footage 
shell get. Devon seems to feel she’s got possibilities, but 
he hasn't made clear just what as. She’s too wholesome to 
be another Mae West and too heavy to be much else. Her 
face doesn’t match her body.” 

Markal said he didn’t understand why Devon wanted 
her, but he wouldn’t get in the way. “Listen, let him know 

else?" 1 hCr t0 l0SC S ° me weighL " He relit kk “Anyone 
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Chalze said there was a promising romantic type — Brad 
Madison. They watched the test, and Isa felt he was really 
beautiful, tall and well put together and not bad as an 
actor — but somehow soft Markal said, "I seem to re- 
member a phone call about this one. Bertha?” Bertha 
murmured and Isa heard something about a drinking 
problem. “A lush?” Markal muttered. “He doesn’t look 
like a lush. You sure Carl passed that on?” Bertha said she 
could check Mr. Baiglen again. Markal asked Chalze’s 
opinion, and Chalze said Madison seemed all right. “The 
girls will love him, if that’s important.” Markal said only 
as important as money and Madison was in — but he’d be 
made to understand that any drinking and he was out 
again. 

Isa got home at four and found another message from 
Halpert, the third in two days. She knew what he wanted 
and couldn’t put off returning the calls any longer. She 
got him at Avalon and apologized, saying that between a 
Winning the West, her Joneses test and I Spy, she’d been 
frantic the past ten days. “And I’ll be getting a Glenmore 
Theatre script from Clete Brown shortly.” 

“That is a busy life. I was hoping we could make that 
Watts trip.” 

“Watts trip?” He might drop it if he thought she’d 
forgotten. And she wanted to forget it, just as she had 
forgotten Free Barchester. 

v “At Markal’s party, remember? We were talking about 
■ Watts and you said you had a friend, a makeup assistant — ” 

“Oh, Emma. Y ou really want to waste time that way?” 

He said yes, firmly. “And walk around a bit too.” She 
said, “I'm almost afraid to do it. I mean, it’s not Beverly 
Hills, you know." 

“Exactly why I want to go there. Besides, anyone who 
could do what you did in that New York nightclub can’t 
be afraid of much." 

She murmured, “That was different” He was referring 
to the spread of color photographs that had appeared in 
Life magazine a few days after The Forum press con- 
ference. They showed her trying to smother the flaming 
Pier Andrei with a tablecloth. It looked far more dangerous 
than it actually had been. “If it’s really important,” she said. 

“It is.” He went on, explaining how he was setting up 
the scene in Watts, how important it was to Aimelee, the 
role Isa played. 





“All right,” she said. “I’ve got a tough week coming : OP; 
so we’d better do it tomorrow. I’ll speak to Emma tbm* 

in the morning.” f . 

Halpert said he would phone Wyllit and Terry Hanfora. 
“But isn’t it short notice for Emma?” It was, Isa admitted, 
hut the makeup assistant was an accommodating sort. 
(What she meant, what she knew, was that Emma was 
plenty Tom and wouldn’t be likely to refuse a request from 
whites, especially those who worked at the studio.) Halpert 
thanked her and said, “If you don’t hear from me, were 


on. 


Markal phoned at four-thirty. She told him about to- 
morrow and he said be careful and asked her to come to 
the suite. She pleaded exhaustion and in turn asked when 
he was going to take her out. “I’m going stir-crazy, Nat.” 
He muttered he knew they hadn’t gone out enough but they 
would. 

“ Enough ? Except for that ride in the Ferrari so long ago 
I can’t even remember, we haven’t gone anywhere ever!” 

"We could talk about it tonight.” 

“I want to talk about it now.” And yet she didn’t. Going 
out with him wasn’t that important. But something else 
was. Making him sweat a little was. 

She told herself it was all part of the plan to keep him 
hot for her until she was on top and could walk away from 
big-bellied white men forever. She told herself it was 
logical and useful and had nothing to do with senseless 
emotions like anger or hate. 

“I’m tired of eating TV dinners and sitting around alone.” 

"You don’t have to eat in,” he said. “Eat wherever you 
want You’re making good money, and I’ll see you make 
more if that’s what’s bothering you.” 

“And can I date someone when I’m eating out? Can I 
talk and laugh and dance with someone when I’m eating 
out?” e 

He said they would go out as soon as be could make it 
look like part of her publicity buildup. She said he had told 
her the exact same thing months ago. He said maybe the 
weekend after this. 

She heard herself say, “Friday, Nat. I’ve been working 
-nd working and sneaking up to the suite and I’m young 
and I vc got to have some fun or I’ll bust! Friday!” 7 8 

Be reasonable! I can’t set it up in one day!” 

Yes, you can. Tell a few people. Call a columnist or 
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whatever you do when you give au actress an evening on 
the town." 

“That's just it. I’ve never given an actress an. evening on 
the town. Alone, that is. Lunch, yes — once in a while. 
But ... I am married, you know.” 

She made her voice bitter. “You bet I know!” 

He said nothing. She said nothing. Finally he muttered, 
“FU see what sort of arrangements I can make. I’ll call 
back." 

She was surprised. She hadn’t expected she could really 
make him do it 

When he called to say he would pick her up Friday at 
seven, she had to fight off laughter. “Formal, Nat?” 

“That’ll only make us more conspicuous." 

“It’ll look as if we’re going to a party later and fit in 
with the publicity story." 

He said anything to make her happy and he hoped she 
realized what a chance he was taking; then he paused, as 
if expecting her to relent and say they didn’t have to -go. 
She said, *Tve got a new gown. Wait until you see it.” 

Emperor Nat Markal was really hooked! The fay bastard 
was booked through the heart as well as the balls! She 
could do whatever she wanted with him from now on! 
The world’s biggest producer — and Isa Yee could do just 
as she pleased with him! 

Which would be everything to advance her career, she 
?told herself. Nothing else. Certainly nothing foolish, 
nothing dangerous. Why would she want to do that? 


CHARLEY HALPERT 

The white stucco house had heavy rust stains around the 
outside pipe connections, but other than that it looked neat 
and substantial as they parked at the curb. Then, as they 
walked up a concrete path that split a deep lawn, Charley 
saw signs of decay and neglect The grass was burned out. 
The path itself was cracked in half a dozen places. Off to 
the right a garage was crammed with junk. The porch they 
approached had a split stair, rickety furniture and was 
badly in need of paint. 

“You can see they don’t own it,” Lam said. 

Isa had filled them in on what she had learned of the 
makeup assistant as they drove from Avalon to Watts in 
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her Con'iit. Emma Dais tad a husband, Waiter, Eta liaE- 
children tanging in age torn sfe to seventeen, the eldest 
was from Walters previous marriage. 

Isa looked around and murmured, Wou can take the 
Negro out of the slum, but can you take the slum out of 

^ Terry* said, “This is a slum, and for a slum it’s rather 


nice. 


Charley said, “A lot nicer than a certain tenement in 
which I spent my first twelve years.” 

Lars said, “They used to say that slum-thing about Jews, 
Italians and Irish too.” 

Isa stopped at the porch steps. “Let’s not forget I m the 
one with the dark skin and slanty eyes.” She smiled. 

They all spoke at the same time, saying they hadn’t 
meant to jump on her, and she said she hadn’t meant to 
sound like a bigot, and Charley said, “I think we’re all 
feeling the strangeness and it’s time to admit it.” 

No one argued with him, which meant they had all 
reacted somewhat the same to their walk through Watts 
and their meal in the diner on Imperial Highway. There 
had been very few whites in the shops they’d entered, 
except for some of the storekeepers. There had been even 
fewer walking the streets, especially couples. There had 
been no whites at all in the diner (which had been doing 
a good business at five p.m.), and a sullen waitress had 
made it plain that she for one preferred it that way. Wher- 
ever they’d gone, they’d been looked at as strangers. 

Charley said it was partly in their own minds, because 
they were strangers, and partly because they had no 
legitimate business in the area. “We’re here to examine 
them. Two men and two women, not going anywhere in 
particular, just walking around, gawking.” 

Lars muttered, “I think it’s because of the riots.” 

“The one here was years ago,” Isa said. 

“The memory lingers on. And there have been incidents 
ever)' summer since then. Whites have left this community 
The few that lived here moved, and most hSS 

■ r?- bl ^ eSSCS neVer re °P eneA Irs * total efietto now"” 
Its different m Pacoima,” Terry said. “Dig™ L 

SmalIer NCgr ° ceighbori300 ^ t&e better ^ 

Mr - into it,” Charley mt 

that old debbil money makes a lot of difference.” 



They paused outside the door. Charley felt like an in- 
truder. As if reading his mind, Isa said, “I asked if it 
would he a bother.” 

“In a sense you’re her employer," Charley said. “How 
could she say no to you?” 

The door opened. The lean, smiling woman in the gray 
print dress said, “You gonna stand out there till night?” 

Isa said, “Hi, Emma,” and introduced the others. They 
came inside. The hallway was short and opened into a 
living room furnished in plastic-covered couch and chairs, 
bright and cheerful. They sat down, and Emma asked if 
anyone was hungry. They said they’d just eaten, and Lars 
named the diner. Emma said, “That place!” her attractive 
face twisting in distaste. “You shouldn’t have. I wouldn’t 
feed my dog there, if I had one!" Charley said the food 
wasn’t bad. Emma said only the “worst kind” ate there, 
and then, quickly, “You couldn't know, of course.” Charley 
said the people had been fine, “though one waitress seemed 
to prefer Jim Crow to us.’’ He smiled. Emma laughed and 
shook her head vigorously, her hair flying — her obviously 
straightened hair. Charley noticed that she wore makeup 
— some sort of whitish pancake to lighten her skin. She 
said, “Some of the people around here, you wouldn’t 
believe it! Like that club, The Blacks. Criminals, Walter 
calls ’em. We’re moving soon as Walter feels our bank 
account is strong enough. Someplace in the Valley where 
he’s got relatives.” 

Charley felt lousy. It was wrong to make a woman per- 
form like this, even if she did it for herself and her family 
too. He looked at the others. They seemed more at ease 
now. He wondered if he looked the same. 

He asked about Walter. Emma beamed. Walter owned 
a two-man floor-waxing and polishing business. He worked 
nights, since that was when buildings and offices were 
empty. It was a new venture, but it was growing. “Mr. 
Bates, the man he used to work for, said Walter was a born 
go-getter. Walter’s out right now seeing about a new 
account. That's his picture." 

She pointed at a framed photograph on a lamp table. 
Charley walked over and picked it up. He noticed it left a 
slight discoloration on the wood top, where it must have 
stood for some time. There was another discoloration beside 
it, but no other photograph. \ 

Walter was light-skinned and aging, and wore a serious 
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go-getter expression. Isa said Emma better not let him 
visit the studio too often — she’d lose him to some starlet. 
Emma laughed. “I don’t think I got to worry much. How 
many colored starlets are there anyway?” 

Charley asked about her children. She said they were 
upstairs, “where they won’t bother the grown-ups.” She 
asked if they would like to see the rest of the house. They 
followed her. The kitchen was long, narrow and not as 
cheerful as the living room, due mainly to a very old 
stove, refrigerator and sink. There were two bedrooms in 
back. The master had a large double bed and two chests of 
drawers in dark veneer. Emma said, “We wanted that 
Danish modem furniture, but decided we’d save the money 
and get out of here that much sooner.” They murmured 
that-made-sense, and Emma led them past a closed door 
with the offhand statement that it was “the other bedroom.” 

Upstairs were two attic rooms holding three children. 
“Not fancy,” Emma said of the pine furniture, “but all 
paid for, praise be.” 

Emma’s seven-year-old son Clyde was wrestling with 
his six-year-old sister, and she was crying. Emma slapped 
Clyde’s hands, and both children stared up at the guests 
with streaming eyes. The older girl, Arlene, said hello and 
looked at her brother and sister with the natural contempt 
of a teen-ager for infants. All three were pale-skinned like 
the father; all three were dressed for company. Arlene was 
a busty knockout. 

Looking at her nubile stepdaughter, Emma said, “Rais- 
ing children decent is some chore here, the good Lord 
knows! I can’t let them out lessen I know who they’re with 
and I got to tell them to come right in if bad kids come 
around. As the twig is bent, so grows the tree. We don’t 
want them ending up at hoodlum clubs like The Blacks, 
now do we!” 

Charley wanted to hear more about The Blacks, but Isa 
began discussing the movie she and Emma had worked on 
together. 

They went downstairs again. They had coffee and talked, 
and Charley asked for the bathroom. Emma said it was in 
back. 

While he was in the bathroom, the doorknob rattled. He 
came out, and there was no one in the little hallway; but 
that door to the second bedroom was now ajar. He walked 
>. As he entered the kitchen, he glanced back. A very 
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black, very bent old lady came out and disappeared into 
the hallway. He heard the bathroom door close. 

He hesitated. Hiding grandma was a game white people 
played too; nothing unusual there. But he went swiftly, 
silently back to the room and looked inside. Old furniture. 
A torn window shade. A faded bedspread. Again, a game 
white people played with grandma. But it wasn’t the 
furniture or shabby accessories that grabbed his attention. 
It was the pictures — framed photographs, a half-dozen or 
so placed haphazardly on the dresser top and several more 
on a lamp table and two on a chair. Photographs of men, 
women and children, most blown up from snapshots, a few 
studio shots. People in farm clothes or posed stiffly in go- 
to-meeting best. Photographs from a hard past that Emma 
had gathered up from around the house and put in this 
room. Old photographs of black people that Emma had 
shut away with an old black lady because Isa and her 
friends were coming to visit. 

He returned to the living room. Emma had brought out 
candy, and Isa was nibbling on a piece and talking about 
the service at the Century Towers. Emma said, “You’re 
lucky. From what I know, some of the best places have the 
worst kind of help. People who just don’t care about hold- 
ing a job. People who don’t know how to work, only how 
to take Welfare!” Lars was smoking and Terry was nodding 
and everyone looked relaxed and comfortable. 

It was relaxed and comfortable in this house — becauso 
this was the way things had always been, because there was 
no change in this house from what bad been thought and 
said in the past twenty-thirty years. 

He liked Emma. He disliked Emma. He disliked himself 
for making judgments based on a walk and a meal and a 
half-hour spent in a woman’s house — and felt there was 
no real hope for the Negro in what he had seen in this 
house. He wanted something else for the Negroes in 
Joneses — whether or not it was relaxed and comfortable. 

Emma put on the lights. Charley waited for his chance 
and brought up the riots of 1965. Emma took a deep 
breath. “We didn’t dare go out of our house. We kept the 
door locked and Walter missed three days of work and so 
did I." Charley asked if there was any justification for 
such violence. Emma stared at him. “You mean if they was 
right? How could gangsters be right? They robbed and 
burned and beat and even killed. How could that be right?” 
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disclaimers. “I don’t know what got into him,” Emma said. 
“I don't know why he was so — so nasty. 1 mean, he be- 
lieves those things I know are wrong, but to come to my 
house this way ... He and Walter had their big fight 
and he doesn't come around when Walter’s here. But I get 
him acting jobs once in a while and he promised not to 
talk to Arlene like he used to about race and all and he 
never busted in like this before. I just can’t figure it out.” 

Isa said it was time to go. Emma said they had to come 
again when Walter was home. Charley said she and Walter 
would have to be his guests in the commissary' soon. Emma 
said, “Oh, Walter’s not much for eating out and such,” 

In the car, Terry' turned in her scat beside Isa. “Poor 
Emma! We would have to witness a family argument.” 

Charley and Lars sat in back. Charley said, “That wasn't 
a family argument. That was a schism in a race’s thinking.” 
Lars said, “You push too hard for theme, Chuck baby.” 
Charley hunched forward. “You know the man, Isa. What 
would you say?" 

“Me? Know the man? I met him on the set a few times.” 
She swung onto the freeway. “He seems like a dangerous 
kook.” 

Charley leaned back. “I’d like to talk to him. Emma’s 
only one side of the coin.” Lars said, “She’s a little Tom- 
mish, true, but I’d say she represents what most colored 
. people think and feel.” Isa laughed. “You hope.” Terry 
;; said, “Yes, that’s it, we hope.” 

But Charley didn't hope Emma was the majority voice. 
He for one wanted to hear other voices. 


. NAT MARKAL 

Nat still considered himself a moral man, a famity man. 
He had merely included a beloved mistress in his family. 
Not unusual for anyone in his position, for a man called 
Emperor Nat Markal, was it? 

Adelc and Lainic continued to play important roles in 
his life, and he continued to visit Adele's room, though 
perhaps not as regularly as before. But that was a matter 
of physical strength, not affection. 

His life had balance and proportion, was nothing like 
the sexual athletes who prowled Hollywood, was nothing 
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like Pier Andrei’s had been. He was a sensible man and 
very happy at the way things were working out. 

Or he could be very happy. If only Isa would stop being 
so — so demanding. 

Maybe “demanding” was the wrong word. She didn’t 
want things. She didn’t even press for favors careerwise 
(though here she was getting as much as she could handle). 
It was a certain tension he sensed in her, a tension that 
made him feel she was demanding what was beyond his 
power to give. Like more and more time. Time that be- 
longed to Adele and Lainie. 

Yet here he was, driving up to the Century Towers, in 
the Ferrari Berlinetta no less, and in formal dress. Here 
he was, calling openly on Isa Yee, taking her to Chasen’s 
for dinner and then to the Coconut Grove. 

He had covered as best he could, telling Pen Guilfoyle 
that he was starting a drive to get Isa Yee into the columns 
as his personal choice for stardom. “As Cohn of Columbia 
pushed Kim Novak, Pen — ” He had phoned Sheilah 
Graham and repeated his story there. “Isa Yee will emerge 
as one of Avalon’s hottest properties, Sheilah. That’s why 
I’m going to invest some time of my own in promoting 
her.” 

Dangerous. People would talk. Emperor Nat Markal 
out with a beautiful starlet, and Adele Markal at home. 

It was a mild, springlike evening, and they drove with 
the windows down. At a traffic light, Isa said, “Look at the 
people staring, Nat.” He shriveled and muttered, “It’s the 
car." 

There were only a few names at Chasen’s, but it was 
different at the Coconut Grove where, as luck would have 
it, Lcttie L’Andeaux was being feted after the preview of 
her new picture. At least a dozen big names came to the 
table, and he introduced Isa in such a way as to make 
each actor, producer, director and columnist look at her 
with more than the ordinary amount of interest They 
stayed until twelve, and then Isa asked for a tour of the 
newer spots. “Where the kids and the cognoscenti make the 
scene. Want me to list them?” 

She had been fighting him in that tense, subtle way all 
evening. He hadn’t taken her up on it until now, as they 
were driving out of the parking lot. “I may not make the 
scene very often myself,” he said, “but I know and am 
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known at every one of those places. Moreover, I’m one of 
very few people who can command a table without a 
reservation.” 

“Gee, dad, that’s terrific!" She smiled, not very pleas- 
antly. 

He was suddenly enraged, and stamped down on the gas 
pedal, rocketing the superb Italian machine forward. Her 
head snapped back. “Drag it, man!" she said, and laughed 
with a wildness, an abandon that bothered him. But then 
again, she'd had several glasses of wine with dinner and two 
cocktails at the Grove and she wasn’t much of a drinker. 

They club-hopped along the Strip until two A.M., and it 
became less and less pleasant for him, though there was 
still nothing specific to pin down. 

They ended up at the Haunted House on Hollywood. 
He’d had enough and said so. As they were leaving, she 
took his hand and drew him toward the floor. "Dance with 
me, Nat.” He held back. “You know I don’t do those 
dances." 

“Why not? They’re simple. I’ll tench you.” 

“Stop it!" She was pulling hard and laughing, and Val 
Bandrin, script consultant on I Vinningcr’s Winners, was 
watching them from the bar, though he quickly turned 
away when Nat glanced at him. “You’ve had too much to 
drink!” he snapped. > 

For a second her face hardened, her lips tightened. He 
thought she was about to erupt; then she smiled and 
, I? murmured, “Lead on, Master." 

He led her to the parking lot, where a cluster of teens 
and twenties boys were examining the Ferrari. They pushed 
through and got in. One of the boys said, “Bet the chick’s 
more expensive than the car. Ask the Nat Markal who owns 
one." Nat backed up quickly, scattering the kids, who 
raised angry voices. He roared forward and out of the lot. 

"Where arc we going now?" she asked, head back, 
smiling. 

“Home.” 

“You sound unhappy." 

“You've made things . . . unpleasant for me.” 

“Really?" She kept smiling up at the roof. “Then you 
can just drop me at my apartment.” 

He said nothing. 

“In fact, we needn't continue seeing each other, if it’s 
unpleasant for you." 



»I taow it,” be snapped. “And HI tel) you when that 
time comes.” 

“Perhaps I’ll tell you first” 

He danced at her. She still smiled. He drove faster. 

“I want to go to The Insomniac,” she said. 

“All the way to Hermosa Beach? In tune for the place 

“If it closes, we’ll have had a nice ride. And a nice ride 
back." 

“No. We’re going to bed." . 

“That sounds like a command. I’m a slave only in 
Joneses, Nat. Otherwise, I m a free woman. 

“Are you? Are you really?” 

"Drop me and find out.” 

“From Joneses too?” 

“From everything.” She still hadn’t looked at him* 
“I’m going to be a star with or without you. I don’t owe 
you a thing. I’ve taken nothing without giving in return. 
If anything, I’ve given more than I’ve got, because every 
acting job you’ve helped me land will make money for 
you, including Joneses.’.’ 

He took a cigar from his leather case and bit off the 
end. He lit it and turned toward the freeway and Hermosa 
Beach. “They’re probably closed already,” he muttered. 

She let him get to the freeway entrance, then said, “All 
right, let’s go home.” 

He turned back toward Sunset, which he would take to 
La Cicnega and then to Santa Monica Boulevard. He said, 
“I know you’re a free woman. I know you give as much 
as you get. I . . , respect you, Isa.” 

She didn't answer, but a little while later moved closer. 
Her hand came to his thigh. He looked at her, and she was 
turned to him, her face very close. His heart leaped. She 
was so beautiful. God, so young and so beautiful. And free. 
She would always be free, unless he married her. And he 
couldn’t do that. He didn’t want her to be free for the 
young men with their hungry eyes and hands, the young 
men waiting to be turned loose once Emperor Nat Markal 
was out of the picture. He didn’t want her to be free and 
couldn’t many- her and couldn’t buy her and was afraid 
I like the things you like,” she said, voice very quiet 
very semus. “I’ve tried brandy and it’s good and escargots 

tWn* CJ ' rC ^S’ and aI ! the tr5cks y° u Iike in bed and 
th-„j re good. She moved closer, her breast pressing him. 



“Sodomy isn’t exactly comfortable for the woman — not the 
way you did it last time, remember?” He nodded, breathing 
hard, and pulled to the curb and kissed her. One hand 
wormed into the low-cut back, under the tight cloth to 
her buttocks. He bit her lip in a frenzy of desire, and she 
grunted but didn’t try to get away. When he finally re- 
leased her, she said, “I go along with everything, try and 
enjoy everything, but it’s one-sided, your way alone, noth- 
ing of mine. I don’t think it can go on like that. I don’t 
think either of us can find joy in it much longer like that.” 

“But what do you expect me to do? Dance the jerk, the 
frug, the bugaloo in front of half of Hollywood? I’m fifty 
years old, Isa. My position — ” 

“If your age and position make you too old for me, ad- 
mit it.” 

She was still close, still quiet and serious, but her lips 
were tightening. He wasn’t too old for this girl. His heart 
and body assured him he wasn't But he wouldn’t tell her 
— wouldn’t beg. He was Emperor Nat Markal, and she was 
pushing him too damned hard! 

“You know what that would mean,” he said, keeping his 
own voice quiet “I’d have to step away from your 
career — " 

"We’ve been through that once. I’m not threatening 
you, am I? I’m not spelling out what you would lose. Let’s 
just say it’s over and we’re even and good night.” 

He pulled into the circular parking area between the 
Century Tower’s two hi-risers. It was dark and still. The 
doormen were either inside or off duty. She opened the 
door. “Good-bye, Nat.” 

He took her arm. “Isa — ” She didn’t face him. “Can I 
see you upstairs?” 

“No.” 

“I’ll take lessons,” he muttered. “I’ll learn those dances.” 

She turned. “It’s not just dances. It’s an attitude of joy 
you have to learn.” 

He was suddenly very alert, very worried. She knew 
something about him no one but Nat Markal should know. 
He had never been young, never had joy — until Isa. 

“You don’t know how to play, to pleasure yourself.” 

“Pleasure myself?” 

“An old Eurasian expression,” she said. “You go at 
everything, at me, as if you’re . . . going into business." 

He flushed. “You’ll teach me to pleasure myself.” 
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“Then you’ll have to work at it. Will you?” . 

He nodded and reached for her. She let him take her m 
his arms and returned his kiss and smiled. . She said, “C’mon 
now,” and got out of the car and he joined her. Lesson 
Number One.” Still smiling, she removed a lipstick from 
her bag and bent down. Using the lipstick as chalk, she 
sketched out a hopscotch court. “Tangerine,” ^ she mur- 
mured as she worked. “Shows up clearly, doesnt it? ^ She 
didn’t wait for an answer. “Double boxes one and two,” she 
said under her breath. “Single three. Double four and five. 
Sincle six. Double seven and eight. And . . . that’s . . . it.” 
She" straightened. “Just a small court. For a small game.” 

“Hopscotch? Here?" 

“Then you’ve played it?” 

“I’ve seen my daughter play it. But not at two-thirty in 
the morning. Isa, we can’t — ” 

“To pleasure ourselves,” she said, searching her purse. 
“For kicks. For fun. What we were talking about. What you 
promised you would learn.” 

He looked around. Both lobbies were about forty feet 
away. The sky was bright and aided by a pole lamp some 
fifteen feet away. There was sufficient light for their game, 
and sufficient light for anyone coming along to see them at 
their game. And if a tenant were to look out his win- 
dow . . . 


He told her it worried him. She said, “I don’t see any 
people. And who’d be looking out the window this time 
of night? And if they did, who would know you from ten or 
twenty stories up?" 

He continued to feel threatened and frightened and 
vulnerable. And not just because of people. The game. 
Would he be able to play the game without appearing 
ridiculous? 


“Knew I had some candies ” she said, and took out a 
cellophane-wrapped Charm. “The potsie. Want to go first?” 

‘Ladies first.” He made himself smile and took out his 
lighter, then decided against using it and merely chewed 
the cigar. The flame might draw attention to them. 

Isa tossed the square of candy into Box 1 . She hopped 
on her left leg into Box 2. “You never enter the box with 
the potsie, ’ she explained, and hopped into Box 3 then 
jumped and landed spraddle-legged, one foot in Box 4 
and one in Box 5. “You never touch a line of the court " 
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She hopped info Box 6. She jumped into Boxes 7 and 8, 
then jumped again, completely around, facing him. She 
laughed. “Like dancing.” She made her way back quickly, 
landing on one foot in Box 2 and, bending gracefully, 
picked up the potsie and hopped out of the court. “Your 
turn.’’ 

“Aren’t you supposed to go on until you miss?” 

“If you want to play a full game instead of one turn 
each — ” 

He muttered no. She handed him the potsie. Grimly, 
he came up to the line. She said, “You’re playing a game, 
Nat, not facing a committee.” 

He chuckled and threw his cigar away. He considered 
dropping the potsie out of Box 1, but she wouldn't accept 
that, would know he had deliberately fouled out. He tossed 
it into Box 1. A car roared by on the Avenue of the Stars. 
He looked around, took a deep breath, said, “Here goes.” 
She nodded and smiled. He hopped into Box 2, then 3, 
jumped into 4 and 5, hopped into 6, jumped into 7 and S, 
jumped around to face front. He was pouring sweat. Nat 
Markal in formal dress playing hopscotch in a parking 
area at two-thirty a.m.! 

“That’s pretty good," Isa said. Her smile was very wide 
now, and he wondered if she was laughing at him. “Just 
come on back.” 

He reversed the process. When he reached 2, be stood on 
> .one leg and bent toward the potsie. He felt himself totter- 
• * "in" and quickly straightened. His leg ached from support- 
ing all his weight. He paused a moment, panting, and heard 
the car. A gray Ford sedan drove into the entrance road 
and up before Isa’s building. A man and woman got out and 
the man began to close the car door — and saw them. Isa 
said, “Don’t stop now, Nat. If you do, you'll have to take 
your turn again.” The man said something to the woman 
and she turned and glanced at them and then tugged the 
man’s arm. They entered the bi-riser. 

Nat stood on one leg and choked back a curse. He 
began bending his knee, trying to lower himself by degrees, 
and was getting there. He reached out for the potsie and 
began to lose his balance. 

The man came out of the lobby, obviously having seen 
the woman to an elevator. Nat was looking at him even as 
he toppled. In order not to land on his face, he tilted back 
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and sal down abruptly. The man paused at his car to stare, 
then cot in and drove past the second hi-nser and into the 
parkins area. Nat was up and bad turned his back when the 
man drove by on his way to the Avenue of the Stars. He 
heard Isa laushins and looked. She was bent over, shaking 
in helpless spasms. He chuckled to show he was a good 
sport. She said, “Did fine,” voice strangled. He brushed at 
his seat and chuckled again. “Sure.” Isa took a deep breath. 
“It was fun, wasn't it, Nat?" 

He was burning with shame, but told himself she was 
right He had to learn to be a good sport. “By God, it was 
fun, though I could’ve done better." She came to him and 
hugged his arm. “You will, the next time.” He nodded 
glumly. She said, “Now we’ll play leapfrog.” He began to 
shake his head, and she pulled him toward the lobby, mur- 
muring. “In bed." She was looking up into his face and 
whispering to him and what she was saying made him 
forget caution, forget to keep a businesslike distance from 
her when the doorman appeared, forget everything but the 
love and the fire she promised. 

It would be all right. Neither the doorman nor the couple 
in the car knew who he was, and no one else had seen 
them, and he wouldn’t take chances like this again. One 
time was all right. 


CARL BA1GLEN 


Ruth called him at the office Monday march £. Her voice 
tense, she said, Carl, a crisis. I don’t know hew to tell vott 
Andv — ” 


Andy- 

Fear swept him in a hot wave. “He isn’t hurt, is ce r ' The 
Honda — ” ' “ 

“No, nothing like that He’s in school But I fo^d 

something in his room. I was iookm^ " W f-I 

henelf with, “Carl, please come home*” arc hnSTra 

She was waiting at the door. “I told Vic let in- h a - 
stster. Here, look.” " 10 fcer 

He took the photographs, hut first he locked ? r*- f,~ 
She was pale. His own face went rale a 
pic y were m the closet" $h= s. sir 
the living room and sat down. “If I w- ^ ~ t0 

something secret something hidcexT^ 


: -•-■cling for 
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found them. In an envelope wrapped in an old shirt and 
stuffed into his fishing-tackle box. As it was, it took me 
three weeks. I searched that room inch by inch, feeling 
there had to be some sign.” 

“You suspected this for three weeks?” 

“Longer than that. But I told myself I was imagining 
things." 

He slumped low in the couch. "I saw no signs of it. 
Maybe I haven’t really looked at the boy lately.” 

“I didn’t see it in him cither. He’s too dose to us, I saw 
it in his friend Richard. And I realized Andy had dropped 
all his other friends — the ones that used to sneak looks at 
my legs.” She asked for a cigarette. He lit it for her and 
mumbled he couldn’t believe it and went through the 
pictures again. 

Polaroid black and whites. Richard Sewal nude, with an 
erection. Richard dressed in a high school baseball uniform, 
masturbating. Richard soaping himself in the shower. 
Richard kneeling on the floor with something — a candle 
perhaps — in his rectum. And then three shots that might 
have been taken by an automatic timer. Andy and Richard 
in bed together, doing nauseating things to each other. 

He put them down on the table. “How did it happen? 
Why did it happen?” 

She shook her head, 

“There arc injections for this, aren’t there? For boys who 
aren’t masculine enough?” 

> “If there were, wc wouldn't have any homosexuals, and 
you know how many there are in this town alone.” 

“I mean for kids not yet set in their ways, not yet real 
faggots.” 

She glanced at the pictures. “Wouldn’t you call that set 
in his ways?” 

He made a helpless gesture. 

“If it’s hormones you’re thinking of, Carl, I don’t believe 
it would work. Analysis is our best bet, but even there — " 

“You seem up on it. Been reading?” 

She nodded. “Ever since I first suspected. And I talked 
to Dr. Eddering, and my sister’s psychiatrist. Dr. Sher- 
man.” 

He waited. 

“The modern view doesn’t offer much hope of a cure. 
What it boils down to, after all the talk of guidance and 
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motivational substitution. 2 nd father ^mges. fe r-s. 
have to be cured — of the illusion that we can change rum. 
Wc have to learn to live with him. accept what he is, and let 
him be. Dr. Sherman said it was too bad Andy had been 
so precocious, and careless. Many homosexuals manage 
to reach adulthood without their parents knowing that 
they belong to, as Sherman put it, the third sex. Then, when 
they finally do suspect, their boy is on his own, usually in 
a different city. Homosexuals usually leave their home- 
towns, he said. They congregate in big cities — true cities 
and not suburban aggregates like L.A., unless they’re con- 
nected with TV and the movies.” 

"Then 111 lose him,” Carl muttered. "If we let him go 
on this way he’ll leave us -and we’ll never see him again 
and his life will be with those dirty — ” 

She put her hand on his arm. “We’ll do what we can, 
but you mustn’t think of it as dirty, Carl. Don’t talk like 
that. Like a — a religious zealot, a John Bircher, a hater. 
I’m hurt too. I’m frightened too. But only because I want 
our son to have the best possible chance at happiness. I 
think of how good our marriage has been and I want the 
same for him.” She wiped at her eyes. "Andys not filthy. 
He’s . . . sexy. His own sex. We’ve got to help him have a 
normal life, even if it’s a normal homosexual life.” 

He jumped up. “Hell never touch another man if I have 
to beat him unconscious!” 


"That’s the most futile thing of all, Carl.” 

He knew it. He sat down again. The other thins she 
had said— he knew they were true too. He turned to fee- 
She moved closer, took both his hands. They sat toother" 
We have to talk to him,” he said. 

“I don't know. We’d have to admit I searched Ms ream 
Lictd?” D ’ Wh3t W0Uld We taU: abom? Hqw te clews Ms 


His face twisted. "Don’t say -such thin gs,” 

But if we talk to him, that’s wfea" well bn - , 

the #*** Cad "ter 

He tried to think. He said “An *g, _ 

to do, and saw m her ewe t*-— A - . 

"We just can’t . . . cccepTiir^ “ =*» 

She said nothing. 

"Can we?” 



“We can,” she said. "I’m going to put those pictures 
back where I found them. I’m not going to say anything 
and I pray you won’t either. Until we find a way to change 
him, we’ll go on as if we know nothing. We’ll go on as we 
have before, as a family.” 

“But letting him — ” 

“Anything else will break us up. Once he knows we 
know, he won’t be able to live here. We’ll have to send him 
to boarding school, which will give him even more freedom 
for sex and deprive you of your son.” She paused. “You 
still want him with you, don’t you?” 

He nodded miserably. “Always such a good kid. So 
honest. So loving. Bright in school.” He was thinking back. 
“Maybe Myra’s neuroses — ” 

He stood up and went to the sideboard and looked at 
the Scotch and decided it was too early to drink. “We have 
to do something. At least stop him from seeing that boy. 
Maybe it’s Sewal’s fault. Maybe he . . . seduced Andy. 
Maybe away from him Andy will become normal, turn to 
girls—” 

His voice ran out. She didn’t have to say it; he knew he 
was clutching at straws. 

“Carl, we can't forbid him to see Richard. We would 
have to give a reason and there is no reason except the 
truth. But we could speak to Mr. Sewal. Of course, he 
might act rashly, and Andy would find out we know., The 
best thing is to say we want Richie to come here more 
ften, sleep over here instead of Andy sleeping over there. 
We'll be home and they won’t have as much opportunity to 
be alone.” 

“All that’ll do is cut down, not cut out.” 

She nodded. “But it would be the same if he were 
sleeping with a girl, wouldn’t it? We could cut down, per- 
haps cut that one girl out of his life completely, but there 
would still be a world of girls. Once a boy becomes a man, 
that way, he’ll always find a girl to sleep with. It isn’t too 
different with Andy.” 

He changed his mind about a drink — poured and gulped. 
‘So young,” he muttered. “Boys don’t start so young with 
girls.” 

“Things have changed, Carl Kids move very fast 
nowadays.” 

He said he had to get back to the studio — a lunchtime 
inference with Alan Devon. He asked her to check 
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further, get Eddetmg or Sherman to wcomneatt a 
specialist, an expert opinion. She said she would. Ke left 
quickly, wanting to flee this house and its problem. 

God will punish you , Myra’s sister had saia. 


TERRY HANFORD 

Monday night Terry listened. She no longer tried to excuse 
it as unavoidable. She simply listened, trying to hear every- 
thing, trying to visualize everything. Lars was using that 
tickling routine, but Mona’s laughter was blocked, choked, 
as if she had something in her mouth. Terry visualized 
that too. There was no longer any anger. Weariness, yes, 
and a growing impatience, but no anger. 

Mona had asked her to pose for a reclining nude. Terry 
had laughed and shaken her head, but if Mona had per- 
sisted a little more, she knew she would have agreed. Mona 
hadn’t persisted. Mona had put an arm around her waist 
and walked her to the door and kissed her cheek and said, 
“Well, some other time. Have a nice day, honey. Re- 
member how much your being here means to me.” 

Terry had called Stad Homer. They had gone out 
together and ended with a nightcap at Stad’s apartment 
That was three weeks ago. She had planned to go to bed 
with him and just hadn’t been able to. Meaningless. Empty. 
Two strangers copulating. 

She had phoned White Plains and asked her mother to 
give Bert Colwell her best. It had the expected results. 
Within a week Bert had written and asked if Terry' was 
coming home to visit or whether she had changed her mind 
about receiving him as a visitor in Hollywood. Which made 
her realize she didn’t want to see him. Which made her 
realize he too was a stranger now. 

She wouldn’t accept strangers anymore. 

Mona was no stranger. And neither was Lars, v0e title 
thug though he was. Mona and Laft, the only bob -stranger' 
in her life, however it had happened. 

She worked very full, very hard days now. Tee rrfrEe'- 
on Mona Deam, Gordon Hewlett and Isa Yes wis = rer 
bailiwick, as well as general publicity on Joneses. 
was giving her more and more rescansia&v. Eg -- 
promised her another raise at the end cf the rrsc — 
was considered a natural to take * 


she 
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Staley when the aging head of Publicity finally retired, or 
was discharged. 

She should be very happy. It was why she had left 
White Plains and come to Hollywood. A career. Success. 
A busy, exciting life. 

She wasn’t happy. She was satisfied in some ways, but 
not happy. She was waiting. She was letting time pass and 
waiting for love. 

She had been thinking of Bennington lately and that boy 
with the deep, hesitant voice; that boy who had touched 
her heart, and died. She felt that something had to happen 
soon — change, conclusion, climax. She had been listening 
and observing for too long. She had to become a participant 
soon. 

She had already dreamed of Mona coming to her room 
and her bed, but had awakened before allowing uncon- 
scious desire full latitude. She never thought of it directly. 
It was what saved her from running. It was what kept her 
ready for the night when it would be too late to run. 

Monday night she tried to remember her earlier feelings 
about Mona Dearn, and couldn’t, and listened a little more, 
and began to doze. She awoke when Lars walked by her 
room. He never paused anymore. He knew there was no 
hope. She closed her eyes again, but other footsteps ap- 
proached. Terry sat up. Mona was there, touching the 
door, fingers scraping softly as if to reach through. Terry 
grew absolutely still. “Are you up?” Mona whispered. 

: “Terry, do you hear me?" Terry didn’t answer. Terry would 
never answer. Mona would have to open that door without 
answers and come to her without answers and then per- 
haps the answers would be waiting. 

Mona stood there a moment, and went away. Tcny lay 
down again. Not tonight But soon. 

_ Sleep wouldn’t come. She got up, as she had so many 
times after Lars left, and took her book to the living room. 
She sat down in the striped armchair, the lamp with the 
comforting yellow shade behind her — the lamp that re- 
minded her of firelight and the tradition of kerosene lamps 
and candles, of reading and writing by flickering flame. But 
what she read was far from that romantic tradition; it was 
a book of- prophetic pain and fury — The Fire Next Time, 
by James Baldwin. 

She found it hard to concentrate, for her fire-next-time 
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had nothing to do with black ghettos, but with that touching 
of her door, that whispering of her name. 

She read on. She read until her eyes grew leaden and 
the words blurred and James Baldwin’s voice was a lullaby, 
not an alarm. 


CHARLEY HALPERT 

Lars spent an hour with Charley Wednesday morning, 
going over a scene 'and making recommendations. By the 
time they finished it was twelve, and -Lars said, “Hey, man, 
you’re beginning to look like an appendage to that type- 
writer. Let’s go have a lunch with booze.” 

Charley was pleased. Not that Lars had been unfriendly. 
He just hadn’t been available for lunches. Charley felt he 
knew why and didn’t blame Lars. He said, “Great, but no 
alcohol. I slow down too much." 

“To a gallop, poor guy.” 

They walked to the commissary, Lars turning to look at 
a tall platinum blonde busting out of silver tighlsahd halter. 
“Not a bad Ophelia,” he said. 

Lars seemed to be pushing gags and laughter, pushing 
them harder than usual. Charley knew better than to ask 
what was wrong. With Lars, no sympathetic ears need 
apply. 

They’d just been served when Lars murmured, “Well, 
well, if it isn’t De Lawd.” 

Charley glanced up. Emma’s nephew Free was coming 
through the crowded room, coming right at them. He 
reached the table, and Charley said, “Hi. You working in 
a new — ” 

“I’m not working at all,” Free interrupted. “I used my 
old pass to come here yesterday and I used it to come here 
today. To find you. One of you who patronized my aunt” 

Lars put down his work. “I know it’s unfashionable, but 
you’re one Negro I could easily hate.” 

“Unfashionable? Why, man, you’re running with the 
pack.” 

, “You’ve braced us twice now,” Lars said, voice getting 
tight. “I don’t know about anyone else, but that’s about mv 
limit." J 

Free began to answer. Charley stood up and said, 
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Lots and Sugar came to Charley’s door Thursday eve- 
ning. He hadn’t seen them in weeks and said hi and -how's- 
it-going. Sugar said great and looked it. The blonde was 
flowering, taking on the glow of success. Lois said, “Yeah, 
great,” and primped her hair, and he knew it was bad — 
the small deaths had commenced for her. “I’m going home 
for a visit,” she said. “I figured what the hell, I’m between 
engagements and why not?” He said certainly, why not. 
She moved forward. He said he was sorry he couldn’t 
ask them in, he was expecting someone. Sugar said, “Have 
fun, daddy," and turned away. Lois, however, said, “C’mon, 
Chuck. lust a half-hour’s bull. I don’t want to sit in that 
apartment with the world’s greatest liar.” Sugar whirled 
around, eyes and face cold. “She asks me, and I tell her. I 
tel! her I’ve worked three days in a musical at Paramount. 
I’ve got an appointment to see Lou Grayson for a part 
and to see Mr. Mandel for a part and my agent says I'm 
in with Joneses." 

Lois said, “Yeah, she’s in all right. They bounce her a 
few times and she believes — ” 

Sugar said, “You think she’s going home to visit, Chuck? 
She's going home to slay. Say good-bye to Lois Lane, girl 
nothing. No jobs, no auditions, no agent. You knows who’s 
been paying the rent and the bills?” She tapped herself on 
the chest. "She barely pays for her clothes. So, instead of 
saying thanks, she knifes me. Let her go home!” 

Lois seemed out of answers. She forced a smile and 
shrugged. "Maybe I will stay on the farm. This scene 
doesn’t grab me anymore. I can lose it like that." She 
snapped her fingers. - . 

Sugar saw the implied surrender and calmed down. 
“Well, if you want to come back to baby sister, you better 
shape up. I mean it, Lois. I got my own way to go and I 
don’t want you or anyone else clawing my back. If you 
can’t be nice, forget it, stay home. I’m paying the fare there 
too.” 

Lois said nothing, smiling that ghastly little smile, then 
moved forward to enter the apartment. Charley blocked her 
path. “As I said, I’m expecting someone.” 

“The fat secretary?” Lois asked venomously. 

“Good night,” he said. 

The brunette must have been desperate for some sort of 
success. She actuaily pushed at him, murmuring, “I’ve got 
that feeling tonight, Chuckey. You and me, we’ll play 
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W „ M tra morning. Or at leant till the secretary comes 

Okay? Just till she comes?” 

“I’ve got work to finish.” 


“Aw, listen — ” 

Sugar came over. “Will you 


cool it, Lois! The man want; 


to work!” 

Charley shut the door. 
Sugar said, “Hey, man, 


don’t bleed about it She’s jusl 


Lois said, “Let him bleed, the old fink.” 

Sugar said, "Chuck, it’s not me saymgftose things, 
I’m with you, baby. See you at the studio? 

He said, “Yes, good night,” and went back to the 
counter. He’d been trying to write a letter to Celia. He 
hadn’t phoned her in months, hadn’t written her more than 
two brief notes since receiving Collin’s letter. She hadn’t 
answered him. She knew he could have come to New York 
with Markal’s group. She probably thought he was copping 
out on the marriage. 

Well, wasn’t he? 

He tore up the note. He would call Sunday, or early next 
week. He turned to his script. He began reading what he 
had done that day. 

It was going well and going quickly. He was writing 
twelve, fifteen pages 2 d2y, finished copy, outstripping the 
best output he'd ever had on a novel. And he was more 
certain of himself than ever before — especially since 
Markal had flipped over the first half of the script Now 
Lars came in once or twice a week, wisecracking abort 
being too big an executive to work, and read what he’d 
written and talked about camera directions or a scene tc re 
revised, slightly. Now Devon didn’t come in at alL 

The buzzer sounded for a call. It was Cfcerri. ~ 
seemed, hadn't drunk much and was unrsnaZ~' — — 

She’d finally run dawn to the supermarker tbr - — = 
cream ar.d was calling from there. ‘Tm sc~ hnr " ~ 

said. “I wanted to sea you tonight. So ad’ ' “ 

He was sorry too. Now he was left v->h 
letter to Celia and his unresolved ache ibr y c -~ ~~ 


ALAN DEVON 


He actually dialed Camy’s number, but hung up before the 
first ring sounded. It would be so easy. Cheryl was at her 
desk. Camy was alone in his apartment. All Devon had to 
do was disguise his voice — a handkerchief over the phone 
would do nicely. AH he had to say was, "Your wife visits 
Charles Halpert’s place at night.” 

That would end it. That would finish her seeing Halpert. 
She hadn’t allowed Devon a moment alone with her 
since the night Halpert walked in on them. He had gotten 
her a screen test for Joneses, then pushed until she was 
given a part Any other actress would have kissed his feet; 
but what had Cheryl done? Said, “Thank you, Mr. Devon,” 
and walked away! That’s when he swallowed the hard 
fact that as long as Halpert was in her life Alan Devon 
was out. 

Informing Camy was the only way. 

Except that he was afraid. Cheryl said Camy owned a 
gun, had carried it in that paper bag when he came to the 
studio last fall. 

She might have been lying. Devon himself hadn’t seen 
a gun. She might have been testing him or trying to scare 
him off. 

But what if Camy did have a gun? What if he used it? 

\ What if he tried to kill Halpert? 

All right! The man was playing at love with another 
man’s wife! He had to expect some risks! 

What if Camy used his gun on both Halpert and 
Cheryl? 

Camy wouldn’t do that He would simply stop Cheryl 
from seeing Halpert and later she would come around to 
Alan Devon and it would all work out. 

One step at a time. First get rid of Halpert. 

He used his handkerchief on face and hands and placed 
it over the phone. He dialed Camy’s number again and 
hung up again. He was trembling, sweating. He just 
couldn’t do it. Cheryl was too important to him. Too im-' 
portant to let go and too important to place in danger. 

There had to be another way. 

But hours later, getting an early start on his weekend in 
Palm Springs, he still hadn’t found it. 
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ISA YEE 


Fridav at seven they left the lot in Isa’s car. She was edgy, 
nervous, and told herself it had nothing to do with seeing 
Humphrev Barchester. Near the freeway entrance, she 
said, “The more I think of this the less I like it I ttieart we 
all know what these people can do. They're dangerous.’ 

They sat as they had when they'd visited Emma — 
Halpert and Wyllit in back, Terry Hanford in front beside 
Isa. Halpert said, “It’ll be eight before we get there, and we 
won't stay long.” 

Isa accelerated to swing into freeway traffic. t£ What good 
will it do? We’ll be more out of place than we were in that 


diner last week.” 

Wyllit leaned forward. He seemed angry. “Listen, I had 
many Negro friends in New York. I went up to Harlem 
with old Drew' and his brother, and we had some crazy 
times. Girls and booze and all-night discussions and every- 
thing — everything you do with friends. And in the Village, 
at least a dozen Negro cats, men and women. I lived with 
a colored girl in her pad when I was broke. And old Drew 
had a white chick. It was give and take. We knew each 
other, for Christ sake! If old Drew was here — ” He 
stopped and thought a moment, then remained silent. 

Halpert prodded him. “Do you think if you met Drew 
tonight — ” 

Wyllit muttered, “He’d probably kick the crap out of 
me," and sank back and lit a cigarette. 

Isa stayed in the slow lane, the entrance and exit lane, 
feeling that Wyllit didn’t really want to go and that to- 
gether they might be able to cancel out this trip. She said, 
“I’d like to turn back, honest I’m . . . afraid. How about 
you, Lars?” 


Wyllit said, Tts too early in the season for race riots.” 
Terry said they were all being much too serious about a 
simple sight-seeing trip. Halpert said he was certain Free 
Barchester would see to it they were treated welL 
Isa swung into the fast lane. If everyone thought it was 
sate why should she worry? If they wanted to sit srovrd 
ana listen to a pack of kooks, why should she care 1 * 
shed waste an hour or two. So what? Seeing Free tee?-* 
nothing to her. Not anymore. 5 u ' 




Isa and smiled a little. She wanted to ask him what in the 
world he had to smile about. Twenty nuts and a lousy 
store? The poorest Southside street church had more going 
for it. She wanted to laugh in his face. This was The Blacks? 
This was his life’s work? This was what was going to make 
him known throughout the country? 

Big deal! As with everything in Coontown, she should 
have known they’d be all talk and no performance. Amos 
’n’ Andy at the Mystic Knights of the Sea Lodge, making 
like a political party. Amos ’n’ Andy, right down to the 
funny hats — the fezzes and fur things scattered through- 
out the audience. And that cat in the green poncho! Wow! 
The Kingfish! 

She almost expected him to turn and say, “ Hello dere, 
Andy!” 

And then he did turn, and she forgot Amos V Andy 
and funny shines and felt cold inside. He said, “Hold it. 
We’re invaded by The Man,” and others looked and a few 
laughed. It wasn’t friendly laughter and after a moment it 
was gone and the room just stared. Isa had to fight to keep 
from shrinking back. Because it felt like a great big hate 
lamp had been turned on full blast! 

Free said, “My guests are here. Movie people. They’ve 
left the land of make-believe for a little of the real thing. 
They don’t know how real things can get down here, do 
they?” The audience laughed, and the hate seemed to 
go out of them. Free waved his hand at the front row. 
“Four seats of honor, just for you.” Halpert went first and 
Isa followed him, down the side of the room and around 
the front. Halpert sat down next to a girl wearing a tight 
black dress and a cold look on her face. He nodded at 
her. She turned and looked at Free. Isa sat down beside 
Halpert, and Terry sat down beside her, and Wyllit took 
the scat on the aisle. 

“My guests are late,” Free said, leaning forward on the 
desk. “They’ve missed a lot. But since we’re running this 
club for ourselves, since we’re talking for black people, 
they'll just have to guess.” 

The audience roared approval, shocking Isa with the 
- no ' sc they made — the angry, raging noise they made. No, 
the hate wasn’t gone. She looked at the girl near Halpert, 
and the girl was pounding her hands together and chanting, 
“Yeah! Yeah!” Free said, “But we’ll allow them equal 
rights with blacks tonight. They haven’t earned equal rights 
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the way we have, with two hundred years of sweat, of slave 
and near-slave labor. But we’ll let them take part in our 
question-and-answer period.” He looked at the first row, 
running his eyes up and down the four from Avalon, and 
he didn’t seem to know Isa was there. “Because we're 
human" he said softly. “Because our hands, our hearts, 
our history aren’t red with blood like theirs.” 

This time the murmured approval seemed even louder 
than the shouts. This time Isa felt everyone’s eyes, and 
for one crazy moment she wanted to say, “Don’t look at 
me. I'm not white.” 

Halpert raised his hand. Free nodded. Halpert said, 
“Could you give us a brief summation of your philosophy?" 

Wyllit’s hand went up, and he said, “I can answer that,” 
ind even though Halpert shook his head Wyllit continued: 
‘Invite people to your club and then insult them.” His face 
was tight, and his eyes hot and narrow. 

There was an angry muttering, and the girl beside 
Halpert said, “Why do we have to have them anyway, 
Free? Why don’t you tell ’em to split right now? You 
llways said this was one black club no white would ever 
invade. One black club that wouldn’t allow — ’’ 

Free shook his head, smiling easily. “Wait a while, 
Pearl. They’ll go soon enough. They won’t be able to take 
he heat. Like Mr. Wyllit can’t already.” 

Wyllit seemed about to get up and answer, but Free 
aimed to Halpert. “In a nutshell, our philosophy is a 
reversal of the old saw: If you’re white, all right. If you’re 
jrown, stick around. If you're black, stand back.” He 
nade a little circle in the air. “We start with black and 
eave the whites out in the cold.” 

“Docs saying make it so?” Halpert asked. 

“Sure. To the black, the ghetto black. If we say it loud 
:nough, often enough, so that he believes it. Believing 
nakes it so.” 

“I don’t quite see — ” 

“How did the Irish get political power? By first getting 
risk power. The same with the Italians and Jews. They 
iscd the Democratic Party and organized into streets, 
icighborhoods, wards. Soon they controlled — ” 

"That baloney again,” Wyllit said, and he didn’t bother 
aising his hand and he looked at Free a certain way that 
lightened Isa. “Quarter-truths. And you’re not using the 
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Democratic Party because they wouldn’t have you. And the 
Irish and Italians and Jews didn’t hate everyone who wasn’t 
Irish or Italian or Jewish — ” 

“I suppose we invented anti-Semitism?” Free inter- 
rupted. He wasn’t blowing his cool; he looked amused. 

“No, you took that from us. You took the very worst — ” 

It was Terry who stopped him. She put her hand on his 
arm and said, “That’s an important point, Mr. Barchester. 
We’ve heard and read the explanations of black anti- 
Semitism — slum shopkeepers and all — but it doesn’t really 
explain how Negroes can overlook the enormous help they 
received from Jews in the early days of the civil rights 
movement. And recently too. What about the two Jewish 
boys killed in Mississippi? What about all the Jews, the 
vast majority who don’t own stores in ghetto areas? But 
above all, how can you use racist arguments — ” 

Free interrupted, “It’s the one way to go, baby.” The 
audience chuckled. Someone in back called, “We learned 
everything from Mister Charlie.” Someone else said, “Love 
ain't worked in two hundred years, so we’re trying hate.” 
The laughter rose, and even though bad things were being 
said, Isa glanced around and it didn’t feel bad,- didn’t feel 
dangerous. Halpert looked upset, but Terry was smiling 
and even Lars seemed to have calmed down. 

Isa allowed herself a small smile. Free looked at her. 
Their smiles met. He seemed strong and sure, standing 
there. He was saying things these whites couldn’t answer 
— and she remembered his arms and warmed inside. He 
said, “In order to organize the black people, and make them 
act in concert, together for once in their history, we have 
to find something they share. All of them. Every black 
mother’s son and daughter. Hate for Whitey. The one 
thing that lies in every black heart. So we’re going to use 
hate to make blacks move together, vote together, buy 
together, refuse to buy together. We’re going to use hate 
as a political power tool to gain true freedom.” 

Terry said, “I . . . just can’t believe it will work.” She 
wet her lips nervously. “Let’s make the question personal 
and specific. Do you hate me?" 

Voice calm, manner reasonable, Free answered: “As 
you would hate someone who kidnapped your grand- 
parents, raped your mother, whipped and lynched your 
father, prostituted your sister, castrated your brother and 


made you ashamed of being a pretty girl with" — he made a 
show of examining her carefully— “blue eyes, red hair and 
- pink complexion.” 

Terry flushed. Isa thought, How right! How smart! Lars 
raised his voice. “That was a long time ago. If everyone 
hated back two hundred years — ” 

Free interrupted him sharply. “We hate back to the 
minute before this one, which is usually when we’ve had 
our latest dose of white benevolence.” 

Charley raised his hand and spoke at the same time. 
“You lump all whites together, just as white bigots lump 
all Negroes together. You’re all on Welfare, the white 
bigot says — " 

“And he’s not far from wrong," Free interrupted. He 
looked to the back of the room. “Uhuru, come up here and 
give these people some statistics.” Isa turned, and it was the 
kook in the green poncho. Free said, “Uhuru’s name 
means ‘Freedom’ in Swahili. Uhuru’s costume is the buba, 
a native African dress. Why do you wear it, Uhuru?” 

The kook reached the desk and stood beside Free. He 
was tall and his head was shaved and he had long, hollow 
cheeks and wore heavy wraparound sunglasses. “I wear it 
to bug Whitcy.” He didn’t smile. Isa felt he never smiled. 
He chilled her. “I wear it to draw hatred. I feed on hatred 
and return it tenfold.” He moved his head a little, taking 
in the four from Avalon. “You want statistics?” He leaned 
' forward, hands on the desk. He spoke to the first row only, 
-'i-oke with venom. "Watts. It’s young because we don’t 
live too long. Sixty-three percent of Watts is under twenty- 
five. Compare that with the national average. And think 
of it when people tell you middle-aged blacks won’t join 
the black revolution. Even if it’s true, who needs more than 
sixty-three percent? And it’s not true. We’ve got middle- 
aged men just aching to do something with their worthless 
lives. Because thirty percent of adult Watts is unemployed, 
and sixty percent on some sort of dole.” 

Free said, "Sixty percent on some sort of dole, Mr. 
Halpert. So when the white bigot says we’re all laz5 r , 
shiftless, living on white taxes, he’s almost right. And it 
doesn’t bother us. Do you know why?” 

Halpert surprised Isa by answering, “Because as a race 
you’ve earned it with two hundred years of slave and near- 
slave labor. I’ve heard the argument” 
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“And you disagree with it?” 

“I’m not sure. But I know that it doesn’t help Negroes 
achieve respect — ” 

’ “Blacks, Mr. Halpert. Nothing will help blacks achieve 
respect. Nothing. No matter what blacks do. It s your 
sickness, daddy, your hang-up, not what we do or dont 
do. That’s why this club is the wave of the future. We’re 
not the NAACP. We don’t care what whites think of us. 
We know they think the worst!” His voice was rising 
steadily. “We’ve gone from trying to educate whites about 
blacks to educating blacks about blacks! We’ve turned 
from caring about white opinion to caring about black 
opinion!” His hands clenched into fists. "We don’t give a 
damn what Whitey says or does anymore! He hates us for 
being what we are — black — and we can’t change that and 
we’re not going to try!” 

The audience was actually throbbing with him now, 
rocking and saying, “Yeah!” and Isa felt she too was going 
to throb and rock and say, “Yeah!” 

“They tell us to wait, wait, wait! That soon we’ll all be 
living together as equals. But they’re lying! Maybe some 
of them don’t know it, but that doesn’t change the lie! 
There’s no hope of living together! We don’t want inte- 
gration! We want our own power structure. They warn 
us white business isn’t coming back to the ghetto. We 
won’t allow it back! We want a string of black com- 
munities, owned by blacks and run by blacks, from coast 
to coast, that can be delivered as a political bloc to the 
highest bidder — to whoever gives us the most in jobs 
and other economic opportunities.” 

The shouts and applause drowned him out. He wiped 
his face with a handkerchief. 


Halpert didn’t bother raising his hand. “What you’ri 
saying is that you intend to use violence, riots — ” 
“Riots to Whitey,” Free interrupted. “ Revolution to us 
Riots in the white newspapers and on white television, be- 
cause Whitey has to make dirt out of everything a black 
man does. Whitey wants us to think white and act white 
to iron our hair and powder our faces. He especially wants 
us to pray white, because that’ll keep us in line. But we 
reject it all. The black people reject it all!” 

After the clapping, cheering, and stamping had died 
down, Halpert looked around and said, “The black peo- 
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pie? I see only a handful of blacks here. Why aren’t they 
jammed to the walls? Why don’t you rent the Hollywood 
Bowl if all of Watts agrees — ” 

Isa saw he was getting to Free. Isa realized this was 
Free’s weak spot And just then Free interrupted, shout- 
ing over Halpcrt’s voice. “Every revolution is led by a 
small cadre, a cell, a group of dedicated visionaries! But 
all of Watts docs agree with us!” 

The girl named Pearl said, “They just don’t know it yet! 
They’re confused by our Toms and the opiate of re- 
ligion, but they will know it! Free and Uburu and the rest 
of us'il make them know it!” 

Halpert turned to Pearl. “And the white majority? What 
if they decide not to allow you to burn out white business- 
men and take over communities? What if your violence 
gives our extremists the chance — ” 

Free banged his fist on the desk. “Will you allow Uhuru 
to finish his statistical report?” 

Wyllit laughed, very softly. Isa still felt Free had 
strength, had fire, had an excitement these whites didn’t 
have. But he didn’t have all the answers. What would 
happen if whites got mean — meaner than they’d ever been? 
What if like Hitler and the Jews. . . ? 

Uhuru was speaking again. There wasn’t a single movie 
theater in Watts or a single accredited hospital. There 
were far too few cars for a city where you couldn’t live 
. and work without a car. The birthrate went up and up 
/and Watts grew more and more a crowded “concentration 
camp." Uhuru raised his voice and his right fist. “And 
when it explodes, the pieces are going to blot out Whitey 
all over this land! When it explodes, we going to find 
freedom at last — freedom and power!" 

He went back to his seat amidst cheers and applause. 
But Isa was wondering how could black blot out white 
when, as Halpert had said, white was so much more and 
stronger? 

Free called on Pearl, the girl beside Halpert, for “the 
woman’s viewpoint.” She glared at the four from Avalon 
and in a shrill voice said, “The black will get nothing from 
.the white without exerting power. Women will play an 
important role in this effort by blacks. Because black 
women, like Russian and Chinese women, aren’t soft . 
They’re tough. They can work and fight with their men. 
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And that’ll help make up the difference between the num- 
ber of whites and blacks.” 

Halpert asked. “What sort of power can you exert/ 
"Fear. The black doesn’t yet have the power of money, 
of majority of numbers, of balance-of-power voting. But 
fear is power. Making the white man afraid is the only 
power the ghetto has, and it must use it.” 

“Dreams, dreams, dreams,” Wyllit muttered, but loud 
enough for Pearl to hear. “Nazi beer-hall philosophy, with 
no chance of success. All the other choices for Negroes 
forgotten.” 

“What do you know about choices?” Pearl snapped. 
“We’ve got the same two choices we had during slavery. 
We can be field niggers or house niggers. Field niggers 
live in Watts and Harlem and all the other holes. House 
niggers live closer to the white masters. But they’re still 
niggers. Emancipation will come when it no longer mat- 
ters what the white man does to the black, but what the 
black does to himself! We’ve got to burn out every last 
white in every last black community, that’s what we got to 
do!” 

Wyllit stood up. “Good night,” he said to Free. “I 
doubt that even the few people here believe this nonsense. 
But for those who do, may I say I’m sincerely sorry for 
you.” He wasn't putting them on. He looked sad, looked 
sorry, and so did Halpert, and so did Terry. Someone said, 
“Sit down!” and someone else said, “Let ’em go!” 

Isa didn’t know what she felt, but she knew that Free 
was burning at Wyllit’s ending things the way he had. She 
saw he was going to say something hard in reply, and 
she didn’t want any more hard talk. She stood up and 
said, “Free,” and beckoned. He looked at her, then spoke 
to the members. “We’ll discuss recruitment in a little 
while." He came from behind the desk, still hard and 
angry. She smiled and held out her band. He took it and 
she smiled again and murmured, “We heard an awful lot 
of tough talk, isn’t that so? I mean, we took it and took 
it and it wasn’t supposed to be that way was it’” 

He shrugged and said, “The truth is usually ton* » 

She began to withdraw her hand. He tightened his' arm 

urned to Halpert. “Walk around. Look at therS^- 

the posters and buttons. We print our own. We Ye t'r -C 

standards: Black Power The Viptmm w W.f , u ~ c 
Nfaeer And « ' e yetcong Never Called Me 

SS And so Da - ^ we ve got a few that aren't 



standard. Take the button for our lightskinned brothers. 
I Only Look White.” 

Isa froze. Halpert said he would appreciate a tour. Free 
led them to the side. He still held onto her hand, and Isa 
saw that Lars had noticed. She made a face, as if to say, 
“What can I do?" Wyllit didn’t react, just lit a cigarette. 

The members stood around talking, and Wyllit seemed 
satisfied at having had his way, and everything was cool 
now, safe now. 

There were pictures of Negro leaders and slogans and 
parts of speeches. There was a big picture of Free and 
some of his statements. Isa felt they were sharper state- 
ments, brighter statements, than all the others. She won- 
dered if maybe he was strong enough, smart enough to be- 
come a national leader. Her hand felt warm in his and she 
glanced around and no one seemed to notice and she 
squeezed his fingers. 

Just then. Pearl came up. “You were going to talk to 
my friend,” she said, and looked down at their hands. “We 
been waiting while you waste time." She was still full of 
anger, but it was a different kind of anger now. . 

Free let Isa's hand go. Isa felt anger herself, because she 
was certain that Pearl had more than political steam for 
her leader! 

Free said, “In a few minutes, Pearl,” and tried to move 
her away. She flung his hand off her arm. “You know 
how hard I worked getting Barbie down here! You know 
how long I been touting ber off poppin’ pills and blowin* 
weed! Now when she’s ready to check it out and dig, 
you’re playin' around with Wbitey!” 

Free took her around the waist and muscled her away. 
They reached her friend, a small, curvy girl in tight pink 
pants and a man’s white shirt with tails hanging loose. They 
talked a minute, and the small girl nodded. Free returned 
to where Isa now stood with the other three. “An intense 
type,” he said blandly. “I'd better walk you people to your 
car.” He looked at Isa, spoke only to Isa. “I hope you’ll 
visit us again." 

“Well,” Lars said, and sucked his teeth reflectively. “So 
the man hates white, does he?” 

Isa said, “We’re going now, Lars,” and turned to the 
door. So did Terry and Halpert, but Lars didn't move. 

Free maintained his cook “Hating white is the smallest 
cart of it.” 



Lars dropped the cigarette and ground it under his heel, 
keeping Free fixed with his eyes. “That seems to be a 
contradiction of everything we’ve seen and heard. Is t 
permitted to ask the leader to explain, or is a slogan all 

the white devils can hope for?” 

Free smiled a little. Halpert said. Come on now, 
Lars.” Free said, “I’ll explain, Whitey, even if you seem 

underage.” ...... 

Terry actually paled. Isa saw it and remembered that it 
had been some sort of crack reflecting on Wyllit’s size 
that had set off the brawl in the commissary. But Lars 
merely lit a fresh cigarette and waited. 

“The black community is flooded, inundated, obliterated 
by things white. Especially the black intellectual. White 
books and white plays and white art. Not to say white 
newspapers, movies and television. An all-white culture 
surrounds us and makes us despise our natural black 
learns to love black.” He stared at Wyllit. “Is it clear 
looks and natural black ways. So the black revolutionary 
now, Whitey? I don’t hate white nearly as much as I love 
black.” 

“Very clear. Blacky.” Lars turned his eyes and a small, 
insinuating smile on Isa. “Like all men on white horses — 
pardon, black horses — you’ve got holes in your intellectual 
pants.” 

Free said nothing, but Isa could hear him breathing. 
Terry said, “Lars, please — ” 

Lars raised his voice so that everyone could hear them. 
“You say you love black. Only black.” He continued to 
look at Isa, and she saw it coming and couldn’t do a thing. 
“Like our little black Yee here?” 

Free stood absolutely still. Lars said, “Speechless for 
once? Well, once is the best we can hope for.” He started 
to walk away. Isa murmured good night and followed, 
Terry and Halpert right behind her. Nothing happened 
and she let out her breath. 

They were almost at the door when Free burst past her 
knocking her aside. He swung at Wyllit, hitting the small 
man on the head, and began to swing again. Wyllit turned, 
crouching, and Free’s punch missed, Wyllit straightened 
with his right hand held stiff-fingered before him. Isa 
couldn t see where it went because Free was blocking her 
view, but Free made a funny sound and bent over. Wyllit 
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and his guts hurt so. “All right,” the voice said. He opened 
his eyes." It was a black face and through his busted teeth 
he said, “C’mon, man, cool it already.” The black face 
said, “It’s all right,” and he saw it was a cop. A beautiful 
Negro cop and he was taken into a car and put in the 
back. There were other cops and other cars, but it still 
wasn’t all right because he heard shots, two of them, and 
there were a hundred black brothers on the street looking 
and moving around and windows crashed somewhere and 
if the firebombs started and the burning started and the 
hundred black brothers became a thousand and let their 
hate and despair break out then it was going to be the 
beginning of the end and not only for poor Lars, Terry, 
Isa and Chuck but for this mothem’ poor Watts and Us 
mothern’ poor people. “Oh God!” he said, and put his head 
back and fell out of everything. 


TERRY HAUFORD 

Terry collapsed when the man hit her and screamed and 
he screamed louder than she did, calling her that hate-name 
of his, “Susic-belle-cracker.” He stood over her and kept 
screaming while she waited for more and wept into the 
pavement that the violence she’d always despised and the 
brutality she’d always feared should come to her. 

When nothing more happened and she was helped up 
she was first surprised and then felt dull and uncaring and 
’> sat next to Lars without looking at his bloody face and 
without thinking to fear for his head-back-eyes-closed 
stillness. She felt packed in tons of cotton. Halpert talked 
to the officer who drove the car and the officer said, 
“Luckiest thing. We were just cruising by, keeping our 
eye on that place — ” Someone shook her arm and said 
things and she recognized Isa’s voice but she couldn’t 
turn. No, better sit just this way and forget tilings. Just 
this way . , . 

In the doctor’s office, she felt the needle bite her skin 
and looked at the big, grayish-blond man. She said, “Arc 
they all right?” and before he could answer she began 
to cry. She cried so hard she fell over on the little table. 
She cried until suddenly it seemed foolish to cry, then sat 
up and looked for the doctor. A nurse was there and said 
he was in the next room with the “small man." Halpert 
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and Isa were in the waiting room. She got off the table and 
the nurse watched her and she went into the waiting room. 
Halpert had a dark swelling on his cheek and a scrape on 
his forehead but said he was fine. Isa didn’t have a scratch. 
Halpert said Lars had taken a bad beating. They were 
waiting to find out exactly bow bad. 

A policeman came in and told Isa the Corvair would be 
delivered to her home address later tonight “It’s already 
out of the riot zone.” Halpert’s face went gray and he said, 
“Riot zone?” The officer said a small riot contained to an 
area of three blocks and just about over. He asked ques- 
tions about pressing charges and identifying assailants and 
they all shook their heads and said they didn’t know who 
had done what The officer, a white man, said, “Yeah, 
they’re all alike, the bastards,” and then left. They sat on 
soft pastel-colored chairs fand looked at pastel-colored 
walls. “Well,” Isa murmured, “he’s not far wrong, in my 
opinion.” Halpert lifted his head, and Terry wanted to say 
something, but Isa said, “Spare me the civil rights speeches 
because I don’t give a damn. I just don’t give a damn!” 
She began to cry. 

Later, the doctor came out and said he had taken and 
developed X-rays and Lars had abrasions and contusions 
and a bruised rib or two but “miraculously no broken 
bones and no internal ruptures. His dentist won’t be 
nearly as pleased as I am.” No one said anything, and the 
doctor looked at them in stem-father fashion. “Would 
you people mind telling me why you go to that hell-hole 
anyway? Can’t you get your kicks in safer ways?” 

Terry would have told him off but this was Markai’s 
doctor, and she remembered now how they had come to 
him — remembered things heard in the police car. 

It was Isa who had insisted they be taken here and not 
to a hospital; Isa who had told the official that ihev couldn't 
afford bad publicity and that Emperor Nat Markal was 
responsible and that Mr. Markal would be “very grateful” 
The officer had been worried about Lars, but just then 
Lars had mumbled sure, sure he was okay and give him a 
cigarene for Christ sake. So they’d come to Dr. Theodore 
\> allach who was Markai's family physician and would 
keep things in the family. So they couldn't tell Dr. Thec- 
. e ^ allach he was a silly ass who should stick to medi- 
ans and leave fatherly lectures to their fathers. Terry 
murmured it was all a ghastly mistake, and just then Lars 



came in. Talk about ghastly mistakes! Terry’s stomach 
twisted. 

Lars’s face was a mass of scrapes and swellings and cuts 
and bruises. He walked bent over with tiny shuffling steps 
and spoke strangely, thickly through broken teeth and 
swollen lips. “Does it hurt? Only when I breathe.” 

They called two cabs, one to take Lars right home. He 
crawled painfully in back, then leaned on the window. 
“Tell Mona,” he said to Terry, “I won’t be able to keep 
our date.” The cab began to move. “Think of a good ex- 
cuse,” he said. 

Isa laughed. Halpert smiled and shook his head. But 
Terry couldn’t find it in her heart to admire the man. Her 
heart was a very small and cold thing right now. 

The second cab came, and they dropped Isa oil at Cen- 
tury City, then went on to Avalon where they had left their 
cars in the commercial parking lot. Halpert asked if she 
wanted to drive with him and pick her car up tomorrow. 
She said no, she was fine, and they went their separate 
ways. 

Incredibly, it was only ten o’clock when she entered the 
hilltop hacienda. She asked for Mona, and Lena said, 
“Don’t you remember? She’s gone to a preview. She won’t 
be home till late." And then, “What’s wrong, Miss Han- 
^*rd? Your lips . . . and you look . . . funny.” Terry felt 

• '*4? y. Lena was black and Lena was someone she saw 

• day and she was uncomfortable with Lena now. 
i tears, Terry said, “Lena, please tell Miss Deam 

* ’ . not feeling well and I’ve gone to bed.” Lena asked if 

.„‘d like some cocoa and Terry said yes, that was just 
what she needed. 

But she needed more. She was alone. She needed a 
friend. More than a friend. Tonight she needed a close- 
ness that was more than friendship. 

She got into her nightgown and came to the kitchen. She 
took two pills the doctor had given her and drank the 
cocoa and went to her room. The pills drugged her. The 
pills put her under. But sometime later she heard her name 
and pushed open her eyes. Mona was standing there, 
standing in the darkness near her bed, still dressed in 
gown and mink and smelling of the crisp evening. “Lena 
said you were crying . . . your lips were puffed . . . news 
reports of a riot in Watts . . . were you — ” 

She couldn’t focus very well on the voice or the woman, 
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know and help when the doctor had given her two pills 
and she was deep, deep under? 

Mona’s hands took Terry’s hands and placed them on 
Mona’s body. Mona moved those hands around and said, 
“Do it yourself, darling, please!” But Teny couldn’t be- 
cause she was deep, deep under. 

Mona kissed her again and again, hurting her braised 
lips with the force of those kisses. Mona finally said, 
“Tomorrow, Terry? Tomorrow when you’re well?” Mona 
got up and stood near the bed. Terry managed to open her 
eyes a slit. Mona stood in the faint glow from the window, 
gleaming white and beautiful. Mona said, “Tomorrow, 
Terry,” and went out. 

Terry slept, but a built-in alarm clock was ticking away. 
She was up at six, thick-headed, groggy'. She washed herself 
awake and took a few necessities from her dresser and 
put them in her big handbag. She left the house quietly 
and drove to her apartment and called airline ticket offices 
until she got a reservation for that evening — an eight- 
o’clock jet to Kennedy Airport. She had a breakfast of 
black coffee and stale cookies and felt it was late enough 
to make her other calls. The first was to Markal’s home. 
She told him she had to get away for two weeks — just had 
to. He was properly sympathetic. He said thank God she 
and Isa and Halpert hadn't been hurt and thank God 
Lars hadn’t been hurt seriously. He understood her fcel- 
r:\ings, but this was such a busy time and couldn’t she do 
with just one week? She said nothing. He sighed and said, 
All right. But let Cole know.” She phoned Cole Staley. 

e sounded half-asleep, but came fully awake when she 
told him. She said Leon Germing would have to cover for 
her. Cole said, “Leon? You think he can handle it? Christ, 
what a time to leave . . . but maybe you’ll get back a little 
early. At least to handle the Look group on the Washing- 
ton set?" 

She murmured, “Maybe,” and didn’t tell him as she 
hadn’t told Markal that she might never get back. If she 
could make something out of this trip home, if she could 
find someone to hold onto this trip home ... 

Otherwise, she would be returning to Mona. 



NOHA BEAM 


It was just one week since Terry had left, a Friday night, 
and Mona Deam lay in bed, thinking and worrying about 
it So Terry had needed a vacation. But why leave without 
a word, without a good-bye? Could it have been because of 
Mona’s coming to her bed that night? Could it be that 
she had misread all the signs? 

Every instinct told her that Terry was not only ready 
but eager for the affair to begin. Which meant Terry 
was running from it, running from herself. Which meant 
that nothing would be changed when Terry ^ came back 
and that Mona had nothing to worry about If Terry 
came back. But she had to, didn’t she? 

She continued to worry, and turned to Lars for talk, for 
amusement, for an end to worry. He lay beside her, flat 
on his back, dozing. This was the first time they’d gotten 
together since the Watts business, and only because she 
had called him twice this afternoon, pleading, saying she 
expected nothing but his company. Of course, after half 
an hour together they had gone to the bedroom. But he 
wasn’t his usual self. His face was healing, but was still 
quite a mess. His dentist had worked overtime, but the 
caps were temporaries and just didn’t look right And 
she’d never seen so much black and blue on a human body 
before! 


He had ended by depressing rather than cheering her, 
but she felt no man could have helped very much. It was 
Terry' she wanted, she now knew. Terry’s body and Terry’s 
love. At least to try. At least to end the speculations and 
fantasies and dreams. At least as part of Mona Deam’s 
love life. 


She wasn’t ready to give up Lars Wyflit— not by a lone 
shot. She didn’t want to give up either of them. Both were 
her wonderful friends; both could be her wonderful lovers. 
After all she was not an .ordinary woman, she was Mona 
Dearn. And she had the right to expect and get more from 
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put his clothing. “Don’t go,” .she said. “Stay the night" 

“You can’t have me here in the morning when your 
maid comes.” 

“She won’t came until eight It's only twelve. Talk to 
me. You never talk to me.” 

He walked back to the bed. She smiled at him. "It’s 
funny about men. Big men can be small and small men big. 
My baby Don Juan.” 

He lay down carefully beside her. She raised herself on 
an elbow, her heavy breast brushing his lips. He kissed it 
She shivered and said, “Where do -you come from?” 

“New Jersey.” 

‘What were you like as a kid?” 

“Ordinary.” He sighed. “I really don’t feel well enough 
to stay. Next Friday — ” 

“There’s no hurry. Tomorrow's Saturday. You don't 
have to go to the studio, do you?” 

“I’m a writer. I work any day I can, anyplace there’s a 
typewriter. Of course, this lousy assignment is more like 
Welfare than work.” 

"I never really knew a writer. I met a lot but you’re the 
first in bed. Would you believe it?” 

He smiled. “Barely.” 

“We were fated. Do you know that? I wanted the lead 
in the feature you wrote before Joneses — The Streets at 
Night. If I’d got it we’d have met then. But Mnrkal said it 
wasn’t glamorous enough. Now you’re writing for me 
anyway.” 

“Not me, baby. Chuck Halpert.” 

“I met Ernest Hemingway. That was before I was well- 
known. Papa, they called him.” She could see how tired 
he was, could see he wanted to go — and was afraid to 
have him go, was afraid of being alone tonight. Alone with 
her thoughts. “I met Irving Wallace. He won a Nobel 
Prize.” 

“No. He wrote a novel about the Nobel Prize.” 

“I've been married to an actor and a director. A writer 
can give so much more to a woman, can’t he?” 

“You’ve had samples." 

“He can talk to you. All those words in his mind. He 
can make life interesting. He can communicate. None of 
my three husbands could communicate.” 

His eyes cleared. “I never knew there were three mar- 
riages.” 



She’d slipped. And now that she had she 
relieved. Maybe talking about it would be good. She had 
never talked about it, except to that psychiatrist, and 
she hadn’t told him everything. “The first tone in Queens, 
to an accountant, I don’t talk about it much. 

“Many stars have marriages like that Early marriages 
to cops or butchers. Or accountants.’’ His eyes lost their 
look of interest became tired again. “Outgrow them. An 
embarrassment.” 

“He died,” she said, her voice tightening. It wasn t my 
fault. A burglary. Nat Markal knows about it” 


He was quiet 

“I knew the boy who did it. The cops killed him in a 
pawnshop. I shouldn’t have talked to him, but I was only 
seventeen when I got married and except for two days a 
week in dramatic class I was always in that apartment 
Anyway, Walter wasn’t my type. I should never have 
married him. I was immature. He was eleven years older 
than me. He should have known better.” 

He nodded. He put his hands behind his head and 
closed his eyes. 

“You could write a book about it There was this apart- 
ment house, a cooperative. It was new and very nice. I 
thought it was the most beautiful place in the world. 
But just downstairs and around the comer was a street, as 
bad as the one I came from. I came from a slum and my 
father wasn’t very nice and I got married to get away from 
him and the sort of life I was living. I went to college at 
night, you know. The two days I had dramatic classes I 
also went to N.Y.U. and took English and art courses. I 
wanted to keep going, but then it happened and I got the 
insurance and I came to Hollywood.” 

He nodded a little, eyes still closed. 


Angel, the boy who did it, he was only nineteen. He 
had a thing for me. I talked to him, but I didn’t mean to 
encourage him. He was a rock, a real delinquent, and 
what did I need with rocks when I married Walter to get 
away from a neighborhood full of them?” 

“Just downstairs 'and around the comer,” Lars said 
and the way he said it showed he was half-asleep. ’ 
"You in dreamland, baby?” 
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“I was only kidding about a book. Just a lousy B- 
picture.” 

He sat up. He was trying to show her he was interested 
when all he wanted was to go home and sleep. But that 
was because he hadn't really recovered yet If they had 
talked like this when he was well . . . 

“Tell me,” he said. 

“Nothing to tell. A kid gets married for the wrong 
reasons to a nice, quiet man. The kid is too dumb to know 
she’s well off and that love sometimes comes later and 
that sometimes it doesn’t come at all, not with a hundred 
men. Anyway, she plays around a little, just flirting, you 
know, with maybe a kiss in a car, nothing more. But she 
picks the wrong guy to play with, the kind of guy she grew 
up with, the kind she hates but at the same time the only 
kind who can kick her into orbit You understand?” 

He nodded. “Attracts and repels. Love and hate closer 
than we think.” He leaned against the headboard and in- 
stantly his eyes closed. 

“Not love. Just . . . well, anyway, he was setting me up 
and took my house key and I didn’t know. I thought I’d 
lost it He said he’d meet me at the movies the night 
Walter went to his Knights of Pythias lodge, but he didn’t 
meet me. He went to the apartment and Walter came 
home early and Angel knifed him and two weeks later 
Angel got killed trying to pawn Walter’s tape recorder 
and fighting a cop. He never got the chance to bring me 
into it and no one knew. So it was over. No book there.” 

“Maybe a short story,” Lars mumbled. She laughed, and 
his eyes flew open. “What’d I say?” 

“Nothing." But he was right. It wasn’t worth more than 
a short story, a half-hour TV show, if that Girl plays 
around and husband gets killed and boyfriend gets killed. 
The end. Now she could play around and no one got 
killed. That was the advantage of belonging to the Holly- 
wood elite. People drank themselves to death and pilled 
themselves to death but no one cared enough for anyone 
else, love or hate, to kill anyone else. They didn’t care 
enough to even raise a fuss unless their publicity agents . . . 

She brought herself up short. It wasn’t true in her case. 
She had her two wonderful friends, two wonderful lovers. 
She cared about them, and they cared about her. 

Lars was falling asleep, leaning back with mouth slight- 
ly open. But that was because he was still one sick boy. She 




said, "Before you leave, I want to show you something. 

He dressed. She took him down the hall past Terry, s 
room to the locked door and used her key. I never show 
my work to anyone,” she said, and put on the lights. 

She made herself look at the sculpture and not his face. 
She was afraid to look at his face. Yet she had to prove that 
Mona Dearn was something special. 

When she got to the Roman gladiator, she turned to 
him. For a moment his face was blank; then his lips 
twitched and he nodded and said, ‘ I think I know that 
little bastard,” and he laughed. 

He’d recognized himself, that’s all hisTaugbter meant. 
The shock of recognizing himself. She said, “I was going 
to ask you to pose, but 1 remembered so well — ” 

He nodded, still laughing, and said it was a good like- 
ness. “But forgive me, I never realized how silly I’d look 
in the kilt and greaves.” She said he didn’t look silly! He 
stopped laughing and put his arm around her. “I’m an 
uncultured sort. I peek under fig leaves at museums. Don’t 
expect sensitive reaction or criticism from me.” 

She was mollified — a little — but not happy. He hadn’t 
said a word about her other work, and how could she 


ask? She walked him to the door. He said, “Next Friday 
I’ll be a lot sharper,” and pinched her breast. She giggled. 
He stepped outside, and spoke without turning. “Will 
Terry be back then?” She said she thought so. He waved 
and walked away. 

As she was turning off the bedroom light, he took off 
down the driveway in that hellcar of his, exhausts roaring 
—those buzz-saw exhausts so popular in L.A. Glasspacks, 
Angel had called them in Queens, a million years ago. 

She didn’t like the way her thoughts were going? She 
knew from past experience the blues were on their way. 

She went to the living room and made herself a bourbon 
and water, a stiff one. She drank it and smoked a cigarette 
and leafed through a magazine. Then she went to bed. 
And couldn’t sleep. She turned on her side groanin^ 
the black thoughts descended. She turned o- h-'V-er 
side, whispering, “Hail, Mary, full of grace'*. 
couldn’t go on because her mouth was^errar^ *— •- 
soul impure and she hadn’t been to ~~ 

How could she, with Walter on her carried ~ 

“Oh God, it wasn’t my fault ht -= ^ ‘ 

It wasn’t her fault! The psychinit W v . : - 




her to said so. Not her fault, he’d said. Unwarranted guilt 
triggered by distorted memories, he’d said. If she’d been 
able to go to Confession, the priest might have said the 
same thing, in the way priests said those things. But she 
was married three times and divorced twice and all the. 
screwing around and now Terry and going to church only 
on Easter and Christmas and not always a Catholic church, 
like last Christmas at the Unitarians and they were so 
plain about God. 

She was sorry she hadn’t made Lars stay, if only to 
sleep next to her. 

Without Lars and Terry she was alone — and Lars was 
lost for a week and Terry too. Seven days, and nights, 
alone. 

She would never have been alone if Walter had lived 
and they’d had children and a plain, quiet life together. 

When the hell would she fall asleep! 

Angel had put his hands on her and made his coarse 
pitch. She had laughed instead of run — and that laugh 
had murdered Walter. No matter what psychiatrists or 
priests or anyone else said, she and God knew her laugh 
had murdered Walter. 

She got up and went into the bathroom and took a pill. 
She drank a glass of water slowly, talking to herself, work- 
ing on herself to ease the pain. 

Twelve years ago. Two husbands ago. Lars and Terry 
ago. It no longer bothered her. She had meant Walter mo 
harm. If only he had gone to his lodge meeting that 
night. She hadn’t given Angel more than a kiss or two, a 
little petting, pulling him off once in his car. She’d only 
been a kid — a stupid kid. She’d been about to stop seeing 
him. Anyway, it was so long ago and she had known so 
many people, so many men since then, and why should 
it keep coming back to tear at her? 

She finished the water and washed her face, looking in 
the mirror. She wasn’t even the same woman anymore. 
Mona Elgcrt was as dead as Walter Elgert. Mona Dearn 
couldn’t even remember Walter Elgcrt’s face, not unless 
she looked at that one remaining snapshot, and even then 
it was a stranger smiling at her — a square-looking guy, not 
at all her type. 

She returned to bed. The pill and the bourbon got 
together and began to work. She began to drift away. And 
laughed at herself for having thought tonight’s blues were 


serious, were anything like that black pit of memory 
and fear that had almost swallowed her last falL 
So she was going to be lonely for a week. So what was 
one lousy week? She had Lars and Terry. She just had to 
keep that in mind. She had Lars and Terry. Either one was 
enough to make her life complete, and she had both. 

She smiled, the blues going, going, gone. . 


CHARLEY HALPERT 


Charley slept late Saturday morning, tired after a week of 
heavy writing — long hours put in at the studio and three 
long nights at his typewriter here. And the other two 
nights hadn't been what he could call restful since Cheryl 
had come over. But more than the drain of long hours had 
been the drain of grim thoughts. He had to write the 
violent aspects of the civil rights movement — The Blacks 
and their Humphrey Barchester — into The Eternal 
Joneses, and it had not been an easy' job to do. He had to 
make clear the reasons for Tne Blacks, to justify their ex- 
istence if not their methods. He had worked hard at it and 
now it was done. It had slowed him down and robbed him 
of joy in writing, but it was done. Now it was up to others 
to decide whether or not he had made his point — that the 
true path lay with neither Emma Dale nor Humphrey 
Barchester, but somewhere in between. 

He had a breakfast of oatmeal and black coffee and 
whistled as he changed into bathing trunks and bathrobe. 
It was a bright, warm April day and he would go down 
to the pool. He was definitely feeling better today — 
was coming out from under the pall of last Friday night. 

He slipped into his zoris, and there was a knock at the 
door. He opened it The mailman held out a thick, much- 


stamped envelope. “Certified airmail special, Mr. Halpert. 
You sure mast owe money somewhere.” Charley laughed 
at the man’s joke 23 be signed the registry card, but the 
pall had descended again. He knew what was in that enve- 
lope with the New York legal firm’s return address. 

He went to the couch and sat down, hoping against 
hope that he was wrong— until he held the forms in his 
hand. One the Sammons, was a single sheet, almost 
square, smaller than typing paper. The other, the Com- 
plaint, was three pages long and slightly larger than typ- 
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ing paper. Together they constituted the first forms served 
in a divorce action originating in New York State. From 
Celia to Charles Halpert She was charging him with 
desertion, but that was something the lawyers knew he 
could fight with a good chance of success, so there were 
also charges of adultery and mental cruelty. The letter 
from Winston Perrins, Jr., made it plain that the firm 
hoped he would go along with their client, that he would 
in fact aid her and so make an out-of-state action un- 
necessary. ' 

He was expected to get an attorney of his own and file 
a notice of appearance in New York to answer the charges. 
If he did nothing, an inquest could be held and “a default 
declared.” 

He sat there and read the papers again and again. He 
wasn’t surprised, but he was shocked. He remembered 
that their fifteenth anniversary was coming up in June, and 
this added to the shock. He hadn’t spoken to Celia in 
months, hadn’t written to her in months, was deeply in- 
volved with Cheryl Camy — and yet he was shocked. 

He put the papers back in the envelope and the envelope 
in his dresser. He wasn’t ready to answer Belish, Walle- 
stcin, Perrins & Perrins. He wasn’t ready to answer Celia. 
He wasn’t ready to tell his son he was giving up being his- 
father, because with Bobby in New York and he here . . . 

He wasn’t ready to think of any of it. They would have 
to wait. 

He went down to the pool and saw Lois Lane coming 
out of the west wing doorway that led to the lobby. He 
\ waved. She came over, holding two packs of cigarettes 
' in her hand. He began to say something about her trip 
home. She cut him short, smiling thinly. “Yeah, after five 
days I was climbing the walls, so I called Sugar and she 
wired me some bread and I flew on back. Walk me to the 
pad, Chuckey? You never even seen it, far as I can re- 
member. Unless you and Sugar touched a few bases while 
I was away.” 

They walked to the back entrance, Charley saying he was 
glad Lois had finally come to terms with her sister. “Me?” 
she retorted. "I’ll pay off her bread soon as I land a decent 
part” But the old pizzazz was lacking; Lois was neither 
convincing nor convinced. She was back, on Sugar's money 
and Sugar’s sufferance — which meant she had accepted 
certain conditions, whether or not they had been stated. 


This became painfully clear when they entered the ground- 
floor apartment on the other side of the pool. It was no 
larger than Charley’s, but had two sleeper couches instead 
of one, joining as a sectional unit in the corner. Sugar 
sat sprawled there, reading a script, wearing a shorty night- 
gown of thin white material. She smiled at Charley and 
said, “Hey kicky-poppa, how goes it?” and only then stood 
up. “Wasn’t expecting man-type company. Guess I better 
put on pants.” She moved leisurely toward the bathroom. 
“Listen, sister, give me some warning next time. Chuck 
likes black lace.” 

Lois muttered she'd thought Sugar would be dressed. 

Sugar disappeared into the bathroom. “You know I got 
that Lou Grayson part to learn. You know I’m staying in 
all day today and tomorrow.” She reappeared, black lace 
showing through the thin nightie. “That better, Chuck?" 

“I’m a man-type man. I liked it better the other way.” 

Sugar smiled. “How’d that old farm-girl thing go, Lois? 
You know, about wrastling?” 

Lois shrugged and dropped the cigarettes on the coffee 
table. “They were out of king-size. I figured I’d better 
stick to your brand.” 

Sugar said fine and come-on-now. Lois said, “I can’t 
wrastle but you oughta see me box.” 

Sugar laughed. “Mr. Blesslngton called it evil. No, 
vulgar. He said it was vulgar and please not to say it. 
But every time she said it be got that look and his paws 
started pawing. You see Mr. Blessington while you were 
home, Lois?” 

Lois sat down in the one armchair and opened a pack 
of cigarettes. “No.” 

“I told you she’d be back, Chuck. No one could make it 
down there after being in God’s country. I mean, like Hol- 
lywood is heaven! She tell you about what’s happened to 
me?” 

Lois said she hadn’t gotten the chance. Sugar said, “The 
Lou Grayson part came through real fast. And Mr. Man- 
dcl's musical — but there I’ve got a fat part! I mean, that 
could be it! I sing and I get to kiss Rory Rourke and I do 
a Idnd of striptease on a nightclub table. My agent says 
he’s got parts lined up for a good three years! But we’re 
not signing for more than these two and Joneses, because 
he wants strong featured or even starring from here on. 
And there’s a French producer in town and he’s impressed 
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and he might p.ut me in with Jules Farineux. That could he 
it too! Anyway, my head’s busting from all the work and 
I’ve got advances like I never dreamed. I mean, eight 
grand, Chuckey!” 

He said that was marvelous. Sugar said, “Lois, let’s 
have some Cokes. I mean, long as you brought Chuck 
around we might as well relax.” 

Chuck said they could see he was dressed for swim- 
ming. “Or balling.” Sugar said, and jumped up and ran 
to him and gave him a hug that turned on that old por- 
nographic spigot. “Um mmm! When I think how it was you 
got me started I could just eat you up!” She bit his 
cheek. He disengaged himself, watching Lois take Cokes 
from the refrigerator. Sugar drew him to the couch and 
curled up with her knees in his lap. Lois handed them each 
a bottle and went back to the armchair. Whatever she felt 
— and knowing Lois it must have been plenty — she said 
nothing, didn’t even allow her expression to change. 

“Lois got a part too. Tell him, Lois.” 

Lois shrugged. 

Sugar looked at her and waited. Lois said, “I’m in 
another Desert Marauders. Harem girl again.” 

“Only this time she’s got lines. Tell Chuck.” 

Lois looked at him — a bleak, controlled look. "I say, 
‘When the moon rises my master will come to me. It is then 
that the captain can escape.' ’’ 

“And how’d you get those lines?” Sugar urged, nodding 
and smiling. “How come they changed you from a walk-on 
to lines?” 

) Lois sipped her Coke and dragged deeply on her cig- 
arette. “Sugar spoke to her agent, and he’s got an in.” 

“He said I’d do a part for them next month if I have 
time.” She grinned. “They gave her the line because — ■” 

Charley wanted to ask her not to spell it out in block 
caps, but listened while she did. He said it was time for a 
few laps in the pool, then back to the old typewriter. Sugar 
said, “Sure. It’s the only way to make it, right. Chuck? 
When the time comes, give it all you got. Bobby says — 
Bobby Chankcry, my loverboy agent — he says I’m on the 
threshold.” She giggled. “Only he didn’t say it that way. Ass 
on the table, be said. It means something different titan it 
sounds." 

“Moment of truth,” Charley said. “An old Yiddish ex- 
pression.” He stood up. “You want to swim, Lois?” 


She began to rise, but Sugar szia, Mayce later, Sfces 
not to hear my lines. I mean, it’s her brean arte buteer 
isn’t it, Chuck? Just like you told us. L one s masacg it and 

the other isn’t— ” , - 

Charley waved and ran, feeling the tooin was alUa c-a. 

raw wounds and salt 


CARL BAIGLEH 

Carl looked uncomfortable. Ruth asked mm what was 
the matter. He murmured he’d thought this yacht party 
was going to have a broader mixture of guests. “Not quite 
so many members of the Let’s-Klll-N at-M arkal-Society . 
She said that just because Olive Dort was there was no 
reason to assume . . . 

“And Sol Soloway and Ron Eesser, and all three buzzing 
around like busy little bees." 

“But this is Lou Grayson’s yacht Grayson owes Markal 
his career. He wouldn’t — ” 

“Oh, wouldn’t he?” 

“Has anyone said anything to you yet?" 

“No. And I’m beginning to wonder why I’m here." 

“Alan Devon’s here. And other pro-Markal or non- 
partisan producers.” 

“Devon’s not so pro-Markal lately. He didn’t like 
Halpert’s treatment, and I think Markal rode right over 
his opinion. Also, he’s not getting to see the script as it’s 
written. It goes directly to MarkaL I’d be a little sensitive 
about that if I was the producer of record.” 

Ruth accepted another champagne cocktail from a stew- 
ard wearing a white uniform with the initials LG embossed 
over breast pocket and on a cap emblem. They were 
cruising north toward San Francisco, and the night was 
slightly foggy and turning cool. She asked Carl to get her 
wrap from the dining salon. 

. Margaret Sholub came over and said it had been a long 
time and how was Carl. Ruth said fine and how was Moe. 
Margaret looked around and lowered her voice. “Have 
you heard about Markal? They’ve kept it out of the 
columns, but it seems he and a little Eurasian slut are 
burning up the Century Plaza.” 

“Where did you hear this?” 

'Moe just told me. Ron Besser told him. Oh, it’s 
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think his wife was having him followed, and the detective 
leaked the news to Olive.” 

Ruth said she was sorry to hear it, if it was true, “But 
even so, it wouldn’t be the first time a big man played a 
little.” 

“Well, yes, if that big man didn’t jump all over everyone 
else for playing a little. I mean,, if he’s that kind of 
hypocrite, how can we feel safe having him control our 
destinies?” 

“Are you working at Avalon now, Maggie?” 

“You know what I mean. Moe has been listening like a 
good boy to his Emperor and he’s shelved everything but 
Streets at Night until after Joneses and Lord knows how 
long that will be. Now we find out Markal’s balling it 
up — ” 

Ruth said she saw Carl and please excuse her. Margaret’s 
face hardened. “And if it was your husband?”, 

“But it’s not. It’s my husband's boss.” She walked away 
and met Carl near the cabin door. “You were right," she 
murmured. “This is a back-stab operation.” 

“I know I’m right. Sol Soloway just told me about Mar- 
kal and Isa Yee.” 

“Aren’t they being silly? What can Markal’s private life 
have to do with The Eternal Joneses? And it’s Sankin they 
have to convince, not anyone here.” 

“Yes, but with some of the people here to join them, 
convincing Sankin might be possible.” 

“You really think so?" 

“If l was Sankin, with every dime tied up in Avalon 
common and solid Avalon people like Devon, Grayson and 
Moe Sholub worrying out loud whether Markal was to be 
trusted with the very life of the studio, I’d worry. If they 
told me that the Washington set cost a million-five and 
was going to be burned, I’d stveat. And if they said, as 
Soloway said to me, that Markal was using the film as a 
means to personal aggrandizement — his exact words — and . 
to push the career of his girlfriend and didn’t care how 
much it lost — ” 

“You wouldn’t believe it” 

“I wouldn’t have to. Soloway also said I should’ve been 
shooting Terror Town and getting ready with my next 
production. He said if it was up to him, solid profit-makers 
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like myself would have loog-tenn contracts at increased 
budgets." 

"Uh-oh,” she muttered. , 

“Well, Markal did yank me off as if I was some kma ot 
office boy. He didn’t bother asking, just stole my writer, 
dumped my feature and put me back on special effects. 
And his choosing Brad Madison for a featured role in 
Joneses — an unknown with all sorts of personal problems 
—after I warned him—’’ He shook bis head, “I don’t 
know what’s been happening to him, but maybe playing 
around is taking bis mind off business. Maybe he s not 
the man we should trust with our futures. I certainly, 
have no reason to support him. What did he ever do for 
me? I mean, I turned out one money-maker after the 
other — ” 

“I’ve got the message, CarL” 

He reddened. “Well, dammit. I’ve got a right to look out 
for myself, haven’t I?" 

She was saved from having to answer when Grayson’s 
voice boomed over the ship’s loudspeaker system: “Now 
hear this! Dancing on the deck to Rico Miranda and his 
Latin Lunatics. No more shoptalk, kiddies. Let’s swing!” 

But there was plenty more shoptalk, both that night and 
the next day. And no one seemed upset at the sly-dog 
methods Olive and her coterie had employed. In fact, 
everyone seemed a little pleased that the great man had 
been shown as human as they were, and might not be a 
great man for long. 

Including, Ruth noted sadly, Mr. Carl Baiglen. 

She was out on deck when they came in sight of Santa 
Monica Sunday afternoon. Olive Dort was standing at the 
rail betwen Moe Sholub and Clete Brown, Sbe pointed at 
Markal s cliff bouse and said, “Somehow, I expected it 
would have slid into the sea last night” Sholub and Brown 
both chuckled. 


Ruth hoped Dave Sankin was a loyal friend. If he 
m! S^ t so °n be making many more jokes at 
Nat Markal I s expense. If . he was, all the joking and gos- 
siping and back-stabbing wouldn’t mean a thing. 
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NAT MARKAL 


Arnold Ryan called him Wednesday morning. “Call me 
back on the special phone, Nat.” Nat did. Arnold had 
spotted a tail last night. "From the studio to the Century 
Plaza. A gray Ford. Then it went to the Century Towers. It 
seemed to be on a dark girl walking to the hotel. I 
wish to hell we had run these checks two and three times 
a week, Nat Who know how long they’ve been watching 
you?” 

Markal said there was nothing to worry about. 

“C’mon now, Nat. We’re old business acquaintances." 

“We’re better than that. We’re friends.” 

“I’d hoped so. I think the Ford was taking infra-red 
photographs. If you’ve got anything to hide, prepare your- 
self. It's as good as out." 

“Nothing to hide, Amie.” 

“Whatever you say, Nat. But if it’s a shakedown, I 
want you to let me know. It can be handled, with money 
or without.” 

Markal was silent a moment. “Find out who and why, 
Arnie.” 

“Right.” 

Nat Markal locked up the closet phone and returned 
to his desk. And slumped in his chair and put his hands 
to his face. The pain came. The shame came. Then .he 
took hold of himself and smoked and paced the office. He 
s hoped it was Adele. He could handle her. But if it was 
Olive . . . 

< He began putting things together. Lou Grayson had 
given a yacht party last weekend. Devon had been there, 
and Sholub and Baiglen and several others connected with 
Joneses. 

He called Devon. “How was the yacht party, Alan?” 

Devon’s voice was smooth and cheerful — and some- 
how different. “Sort of dull, Nat. With his wife along, Lou 
wasn't his usual self.” He laughed. 

Nat said, “I heard some rumors about the talk that 
went on.” He waited. Devon waited. He outwaited Devon. 
The producer spoke hurriedly, running his words together. 
“You know Olive, Nat. She’s always clawing a little. No 
one believed — ” 


Nat said he was glad to hear that, and Devon asked 
when could they lunch, and Nat said, “Today. Were 
going into immediate production.” 

"You mean . . . Joneses?” 

“That’s right Chalze has gone over the script— the first 
half— and says it’s ready. Halpert is moving quickly on 
the second half, and it’s going well. The Washington set 
will be completed this week. No reason to wait another 
day.” 

Devon said, “Don’t you think we should discuss — 

Nat said, “At lunch, Alan." 

It had to be Olive. Arnold Ryan would check, but 
Nat wasn’t waiting for confirmation of what had to be 
the facts. He was in for it now. No matter what counter- 
measures he took, the rumors would fly. 

There were two things he had to do immediately: start 
filming and drop Isa. They were necessities. No room for 
doubt there. 

He felt there was something else, something vital. 

He paced and smoked and his instincts functioned and 
a hunch developed. 

He called Dave Sankin in New York, not bothering 
with the special phone. If the story was out, it was out 
“Something’s happened to me, Dave. Purely personal. 
Nothing to do with Joneses or business. But since we’re so 
dependent on each other ... Do you remember Isa Yee?” 

It .hurt like hell, reducing a lifetime pride this way, 
stripping himself bare in front of Sankin. But when it was 
over, he felt it had worked. 

"Sorry to hear this," Sankin murmured. “Does Adele — ” 

“I don’t think so.” 


“I’ll keep it in strictest confidence.” 

“I’m glad you know. It’s a load off my mind." Which 
was about the biggest lie he’d ever told! 

“What do you intend to do about it, Nat?” 

“Stop seeing the girl, of course." 

Sankin sounded pleased. “Of course.” His voice changed, 
became chuckly-manly-hearty. “Everyone’s allowed one 
slip. I’m sure it’ll all work out.” 


Nat went to the washroom and took two aspirin and 
scrubbed a film of oil and perspiration from his face. He 
lit a fresh cigar and thought of Isa, thought of not seeing 

™.2r\ maCie U S - pecific by tellin S h ^elf she 
v-ouldn t be in his arms tonight. 
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It hurt It hurt worse than telling Sankin. It hurt worse 
than thoughts of gossip and confrontations with Adele. It 
hurt worse each second, and he tried to reason it away — 
after Joneses they could take up again. 

After Joneses. A year. She would find someone else. He 
would lose her. 

But he phoned the Towers and told her what was hap- 
pening. He said, “We can’t see each other — ” and tried 
to say, “anymore,” and couldn’t. “For a while.’’ 

“I’m sorry,” she said, but she didn’t sound sorry enough. 
“Well, see you at the studio.” 

“Will you . . . begin dating again 7” 

“I think so. Life goes on.” 

It was what they said when someone died. Life goes on. 

“Isa,” he whispered, voice breaking. “Isa, don’t . . . 
see other men.” He was ashamed of himself, of his weak- 
ness, but the pain was too much, the need for Isa Yee too 
much. “It’ll only be for a little while. Wait a month. Wc’rc 
beginning Joneses. There’ll be opportunities -. . . while 
working ... we can get together.” 

“It’s all right with me," she said coolly, “but don’t kid 
yourself. Once people know, they know. You can never get 
away with sneaking it again. If you Want to see me, make 
up your mind it’s public knowledge.” 

“You sound almost . . . happy about it.” 

“Of course not. But it’s a fact. I’m good at accepting 
facts. Are you?” 

He said he had to think things out. She said, “Good- 
bye.” He said, “Wait. Saying good-bye on the phone this 
, way . . . Let’s meet once more, at the suite, tonight” 

"All right. But it’s stupid.” 

She was right. He said, “Forget it.” Again she said 
good-bye. Again he said wait “Is there any way . . . can 
you think of any way, Isa?” 

“Yes. One way. Marriage.” 

He laughed — a sound of surprise and shock. 

“I don’t think you have any problem, Nat. Not as long 
as you can laugh at me.” 

He said he hadn’t been laughing at her. But the line 
clicked in his ear. 

Well, one of them had to hang up. It was all for the best. 
He walked around the office and smoked. He thought of 
the last time and her nails digging into him and her voice 
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thick and sweet in his ear. And afterward, bolding her 

while she slept. 

It hurt God, bow it hurt! 


ISA YEE 


Thursday at six Isa bathed and dressed, smiling to her- 
self as she put on makeup. Markal had called twice while 
she was out testing at Universal this afternoon. Yesterday 
he'd said they couldn’t see each other, and today he had 
phoned twice. But she wasn’t returning his calls. He would 
have to come here, on hts knees, before she’d give him any 
hope. He would have to eat that laughter of his for break- 
fast, dinner and supper before she would give him so much 


as a smile. 

He didn’t know Jerry Storm was pushing her for the 
second lead in Vietnam Story. He didn’t know Universal 
was looking forward to stealing her once Joneses had 
made her a star. And if lerry was right about the contract 
he could get, she would never need another Nat Markal 
again. 

But that was in the future. Nat Markal was still im- 
portant to her present. 

She stopped and looked at herself in the mirror. Present 
or future, as Mrs. Markal she would be half-owner of an 
empire. 

It wasn’t altogether impossible. She might be able to 
work it. If he was hooked hard enough . . . 

The phone rang. Probably Markal. Time to give him 
more cool words. She would let him know she was dating 
the handsome English star, SWV. He wouldn’t have to 
know Jerry' had arranged it He could sweat tonight, 
thinking she might open her arms to the Limey. 

She said, “Yes?” very' sweetly. 

It was Free. “Hey, you want to come to the club 
tonight?” 


She laughed. “I wouldn’t go back to that freak-out joim 

“ thc >’ werc S’ vin 8 away solid gold panthens. You must be 
flipped even to suggest it” 

“It was Whitcy got clobbered, not you. A little push—” 

• ' vbat abou f y° u? 1 seem to remember your catch- 
ing a few cute ones in the mouth.” 
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“Nothing," he muttered. “Talked to the boys the next 
day and it was all smoothed out. I’m a full-time resident 
of Watts now. My going home to Pacoima every so often 
was a greater irritant to the brothers than I realized. Now 
they’ve welcomed me back.” 

“As leader?” 

He hesitated. “There’s no one leader. Denny and Uhuru 
and I are sharing the speaking chores. But in time — ’’ 

She laughed again. “Well, have to run. The Man is 
waiting for me. Whitey. Mr. Charlie, The fay. How I 
suffer.” Her laughter kept coming. She’d shaken loose of 
Humphrey Barchester. He was ridiculous to her now, just 
another homy male now. Not that she wouldn’t have liked 
him for an occasional toss in the hay. He was good that 
way. He turned her on that way. But she suspected that 
was because he was black and black had become her kick 
and any young Negro would do. 

She would have to check it out She thought of the big 
rawboned kid in the supermarket near Avalon who flashed 
his eyes and teeth at her every time she came in. Wouldn’t 
he just cream if she took him home with her! To carry' a 
particularly heavy delivery, of course. And then a little 
teasing. And then ... 

The feeling she got was unmistakable. But it wasn’t 
anything that would get in her way. Nothing like that 
again. 

Free said, “In time you’ll understand the complexities of 
the revolution. Until then, I’ll come to your place. Tomor- 
\ row night?” 

She laughed and laughed. 

“Let me know when you’re finished laughing,” he said. 
“But don’t hurry. I’ve got plenty of time and plenty of 
dimes.” 

“I’ll never finish laughing.” 

“I'll be there in an hour.” 

“Anytime is fine for standing around outside a door, if 
that’s your kick.” 

“Sure, like the last time,” 

v “No, not at all like the last time. Because I’m laughing 
now." 

“Listen, Isa — ” 

"Humphrey Barchester, the great emancipator!” She 
laughed so hard the tears came to her eyes. And laughing, 
hung up. 


Sommy Virgil arrived and they drove to the part%‘ tnat 
Joe Levine was hosting at the Beverly Hills Hotel. Gordon 
Hewlett, alone and a little high, made a strong play tor 
her, and Sommy pressed his own suit. Both danced much 
too close and kept taking her out on the terrace and Hewlett 
tried to get her to leave with him. Fun-fun with people 
looking and whispering, and maybe some of the whispers 
about Nat Marked, and that was all right too because it 
was all hot publicity' for Isa Yee who was on her way 
to Coldwater Canyon or maybe that tremendous house 


atop the Pacific Palisades. 

In the car, later, Sommy grew overardent and talked 
about getting her a featured role in his next picture. They 
reached the Century' Towers and she told him it was the 
wrong time of the month and after a little wrestling he 


drove away. 

She felt marvelous about the way things were going. 
She took a leisurely bath to extend this wonderful evening 
and thought about Free, briefly. Perhaps she shouldn’t 
have put him down so hard, but what did it matter any- 
way? He couldn’t hurt her even if he wanted to, and why 
would he want to? They’d spent a few great moments 
together, a few bad moments together, and now it was 
over. 

No one could hurt. her. She had it made. 


FREE BftRCHESTER 


“What sort of scoop is it?" Killerboy Collerby asked his 
old friend. Free had phoned him at the studio about an 
hour before he was to go on the air. “I’m a deeiay, not a 
reporter.” 


. ^ rce said he didn’t expect Killerboy to spread the word 
himself. “Suggest names of people who might be interested 
tn a movie actress who’s hiding her race.” 

“K you're going to say Elizabeth Taylor, I’ll be forever 
grateful. She’s what we need, not Uhuru.” 

Not that well-known. But on her way.” 

Killerboy gave him three personal friends on L.A. papers 
more who would take a chance on hot items and one 
very b, g New York columnist who was slipping and would 
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“Hope she’s foxy and frisky." 

“She is.” 

“Well, all right then. I always enjoy adding another 
prime prospect to the race. Except for their strong smell, 
I kinda like nigger gals.” 

Free chuckled. Killerboy was black and tough about it 
He was one of the most successful disk jockeys in L.A., 
and not just among black listeners. 

“Can you back this up, Free? Do you know where she 
was bom and the name on the legals? Could you check her 
birth certificate if you had to?” 

“Yes. She told me everything herself.” 

“I can imagine when.” 

Free wrote several carefully worded letters that night 
signing them and giving his Pacoima address. Each had as 
its central theme the fact that Isa Yee was excited about 
her role in The Eternal Joneses for more than the usual 
reasons. She had been telling friends, he wrote, that playing 
, a slave and the descendants of that slave was particularly 
meaningful to her because she was herself part black. Miss 
Yee’s purpose in revealing her true racial origin was a 
most laudatory one. She wanted to give assistance to her 
people at a time when they seemed to need it most. She 
expected to hold a news conference in the near future to 
announce her full participation in the civil rights movement. 

He made five more copies, changing the wording slightly 
in each, and addressed them to the publicity directors of 
the major civil rights organizations. Then he put all the 
letters away in a drawer. If Isa called his Pacoima home, 
his sister would let her know where he was. Isa could tell 
him she was sorry. She could tell him she wanted to see 
him. 

He would wait a few days, a week or two. He would give 
her a chance. 

He wrote another letter, to Oliie Smith of a Malcolm X 
group in Harlem. Oliie might provide The Blacks with its 
first East Coast branch. He went downstairs and ran into 
Mrs. Edder waddling across the hall. She was a svidow of 
sixty, enormously fat, who kept a clean, quiet house. A 
Tom like Aunt Emma, but without an Uncle Walter 
around to bug him. She saw Ollie’s letter in his hands and 
nodded her approval. “Always let the folks back home 
know how you are. Tell them you’re in a nice home, Hum- 
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phrey. Tell them Mrs. Edder don't allow no carrying on. 
He said he would and went out. He mailed the letter and 
got in his car. He drove to downtown L.A. and saw a movie 
and ate in a good cafeteria. It was such a relief to get out of 

Watts! _ 

Later that night, he read over the letters on Isa. Down 
the street one of Watts’s hot-pillow motels was rocking. 
Killcrboy’s program was on in at least half the rooms. In 
the other half they’d lowered the volume, for a while. 

He put the letters away, turned off the light and got into 
bed. Tomorrow he too might avail himself of the motel’s 
advertised special— “$3 for 2 hrs. Free ice.” Pearl was will- 
ing. Pearl was eager. And there were other Pearls. Watts 
was full of them. He could have his pick — including, if 
Emma only knew, his sweet baby cousin Arlene, just dying 
to break away from Momma-Tom and cut loose with 
Black Power. 

But he would wait for Isa’s call. 

If she called. 

For one agonized moment he felt he could never mail 
those letters. He didn’t want to hurt her, he wanted to love 
her — that night in Isa’s honey arms . . . 

The moment ended. If she didn’t call him she was re- 
jecting her race. And her race was his life. 


LARS WYLUT 

He had promised to see Mona on Friday, and see her he 
did. But it wasn’t the happiest of dates. The weather had 
turned damp and unpleasant. His bruises still ached. Her 
hair looked limp. For the first time they exchanged harsh 
words— -about the restaurant (he was sick of the flashy, 
overpriced joints she equated with quality) and about what 
to do afterward (he wanted to attend a party in a small 
theater where an experimental film was being shown, and 
she called it “hippie crap”). They compromised by eating at 
a little fish house he liked and going to the Coconut Grove. 

The compromise didn’t make him any happier. Nothing 
Mona did would make him happier. And he knew why. 
He had expected to see Terry at the pink hacienda. He 
had pnmed himself for her return and for the long- 
promised solution of his problem. 

But Terry hadn't been there, and Mona hadn’t received 
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so much as a postcard in the last two weeks. When Lars 
asked, “Why not call White Plains?” the answer was a 
sharp, “I did, twice last week. She was out. Now would you 
mind terribly if we stopped talking About Terry and got 
going?” 

Mona was miffed and he was disappointed. Terry had 
put her mark on this evening. 

Not that Lars felt he could go on much longer with the 
magnificent Deam in any event She had a good heart, 
America’s Sex Queen did, but her head was sadly deficient 
At least in Lars Wyllit’s opinion. Their conversations re- 
minded him of dialogue from dumb-blonde movies. And 
that sculpture . . . hooboy! Even the wild body was begin- 
ing to pall — like ten chocolate-cream pies for dinner. 

Yet sex reared its lovely head on the way home. Mona 
moved closer and he put an arm around her and they kissed 
at a traffic light He drove a little faster. At a Full Stop 
sign on a dark street she came at him as if she wanted it 
right there, and she almost got it. Then he really made the 
Triumph move. 

He roared up the driveway — and almost into the back of 
a car that hadn’t been there when they’d left. Terry’s 
Mustang. They went inside and Lena said Miss Hanford 
had gone to bed and Mona dismissed her. The maid left for 
the cottage she shared with her husband. Mona took Lars 
by the hand and straight to the bedroom. It surprised him. 
She hadn’t ever been that direct. Not that he didn't 
. welcome it. The sooner started, the sooner finished. 

\ But he would hold back. He wouldn’t spend himself. He 
would stay ready for Terry. 

He thought of this during the undressing and playing. He 
thought of it when Mona threw her head from side to side 
and said things he couldn’t quite understand. Then it was 
over and he lay beside her, considering how best to get out 
of the room. Mona saved him the trouble. She mumbled 
she was “beat” and turned her back on him. But he was 
afraid she would waken if she thought he was leaving the 
house. 

He got up. “I could eat something. Going to the kitchen.” 
She didn’t answer. “Mona? You awake?” She' breathed 
evenly. He dressed in the darkness, picked up his shoes 
and moved silently out of the room. He shut the door, 
waited, and when nothing happened padded down the 
hall to Terry’s room. He thought how wild this was and 
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turned the doorknob slowly ^fi^y.Tne Ia^ c^ckeo 
open. He stopped. No sound from mace. in. otene_ m 
2£t£d <0 s« by the light of to 

hind the bed. Terry lay on her back, eyes ciosecn He coma 
hear her breathing. Surprisingly heavy breathing for one 

nr 

Could she know he was there? Could she be listening , 

waiting, her excitement mounting? 

His own excitement increased. If only she would 
welcome him. If only she would give him her love. 

He stepped inside and closed the door. He was as quiet 
as possible, but the latch snapped into place noisily. He 
put down his shoes and moved toward her. Her breathing 
seemed louder — or was it his own? 

He was at the bed. He bent toward her. Her eyes opened. 
Her face froze, then began to change. He lunged forward 
as she opened her mouth. He clamped his hand over it, 
dropped his weight on her. She was screaming under his 
hand, the sound stifled but full of rage — and outrage. 

If only she had welcomed Mm. 

But it made no difference. He would have her no matter 
what the consequences. And there would be no conse- 
quences. That much he bad thought out in advance. Let 
her yell cop and she would 'find herself in a menage-a-trois 
scandal that would make her back off double-quick! 

He kept her pinned beneath him. He said, “It’s no use. 
I have to.” 

Her struggles ceased. Her eyes locked with his. He 
touched her face with his lips. “Too many thoughts, Terry. 
It's my only way out.” 

Her eyes spilled tears. It wrenched at him. He had been 
thinking only of his own need. The barracks-room, back- 
alley, barnyard boys thought only of their own needs. 
Their “cunts” were faceless, soulless. That was what he had 
tried to make of Terry. But her eyes spilled tears and she 
sobbed beneath his hand, and he was stricken. 

He got off her and sat at the edge of the bed, looking 
down at his stockinged feet. His fantasy of quick release 
was ended. He waited for whatever she would say and she 
said nothing, and he again looked at her. She h?d her 

““ b “V“ ^ silently. The li “fiS 
th~ window showed him how beautiful she was This 
square little redhead. This woman who touched , 

tooched hint, end fa no £££££?■& 
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refutation of reason. This proof positive of saccharine 
Hollywood love. 

He bent to her again, kissed the . wet face. He was 
prepared for whatever would come — angry words or blows. 
Anything, and he’d take it, but first ... 

His lips moved over her face. She spoke in a shaky 
whisper. “No, get out.” 

He would go, but first a touching of lips. 

He bent farther, and her lips were salty wet, and he 
wasn’t altogether sure some of that salt wasn’t his own. 
He was breaking inside, not bis sick heart but something 
else, something just as vital. The tough matt, the boy ' 
maniac, he mocked himself: He wanted to beg and he 
didn’t know how and pressed her lips and wondered if 
she could feel him coming apart. 

“Animal!” she said, turning her head away. But her 
voice was a whisper, and her movement weak and slow. 
He put his hands on her bare arms and stroked the cool 
flesh and visualized the freckles. She shook her arms, 
rejecting him, but again weakly, slowly. “Can’t you find 
a girl who wants you?” she whispered, and shivered. He 
stared at her. He stroked her arms again, and again she 
shivered. 

He seized her, took her against him all at once. He 
didn’t know what he was saying, but it was what he could 
never say to Mona Deara or Lispeth Auron or any of the 
others. 

He undressed and got under the covers. Their bodies 
touched. Her Ups opened beneath his. It was what he had 
come for, yet it wasn’t enough. 

“TeU me you want me.” 

“Get out!” 

"I want no one but you. Tell me you want me — at least 
among those you can want” 

“Get out!” 

He began to caress her, to explore her. He ceased being 
gentle. She buried her head in his chest “Get out,” she 
whispered to his flesh. 

“You want me.” 

She didn’t say it but it was true. She would say it the 
next time, or the time after that He wasn’t in any hurry. 
She would have forever to say it, because he would never 
let her alone! Whatever this surrender meant, it would turn 
to love. He would train her to love himl 
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TERRY HANFORD 


When Terry heard the soft footsteps in the hall, she closed 
her eyes and folded her hands. It was why she was here. 
She had gone home and seen her parents and seen Bert and 
spent twelve days with them and nothing had happened, 
h was no longer her life. She had flown back to the pink 
hacienda and Mona Deam. Now Mona was coming for 
her. Now she would wait and Mona would enter and she 
would open her eyes and hold out her arms. She would 
try for something important with Mona. If it didn’t work, 
she wouldn't be any worse off than before. She wouldn’t, 
even be changed, she insisted . . . 

Fear or not, doubt or not, change and abnormality or 
not, she waited. She was here and she was committed. This 
emptiness had to pass. This emptiness that had crept up on 
her as she went about her life. This emptiness worse than 
fear and doubt and abnormality. 

She heard the door open. She heard Mona approach. She 
wanted to keep her eyes closed, but it was past time for 
such games and she had to join in, had to give herself. 
She looked at her lover . . . 

It took a few seconds to register. Lars Wyllit. It took a 
few seconds to make sense, and then his being here was a 
complication, an affront, an obscenity that caused nothing 
less than a convulsion in her mind. 

She could not handle it, and so fury came. And so she 
screamed — or tried to. 

She fought him as if he were death come upon her. But 
strangely, the fury was short-lived, and she heard what he 
was saying, and it was an explanation of sorts. He was try- 
ing to tell her it wasn’t lust but love. As if he with his 
tickling and his obscenities were capable of love! He was 
asking her to give herself so he could be free of her, of 
thoughts of her. 

It made sense, in a way. And when she wept he with- 
drew. He would leave now; she knew it. She had only to 
gather her coldness, her outrage, and fling it in his face. 
But she couldn’t stop crying. He kissed her again, softly, 
with an inner pain that reached her. She told him to go. 
She tried to mean it. She kept telling him to leave her, 
but knew she wasn’t convincing. He kept kissing her, her 
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climax, her words the ones all women used. He had come 
to rape and that was what he had done. If he had helped 
her in any way, it had been inadvertent. If she had re- 
sponded, it was not to Lars Wyllit .but to a male animal. To 

her own hunger and needs. 

His lips loved her hand. She tugged it, but he held on. 
She sighed. Another moment. 


MONA DEARN 

Mona lay with fists clenched tight, straining to hear the 
front door’s heavy, closing sound. Lars had left her and 
it seemed like hours ago, but that front door hadn’t yet 
closed. 

What was he doing in the kitchen, cooking and eating a 
ten-course dinner? Probably just goofing around, planning 
to come back to her. He hadn’t worked as hard as usual 
tonight. 

But she wouldn’t allow him to come back. Terry was 
just down the hall. Terry was waiting for her. As soon as 
Lars left, she would go to Terry. 

Dawn it, leave already! 

She fought for patience and lost. She got up, walked on 
tiptoes to the' door, stood listening. She opened it, went 
into the hall and moved toward the kitchen, barefoot and 
silent. 

The kitchen was dark. The entire house was dark. Lars' 
had left She must have dozed a little and missed hearing 
the front door close. Or he had left so quietly . . . 

What the hell difference did it make when or how he 
had left! She was alone with Terry! She could go to Terry! 

She went through the living room and down the hall. 
She reached the door and opened it and began to walk 
inside. And stopped dead. 

She saw them. Asleep together. Face to face. The 
blankets back a little. Their whiteness and nudity. Her 
Terry and her Lars. So close and tender. As Lars would 
never sleep with her. As Terry would never sleep with her. 
Sweet and clean somehow. Lovers. 

She turned away, leaving the door open. She went back 
to her room and lay down. How long had they been 
lovers? How long, as they serve’d the great whore Mona 
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She deserved only ere thing — to fee Mara Dean. 

She talked farter. Walked right into Angel- She screamed 
at him. clawed at Hr-. She told him what he had dare to 
Walter, to the children, to Mona Dearn. “Toirve darned 
Mona Dearer she screamed. “And no Gods mercy and 
no Holy Mother and no Holy Ghost — ” His hare face 
didn't change. His fclg. lean body slouched loose and casual 
as always. He sucked on a cigarette and said. “Blah. bisk, 
blab,” as her father had said to her mother and slammed 
her in the month as her father had slammed her mother 
and shoved her down arc came after her and she thrilled — 
thrilled with Walter gasping ert his life in the foyer and 
the black vzalls closing m. 

She awoke at five, the light gray, her spirit gray. The 
dreams were too much. 

She went to the living room and the bar and drank 
vodka— drank quickly, steadily for ten minutes,” gulping 
doubles and triples and wincing and shuddering. She re- 
turned to her room, took a pill, lay down and closed her 
eyes. And saw Lars and Terry. And saw Angel and 
Walter and her unborn children. 

She went to the bathroom and took another pill and then 
another. She looked at herself in the medicine chest mirror 
and took more, took all, toasting herself with the water 
glass, and thought to hell with the hangover and the lost 
days. To hell with all the lost years! 

She sat down on the floor. In ‘a little while she would 
g. up and go to bed. But for the moment she would sit 

She cradled emptiness in her arms— her polka-dot dollv 

iS'TcS She croo r a a°d 



MAT MARKAl 


He lay awake early Wednesday morning, a pad and pencil 
in his hands. This was the time he had always been able 
to think best— five to six a.m., the predawn to dawn period, 
the muted roar of ocean below unspoiled by roar of cars. 
This was the time Emperor Nat Markal had formulated 
more ideas for films, for promotions, for distributions than 
any other. 

The pad was blank. Too many things happening, so 
terribly fast. 

Mona Deam. The worst break possible! He hadn’t be- 
lieved it when Terry called him Saturday morning. He 
hadn’t believed it -until he’d seen her crumpled on the 
bathroom floor. And Terry’s hysteria, partly dulled by what 
the ambulance doctor had given her. Her weeping against 
him. Her confused, not really intelligible words about 
Lars and Mona, words hooking up with rumors that had 
been around for quite some time. With Mona dead they 
couldn’t begin shooting Joneses Monday. And pausing at 
this critical time could ruin everything. 

Why had Mona killed herself? He’d known she was 
neurotic about her New York past. But recently she seemed 
to have shaken it. 

He went to his bathroom and washed with cold water. 
He looked at himself in the mirror. No one shook his past 
— either far past or recent past. Everything that happened 
' stuck. Nai’n still haunted him in dreams. Isa Yee was 
beginning to haunt him in reality. 

He came out and looked across his room at a door that 
stood slightly ajar; it led to the short connecting foyer that 
ended in Adele’s room. Adele’s door had been locked — not 
just closed but locked — for a week now. And Adcle wasn’t 
talking to him — not the old pouts of previous quarrels, but 
a red-eyed, stony-faced withdrawal that made him feel it 
was all over between them. It wasn’t, of course. He would 
patch it up once he had solved some of his other problems. 

He left the bedroom by the main foyer and went to the 
kitchen. He put water on to boil, then sat down with his 
pad, hand poised to list ideas, hunches, solutions. 

No solution for Mona Deam. No solution for death. He 
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would simply have to find someone big enough to take her 
place. If Monroe were alive ... yet the role wasn’t quite 
right for Monroe. Nor for Kim Novak. Certainly not for 
any of the big foreigners, like Loren, with their accents. 

Would Taylor consider it? She would demand the right 
to make whatever changes she considered necessary in her 
part, and he shuddered to think how many and how severe 
they would be. Also, she would cost a mint And being as 
independent as she was ... 

Yet he had to have someone. He had to get Jofieses 
before the cameras, fast! Dave Sankin was flying in today. 
He'd told Dave it wasn’t necessary, but Sankin had been 
frantic ‘Not necessary! When will it ever be more neces- 
sary/ We ve lost our biggest property, Nat!” 

Nat had tried to remind him of Deam’s failing net 
value, but Sankin had been beyond reason. He was comin* 
here and he was staying here “until all the crises are past!” 
One blessing. Sankin wouldn’t arrive in time for today’s 
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for me. Going into it the day I finish Baby s Helper .!^ ow 
you won’t mind. That friggin five-line part can be Med by 
Flipper." Nat had suggested Lou pick another supporting 
role Lou grinned. “I’m a star, Nat-or haven t you 
' heard?” Nat had refused to take any more and stalked out. 

The kettle whistled. He got up from the table and mixed 
a cup of instant coffee. He sipped, his face grim. He had 
coddled Olive too long. She would be barred from the lot 
And Soloway was finished. Out! Besser would be allowed 
to stay, after he had humbled himself properly. 

Devon and Grayson brought money into Avalon, so 
nothing could be done about them. But he would watch 
their nets like a hawk, and at the first deep dip ... 

He shoved back his chair and stood up, face twisted. 
What the hell! He was sick of having to depend upon 
Sankin, upon anyone for support! He had enough money, 
or could raise it by selling certain out-of-industry stock, to 
buy what would amount to a controlling interest in Avalon. 
It had to be from Sankin, but that shouldn’t be too difficult. 
If the man was panicky about his investment, a little bonus 
should separate him from a big chunk of common. All 
right, it would mean that Nat would have to break one of 
his cardinal rules — never put all your eggs in one basket, if 
that basket rises and falls on the exchange. It would mean 
selling low in certain areas, and draining his cash reserve, 
but he could do it. That, along with the usual percentage 
of small-investor proxies that would come his way in any 
showdown, would maintain him perpetually in office. 

He went to his room and got a cigar from the humidor. 
He returned to the kitchen, made a second cup of coffee, 
and worked the deal out, in specifics, in dollars, on his 
pad. He would speak to Sankin today and call his broker 
tomorrow. He would buy half of Sankin’s total common 
holdings. 

The decision made, he had a leisurely shower and 
dressed. He met Lainie in the hall and said, “ ’Moraine 
honey." She burst into tears and fled back to her room. 
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It was insanity to think of seeing her at this time, but he had 
to call her, had to see her. A motel somewhere outside 
L.A. Just for an hour or two. Just to say good-bye and 
to plan for an eventual renewal of their relationship. Just 
to make sure she didn’t allow herself a serious relationship 
with anyone else. 

That’s what tormented him most of all. That’s what got 
in the way of the other problems. That she might fall in 
love. That she might be lost to him forever. 

He went to his study and closed the door. Insane to call 
her from home! But he called her. The phone rang twice, 
and the switchboard cut in. She hadn’t been taking her 
calls. She’d been using the switchboard as a secretary. He 
said, “Mr. . . . Emperor calling.” The switchboard cut out 
a moment, then the girl said, "Sorry, Miss Yee doesn’t know 
any Mr. Emperor.” He called again. He gave his name. 
Isa answered. “You woke me,” she muttered. He asked 
why she hadn’t been answering her phone. “Because I 
haven’t an unlisted number like you, and I’ve been getting 
kooks who talk like a garbage dump." He said he was sorry 
“If you want to move . . . perhaps a little place in Malibu?" 
She laughed. “Something closer to your home, your wife?” 
He was quiet. She said, “I meant to ask you, or Devon— 
what’s the new schedule for Joneses? I'm on Monday’s 
call sheet, along with Hewlett and Deam. Now what?” He 
said it wasn’t definite, but he hoped they could start in two 
weeks. 

“You have someone to take Deam’s place?” 

“Not yet. We can shoot around her. Listen, I want to 
see you.” 

“Don't be a fool.” 1 

The cold words jarred but didn’t defer him. “Well meet 
somewhere. Friday night. There’s a motel in San 
Gabriel — ’’ 

“No. If you want to see me, you’ll have to come here.” 

“You’re joking.” 

“I’ll wait for you until eight Friday. Then I’m going out.” 

“What sort of nonsense — ” 

She hung up. He realized he’d shouted and glanced at 
the door as if expecting Adele to be there. He- lit a cigar. 
He'd be damned if he’d walk into that apartment house 
for all the world to see! The girl must be losing her mind! 

He phoned for the chauffeur. He was picking up Terr,’ 
Hanford. He wanted one last chat with her. He had 



spoken to many people about how they would testify at the 
inquest He wanted to make sure nothing was said that 
would damage Mona — and through her, Avalon. With all 
the news coverage . . . 

He thought of the columnists and the legmen who 
would be there, most of whom were bound to have picked 
up the rumors about him and Isa. He took a deep breath, 
then went to Adele’s room and knocked. After a moment 
he opened the door. She wasn’t there. 

He walked through the house, and Lainie was in the 
kitchen, having coffee with Tess. He asked for Adele. 
Lainie didn’t answer, chewing stolidly at eggs and bacon, 
her plain face slightly flushed. Tess looked from one to the 
other and said, “Went out. That hospital thing. What’s going 
on here anyway?” Lainie’s head jerked up. “That’s not 
for you to ask!” Tess rose and walked away. Nat mur- 
mured to be careful, they’d had Tess a long time. Eyes 
down, voice thick, Lainie said, “You’ve had us a long time, 
but it doesn’t seem to make any difference.” He froze. She 
tried to resume eating and began to cry'. He went to her, 
touched her shoulder. She threw his hand away. “No! It’s 
true! I can tell!” He waited until he was certain he could 
reply in a steady voice. “You’re not a child, Lainie. You 
know . , . these things happen. It doesn’t have to end love 
between father and daughter.” 

“And between father and mother?” 

“Not there cither.” 

She smiled — a ghastly, raging thing. “You’re in for a 
surprise. You don’t know your wife and your daughter.” 
She ran from the kitchen. 

No, he didn't know them. And they didn’t know him. 
Because through all the shame and pain of this scene, he 
was still thinking of Isa. 


LARS YfYLUT 

The coroner’s inquest produced no surprise-, for Lars or 
anyone else, though it did have a few sweaty moment'.. The 
cover-up was in operation, and everyone did a little white- 
tying under oath. The only people in the overcrowded jviom 
who weren't satisfied were the reporters, por 
vultures over their hot little notebooks. They ha- ' .• 

done a pretty good job of indirect smearing, c 


Lars as “Miss Deam’s steady escort” and Terry' as her 
“confidante and constant companion.” It was intimated 
that the three had spent much time together, day and 
night, “which caused wonder among Mona’s older friends, 
including this reporter.” 

In itself, this wouldn’t have bothered Lars too much, but 
it had led to his receiving some very sick phone calls. And 
Terry was bound to be more sensitive to that sort of thing 
than he was. 

Not that he actually knew what had been happening to 
her since he’d left the hacienda Friday night, beyond what 
he’d read in the papers. Her home phone was off the 
hook. She hadn’t showed up at her office. And when he’d 
approached her as she entered the inquest room, she’d 
looked right through him, gone right by. She was followed 
by Markal, who did look at him — a look cold enough to 
freeze the Mojave in July. 

Terry was first on the stand. She said she'd gone to bed 
at eleven-thirty Friday night, but heard Mona and her 
escort, Lars Wyllit, come in sometime after twelve. Lena, 
the maid, could give the exact time. After ten or fifteen 
minutes, Mr. Wyllit had left, Mona had dismissed Lena, 
and Terry had fallen asleep. The next morning, Terry had 
finished breakfast at ten, talked for a while with Lena, 
bathed and dressed, and finally looked into Mona’s room 
to see why she was sleeping so far past her usual hour. She 
had discovered the body in the bathroom. 

The D.A. rose for questioning. “What was your posi- 
i^tion in the Dearn household?" 

The reporters came awake. 

“I was her publicist and a personal friend. She’d asked me 
to stay as her house guest until her new picture, The 
Eternal Joneses, was filmed. Mr. Markal, the studio head, 
thought it advisable, so I agreed.” 

“Can you think of anyone who might have forced Miss 
Deam to take those sleeping pills? Was there any chance 
that while you slept someone entered the bouse and com- 
mitted violence?” 

Terry said she supposed anything was possible, but all 
the doors were locked, she’d beard nothing, and there were 
no signs of violence. 

The D.A. nodded and sat down. 

Terry returned to her first-row seat beside Markal. Lars 
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tried to catch her eye. She kept her gaze firmly away from 


h ‘ Lars was called. He repeated Terry’s story, as she would 
have repeated his had he testified first. He added that Miss 
Deam had seemed somewhat depressed while they were at 
dinner and not her usual self at the Coconut Grove How- 
ever, actresses were emotional beings, and hed thought 

nothing of it. 

The D.A. asked Lars to describe his position in relation 
to the deceased. “A writer on the picture in which she was 
to star. A friend and admirer.” 

“Do you know of any reason why she should wish to take 

her own life?” 

Lars said he hadn’t been close enough to Miss Dearn to 
be privy to her innermost feelings. 

The D.A. dismissed him. 

Lena and Buddy Warnt substantiated Terry and Lars. 
Lars was sure Markal would help them find suitable em- 
ployment. 

Markal provided the motive for suicide, obviously having 
decided it was best to close this thing out once and for all 
and end at least one area of speculation. He said he had, 
with Miss Dcam’s permission, received reports from a 
psychiatrist she had visited. A tragic first marriage had 
preyed on her mind for years. “A beloved first husband” 
had been killed during a robbery, and Miss Dearn had 
blamed herself, unjustly, for not being with him at the 
time. In the manner of “many devoted Catholic wives,” 
she had been unable to forget him or to consider herself 
really free to love another — which explained the failure of 
her second and third marriages. “They foundered on 
memories of her earlier, simpler life,” Markal said quietly, 
' an d on her inability' to have children.” Despite all that 
her friends and employers could do, she was “gradually 
robbed of joy and purpose in life.” Of course, no one knew 
how strong “the desire to rejoin her one and only love” 
had become, otherwise steps would have been taken to 
^ otc ^ her. Finding herself alone on still another weekend, 
sne had ‘simply forgotten the injunction against taking 
ones own life and slipped peacefully away.” 

Hie inquest was, for all practical purposes, over. 

tW ,T try h l d united solit % behind Markal to 
thwart the press. But no matter what Markal and the 
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The rumors about ner ano niuud. uuu , , « 

before she’d dreamed of such a thing. Lars had men- 
tioned them that night of the fight at the Whiskey A Go- 
Go. But they wouldn’t have bothered her if they hadnt 
turned out to be almost true. You heard such things about 
fully half the names in Hollywood and about all the women 
who were in or past their thirties. , 

Thank goodness Markal had been frank. He had voiced 
the rumors and dismissed them. But he hadn’t dismissed 
those about Lars and Mona. He wanted confirmation from 
Terry, feeling that what she’d said Saturday morning 
indicated she knew the facts. She’d replied that shock and 
hysteria had led her to say things easily misunderstood. 
“I’ve never had reason to believe Mr. Wyllit was anything 
but a casual friend of Mona’s, Mr. MarkaL” That’s where 
thq'M left it— -but she knew Markal had spoken to Lena, 
had spoken to Jerry Storm and others. She knew he had 
made up his mind Lars had been sleeping with Mona that 
last night of her life. 

Poor Mona ... 

The phone rang, it jolted her because she’d thought it 
^was off the hook. She remembered now, she’d hung it up 
" without thinking after faking the call for Mathilde Ceste. 

It rang on and on. She raised it 
“Miss Hanford?” the brisk, voice asked. Male, but high- 
pitched, She didn’t answer. The voice said, “A thousand 
miles down, the core of the earth is molten metal. In that 
molten metal float heads. They scream through all eternity. 
Mona Deam’s head is screaming there now. Yours and 

' r™, Wyll5t ’ s ni!I be screaming there soon. Molten metal 
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occasional days of crystalline brightness. Back in White 
Plains it was early spring and beautiful. 

She hadn't allowed herself to see that beauty during her 
two-week stay. She’d been looking for answers in people. 
Now she wouldn’t expect answers, just peace — just escape 
from this town. 

People back home would be shocked at Mona Deam’s 
death, but few would experience the sense of involvement 
those in Hollywood did. By next week the subject would be 
dead, and no one except family and a few friends would 
know that the Hanford girl had been involved. She could 
answer the phone or take walks or visit relatives and feel 
perfectly safe, perfectly at ease. Which now seemed the 
most valuable, the most desirable of all human conditions. 
She could relax, rest, hibernate . . . and let time pass. Then 
she could move into the city.. Manhattan had millions of 
people, and millions of jobs. It also had old friends who 
could lead to new friends ... to a new life. 

The urge to leave was so strong she almost turned then 
and there to the parking area and her car. But she made 
herself go on to C-gate. She would do this thing right. She 
would tie up some loose ends and resign her job and say 
good-bye to her friends. 


LARS WYLLIT 

. Lars didn’t get around to visiting Terry’s office until four, 
’s agent had called. Mick Malloy was upset. When he 
Id Lars why, Lars was upset. Nat Markal had informed 
alloy that Lars wouldn’t be expected to show up at 
Avalon anymore. The contract would be honored, Markal 
had said, even though it could be broken through the 
morals clause. Markal was very cold — very cold and very 
angry. He blamed Lars for something, though he wouldn’t 
say what. “That Mona Deam thing, Lars — ” Lars said 
shut up and Mick said sure and Lars said what are you 
going to do and Mick said he’d look around for a new 
assignment and Lars said, “How about the Fox deal you 
were talking up last month?” Mick said he’d call right 
away. And then, laughing heartily, falsely, “Well, at least 
you won’t starve. You’re getting your dough for Joneses. 
That should last a while.” Lars said he intended to blow it 
all on a custom Rolls and a week in Vegas, “So get busy.” 
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He called his agent. He told him to get in touch with 
Market and make him understand it was all a pack of lies, 
rumors, no truth at all in them. Mick Malloy said he would 
try. Lars mentioned an idea he’d had for an original 
screenplay. “I'll work up a page or two outline. Why not 
try Paramount? They’re pretty active right now, aren't 
they? Maybe Green Rouse. Or Quine. How about Hawks?” 
He went on a while longer, and Mick had nothing to say. 
Absolutely nothing. “You still with me, Mick?” Mick 
said, “I’ve got someone here so I can’t talk but let’s bite a 
martini in a week or two." Lars said, “Yeah." He could 
feel the disengagement starting. If Nat Markal hated 
someone’s guts and that someone was represented by Mick 
Malloy then Mick Malloy wouldn’t be able' to sell another 
writer at Avalon even if that writer’s name was Will 
Shakespeare. 

Lars smoked cigarette after cigarette. He walked around 
his office and looked out the window at Stage 13 and at 
actors, actresses, grips and technicians breaking for the 
day. That was where The Streets at Night was finishing up 
this week. The last Sholub-Byrne production until after 
Joneses. The last Lars Wyllit script . . . 

Moe Sholub loved his work! Moe would certainly use 
him again once Joneses was finished! 

He left his office and the lot before he could think that 
through. He drove to Santa Monica and a pseudo-hippie 
bar where the action started early. He had a few enchiladas 
and danced with a wom broad who kept feeling his thigh 
and saying, “Youth is all hardness. Want to come to my 
place and drink hundred-year-old brandy?" He knocked 
down a big kid at nine-thirty and was thrown out. Starting 
up the Triumph, his chest began to ache. He belched and 
told himself it was those lousy enchiladas. He went to 
Malibu and an expensive fish house and ate a little and 
drank a lot and took a girl away from a heavyset guy in a 
yachting cap by talking opportunities in movies. The guy 
shrugged and walked out- Lars was disappointed. He’d 
wanted the fight more than the girl. But she was a doll and 
he took her to his place and they showered together. She 
really flipped, but that wasn’t enough tonight. He took her 
home and went to the Strip and drove around — and then 
realized nothing was going to be magic tonight. 



It was finally over. He bad tried everything. He turned 
away and in lieu of falling to his knees said, “You can’t be 
giving up your work in movies?” 

“I think my work in movies stinks.” 

He went to the door, numb all over. She said, “You 
should know that Markal really has it in for you. I’m afraid 
you’re the goat. If you could speak to him, get him to 
stop feeling you’re responsible for Mona's death — ” 

“If I can’t stop you, how can I stop him?” 

He went to his office, exchanging cracks with several 
people along the way — people who looked at him with 
spite or envy, people who would watch with interest or 
amusement as he was destroyed. Because he was the boy 
maniac. Because he was the man with the specialty act. 
Because he was long overdue for his lumps. - 

He closed the door behind him, the grin still on his lips, 
and moved to the desk and sank into his chair. The grin 
began to fade, but he brought it up to full bright and 
picked up the phone. He leaned back and put his feet on 
the desk and said, “Nat Markal’s office, you gorgeous 
telephonic creature you.” The switchboard girl laughed, 
and then he was speaking to Bertha and no ducking out on 
the issue. “Mr. Markal, please. Larson Wyllit calling.” She 
hesitated for only the briefest instant, but it was enough. 
He knew what was going to happen. “I’m sorry, Mr. Wyllit 
Mr. Markal left instructions — ’’ She paused, as if hoping he 
would get her off the hook. He said nothing. “Have., you 
spoken with your agent today?” He said he had and that 
. was why he wished to speak to Mr. Markal; it was all a 
|silly mistake. She said, “Yes, well. I’ll give him your 
"message.’’ And that was that. 

He smoked a cigarette, trying to think of what to do, 
and there was nothing, absolutely nothing. He had slept 
with Mona Dearn and Terry Hanford in the same house on 
the same night — the last night of Mona Dearn’s life — and 
it had become public suspicion if not public knowledge — 
a twisted, distorted.suspicion but there it was, not much 
more shocking than the truth. It had also become an 
affront to Nat Markal and Avalon and a blow to the 
dignity and prestige of The Eternal Joneses — at least in 
Markal’s mind. And every time the Emperor thought of 
Mona Dearn he would blame his whipping boy, Lars 
Wyllit, and there was nothing Lars Wyllit could do about 
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it No way of changing Terry and no way of changing 
MarkaL 

He called his agent. He told him. to get in touch with 
Markal and make him understand it was all a pack of lies, 
rumors, no truth at all in them. Mick Malloy said he would 
try. Lars mentioned an idea he’d had for an original 
screenplay. “I’ll work up a page or two outline. Why not 
try Paramount? They’re pretiy active right now, aren’t 
they? Maybe Green Rouse. Or Quine. How about Hawks?” 
He went on a while longer, and Mick had nothing to say. 
Absolutely nothing. “You still with me, Mick?” Mick 
said, “I’ve got someone here so I can’t talk but let’s bite a 
martini in a week or two.” Lars said, “Yeah.” He could 
feel the disengagement starting. If Nat Markal hated 
someone’s guts and that someone was represented by Mick 
Malloy then Mick Malloy wouldn't be able' to sell another 
writer at Avalon even if that writer’s name was Will 
Shakespeare. 

Lars smoked cigarette after cigarette. He walked around 
his office and looked out the window at Stage 13 and at 
actors, actresses, grips and technicians breaking for the 
day. That was where The Streets at Night was finishing up 
this week. The last Sholub-Byrne production until after 
Joneses. The last Lars Wyllit script . . . 

Moe Sholub loved his work! Moe would certainly use 
him again once Joneses was finished! 

He left his office and the lot before he could think that 
through. He drove to Santa Monica and a pseudo-hippie 
bar where the action started early. He had a few enchiladas 
and danced with a worn broad who kept feeling his thigh 
and saying, “Youth is all hardness. Want to come to my 
place and drink hundred-year-old brandy?” He knocked 
down a big kid at nine-thirty and was thrown out. Starting 
up the Triumph, his chest began to ache. He belched and 
told himself it was those lousy enchiladas. He '-vent to 
Malibu and an expensive fish house and ate a little an 
drank a lot and took a girl away from a heavyset guy in a 
yachting cap by talking opportunities in movies. I le gu> 
shrugged and walked out. Lars was disappoints • 
wanted the fight more than the girl. But she was a to _ . ... 
he took her to his place and they shower 
really flipped, but that wasn’t enough to r ... *- 

home and went to the Strip and drove, 
realized nothing was going to be magic ^ 



ne went into uino s anu put away as much booze as 
ssible before they closed. He came out, juiced to the 
rs, and stumbled into a phone booth and dialed Terry, 
isy signal. 

He drove home and got into bed. He was numb with 
:ohol. There was no pain in his chest, but the fear of 
ath was on him. Just as in Watts, he felt he was being 
irdered. He lay curled in a tight knot and shook. He .was 
ing to show up at Avalon as if nothing had happened, 
arkal had acted in the heat of the moment, in the heat 
this lousy day. Terry too. She wasn’t leaving, and Markal 
isn’t going to destroy him. Both would change tomorrow. 
And even if they didn’t change, why lie here shaking? 
us was a town full of broads. And a town full of studios. 
He laughed. Broads weren’t Terry. And who in Holly- 
>od wanted to antagonize Nat Markal? And even if you 
uld find one such, why would he want a writer whose 
rsonal rep stank to high heaven? 

He almost got up again. He almost started for the door 
d Nat Markal's home and a confrontation that would 
her see Markal convinced or one of them dead. Terry 
id the movie business stank and seemed happy to give it 
k He knew it was everything good in his life. If he lost 

He reached for the lamp table and his off-the-cradle 
one. He depressed the buttons for a dial tone and 
lied Terry again, just to be doing something, just to stop 
inking. Busy signal. He hung up, and almost immediately 
e phone rang. He grabbed it, and the woman’s voice said, 
5 this Izzy Worshofsky?” He slammed it back down 
ain and wanted to talk to someone and decided he would 
11 Chuck Halpert and ask how things were going. So it 
is four a.m. So what? He’d think of excuses once a 
iman voice was in his ear. He raised the phone and there 
is no dial tone and the woman said, “Is this — ” He 
rsed and hung up, but as long as she didn't hang up, 
r connection to his phone would remain unbroken. Lousy 
ipid telephone system! 

His brain was full of fireworks and he was almost insane 
th rage and fear, and to top it all his chest began to ache, 
:ust already!” he shouted. 

Surprisingly, it did. It finally did. The pain was un- 
lievablc and he screamed and Hailed at the phone and 
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.. , ,* j t n ctwik and the woman’s voice said, “Is 

this Izzv Worshofsky?” He made sounds and fell into a red 
bole that began to blacken toward the bottom. The woman 
old “You’re not frightening me with those crazy sounds. 

gefyou-” couldn’t hold onto the 

phone and the darkness grew thick and cold and he spoke 
L it, asking his mother to find him and Terry to find 

k* i n a brief instant of clarity, he said, or thought he said, 
“Now why did I let people worry me so?” 


HAT MARKAL 

On Wednesday, April 28, one week from the day he’d 
arrived in Los Angeles, Dave Sankin finally phoned Nat 
Markal at the office. Markal was speaking to Tim Stern, 
his stockbroker, who had flown in with every share of 
Avalon common he’d been able to buy. It wasn’t nearly 
enough for what Markal had in mind, and Stem was 
saying the obvious — that others were buying firstest with 
the mostest “Only Sankin has enough for a controlling 
interest, Nat—” And that’s when the call came through. 

Stern went outside and sat down near Bertha and re- 
marked that the Emperor wasn’t looking his old regal 
self. “He’s had problems,” Bertha muttered. “Certain 
people . . . you have no idea the lengths to which they’ll 
go. The lies — ” 'She stopped then. She wouldn’t be caught 
dead repeating such_ things about Mr. Markal. She knew 
him better than that. He was a moral man, a good man, 
a man fighting to produce the greatest of all motion pic- 
tures while small minds, jealous and vicious minds, thought 
only of dollars and cents and sought to tear him down. 
Well, now that Dave Sankin was in touch, they would fail! 
She was certain Nat could convince his old friend ..." 
Markal and Sankin went through the amenities. 

“I’m fine, David. And you?” 

Fine, fine. Little touch of bursitis, but otherwise fine " 
He sounded nervous. “Meant to return your calls but 
Juhe was under the weather and then she wanted to see her 
friends m San Francisco and . . . well, here I am. ” 
t Let shave lunch today” 

“I, ub, have another appointment" 



The amenities ended. “What is it, Dave? Why are you 
ivoiding me? I told you about those rumors, didn’t 1? Is 
here anything else bothering you?” 

“No, of course not, what could be bothering me?” 

“Then let’s get together. I want to start shooting Joneses 
donday. I’ve got someone for Mona’s role. Just have to 
inalize the terms.” 

“Better wait,” Sankin muttered. 

“Wait? Why should I?”. 

Sankin didn’t answer. 

“I’m coming to the hotel, Dave.” 

“If you wish. I’d better warn you that Julie found out 
ibout the rumors. You know how fond she is of Adele. 
ihe’s very upset.” 

“Then come here.” 

Again Sankin was silent. 

“I'm going to make you an offer, Dave. You’re nervous 
n the Avalon service. I’m going to take some common 
>ff your hands. Give you points. I know how tight things 
ire for you right now. This’ll allow you some breathing 
pace." 

“No good, Nat.” 

“What?” Suddenly he knew. He’d suspected all week and 
low he knew. But he told himself it was impossible. Dave 
vouldn’t do such a thing. “You haven’t sold to anyone 
:lse? Not without giving me first crack? You wouldn’t cut 
ny throat that way?” 

“1 never wanted this crazy picture!” Sankin shouted. 
‘From the beginning I begged you. I pleaded. I told you 

didn't like it and Julie didn’t like it — ” 

“Keep your wife out of this. Act like a professional for 
>nce.” 

“I think a good deal of my wife’s opinions, whatever you 
lappen to think of yours! And everyone agrees with her! 
‘Jot just Olive and Sol and Ron, but Devon and Grayson 
md Moe Sholub and — and everyone! Big people and little 
teople. Baiglen doesn’t like it and Charabond doesn’t like 
t and the TV people don’t like it. No one likes it! Only 
ou like it and you’re not trustworthy anymore, lying 
bout the cost of that overblown set and playing games in 
he street like a maniac! And even without that, one opinion 
gainst all the others — ” He was screaming now, having 
worked himself into a fury to deliver the shameful news, 
the news he couldn’t have delivered in cold blood. "Have I 
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sold any stock? You bet I have! Half my holdings to Lou 
Grayson! And Soloway is taking a little more and so is 
Besser and one day I'll get out of this lousy business!.! ve 
had it! I trust a man with my life’s blood and he— 

Markal hung up and sat absolutely still, thinking. Then 
he buzzed for Bertha. The moment she entered she asked, 
“What is it, Mr. Markal? Are you ill?” 

He shook his head. “1 want you to call a meeting for 
seven this evening. All those concerned with Joneses . 
Same as the first meeting, but with the addition of Olive 
Dort and the stars. Get on the phone right away. Reach 
them. Send telegrams if you have to. Use the word urgent. 
And get my lawyer." 

Bertha rushed out. Nat waited for the buzz, then asked 
Steve Bliss to come to the office. A proxy fight was in the 
making. Matter of life and death. Start thinking on the way 


over. 

Bliss asked what was the situation on Dave Sankin. “Is he 
sitting this one out?" 

“Half his stock is in the enemy camp." 

Bliss sighed. 

“Maybe all.” 

“Then why should I rush, Nat? We’ve discussed this 
possibility before. With Sankin neutral, you might be able 
to tick Olive in a proxy fight. With Sankin on Olive’s side, 
it’s hopeless and there’U be no proxy fight. You’ll merely be 
voted out in an executive meeting. The bylaws plainly 
state — ■” 


Nat Markal knew the bylaws and knew his position 
seemed hopeless, but he also knew something Bliss didn’t 
know— he still had a fighting chance. First he had to get 
them all here in this office, where they could feel the 
weight of his personality and power (even if it was only 
a memory of power). Then he had to talk. And talk and 
talk! He had to frighten those who held stock and could 
lose money with poor management; and they included 
Sankin, who still had half his life’s earnings in Avalon 
common. He had to encourage those who still believed in 
him and had beep stampeded by Olive and Sol; and they 
he was sure, again included Sankin. Enough forceful and 
convincing words and he would awaken hidden reserves 
of goodwill in at least half of those present, split the ranks 
of those aligned against him, stalemate his enemies lone 
enough to gam a few weeks time. ® 



Even a few days would be enough, because he held one 
more ace. That Washington set If he could shoot the 
burning of Washington, Avalon would be committed to the 
extent of two million dollars! If he could shoot the burning 
of Washington with a thousand extras as British and a 
thousand extras as citizens, Avalon would have taken a 
giant step toward producing The Eternal Joneses. Then 
Olive, Sol and Besser would find themselves alone. Then 
Sankin, Grayson, Devon and the others would fear chang- 
ing management in midstream. 

He had a lot to do and practically no time to do it in. 
He phoned Tyrone Chalze’s office, his home, and finally got 
him at his tennis club. He said, “This is off the record, 
Ty,” and told him what he wanted. Chalze murmured, 
“No stars?" Nat said, “We’ll work them in later. Right now 
all I want is the burning of Washington, the big scene, with 
all the extras. Can you have everything ready by to- 
morrow?" Chalze laughed. Nat said, “The British did it in 
twenty-four hours, why can’t you?” Chalze said, “I’m of 
Austrian stock." Nat said, “You told me you’d already 
mapped out a shooting plan. And I don’t expect perfection 
— just lots of balls.” Chalze was quiet “Are you with me, 
Ty?” Chalze said, “Always, Nat.” Nat said, “Good. Then 
we shoot tomorrow night. Talk to Pen Guilfoyle. Tell him 
exactly what you'll need. I’U call first so he won’t start 
screaming.” 

He called Guilfoyle. The casting director was shocked. 
“But costumes — ” 

“Pay whatever is necessary. Do whatever is necessary. 
Make deals with every studio in town. Redcoat uniforms 
are rotting in half a dozen warehouses, not counting the 
private costumers.” 

“But so many extras by tomorrow afternoon! And how 
to get them fitted and ready — ” 

“What did the Seabees say during the war, Pen? ‘The 
difficult we do immediately. The impossible takes a little 
longer.’ So you’ve got a little longer.” Guilfoyle began 
another “but.” Nat said, “Do it, Pen!" and hung up. 

He called Sankin. Julie answered. He asked for Dave. 
Her voice frigid, she said, “He’s in the shower.” 

“Then get him out of the shower.” 

Sankin was on a moment later. 

“Calmly, Dave, calmly. It’s your stock and you have 
the right to do as you wish with it But remember that you 


still have considerable holdings, no use cmung ou j- 
nose to spite me. You’ll want to protect your investment. I 
can teU you it’s in danger. Mine too. That’s why I m calhng 
a meeting for tonight. Promise you’ll come. 

Sankin muttered, “What’s the point? 

“For old time’s sake, Dave.” 

Sankin sighed. “Well — ” . , 

Nat said, “Thanks,” and hung up. He lit a cigar and 
strode to the center of the office and paced the blue tile 
circle — the Emperor at bay, but strong again, sure again. 
He’d make it! He’d show them all! 

He returned to the desk and called Isa, giving the switch- 
board his name. She said, “Bertha already reached me. 
What’s it all about?” He ignored the question. “1 want you 
to know I’ve come to a decision about us. We’re going to 
see each other again.” 

“Really?” She was very cool. “After you didn’t show up 


Friday — " 

“I couldn’t. Things have been happening. I’ve been work- 
ing night and day. But now my mind is made up.” 

“Glad to hear it. Make up your mind about something 
else too. I won’t sneak around anymore.” 

“We’ll discuss what you will or won’t do after the 
meeting tonight.” 

He left the office. He drove the Imperial to the back of 
the lot and the Washington set The workmen were gone; 
it was completed. Buildings and bridges and wharfs and 
ships filled every available foot of space. It had cost one 
million four hundred thousand, but he wouldn’t tell them 
that tonight No, not until it was burned and all that re- 
mained was the film in the cans. 

He walked past the President’s House, then stopped as 
he came behind the realistic building and saw the huse 
stack of pipes and burners. Far too many to be leftovers. 
Far too many to be anything but those he h2d o -dreri 
installed. 


But he’d seen them installed! He’d checked o±7 = -=-> 
ago and every building .. . 

He hurried around the front and up the siri- i - 
voice said, “Hey! What’re you doing there?” 

He tamed. I: was a uniformed gusri *— ere — - 

wasn’t the gray of Avalon Securin' He ^ 

doing here?" 5 " — - — - — 

a.-e guar— came up the stairs, a wide. 



a pugnacious look on his face. Nat quickly said, “I’m Mr. 
MarkaL You’d better learn who your superiors are if you 
want to last here.” 

The man stopped. “Sorry. Go right in, Mr. Markal.” But 
his expression didn’t change much, and he startled Nat with 
a sudden, shrill whistle. 

Nat turned to the door. He heard the man behind him 
and then another man running toward them. He opened the 
door and stepped inside. The paneling and drapes and 
furniture were there. The table set for Dolley Madison’s 
dinner party was there. Everything was there — except the 
tank in the corner and the pipe and the burners. 

“Who ordered the tank — ” he began, and saw the 
second guard, and waited while the shorter, older man came 
up and handed him a large .brown envelope. Inside was a 
copy of a restraining order enjoining “Nat Markal, the 
management of Avalon and their employees from burning 
or in any other way demolishing, damaging or changing 
the motion picture set of Washington, D.C., circa 1814...” 
There was more, but he didn’t bother reading it. He held 
out the envelope. “It’s yours,” the second guard said. Nat 
nodded and waited. The second guard said, “All right,” to 
the first and they went out, leaving Nat Markal alone. 

He looked at the envelope and his face twisted and he 
threw it away. He put a fresh cigar in his mouth and chewed 
it and looked around. Not so smart after all, Emperor Nat. 
Olive had trumped him. Court order and private guards 
v and before he could counter with his own legal maneuvers 
’ \ he’d be out on his can. 

He lit the cigar, then looked at the lighter. The flame 
/ burned brightly in the dim interior of the President’s House. 
He walked toward a drapery-covered window, the flame in 
his hand. Thick, rich, realistic draperies, made to burn, 
as was everything in this house and on this set. 

He stopped in front of the drapes. He held out the flame 
and his breath came quickly and his hand trembled. Then, 
quite suddenly, he put the fighter away. No actors, no 
cameras, nothing to be gained. Revenge for its own sake 
wasn’t in Emperor Nat Markal’s bag. 

Besides, there was still the meeting tonight. He could 
still win out, still buy himself some time. And with enough 
time he could lift the restraining order and shoot the 
burning three days from now, a week from now 
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* * • 


BERTHA KRAUS 


Bertha had set up the meeting exactly as she had last 
October-but how differently it all turned out! At seven- 
thirty only four people had arrived: Isa Yee, Charles 
Halpert, Pen Guilfoyle and Cole Staley. Even Tyrone 
Chalze had deserted the sinking ship. Guilfoyle said the 
director had called him ail right, but not to talk about 
extras and costumes. Chalze had said, “Forget Markal s 
instructions and go home to bed. In the morning you 11 
have a different boss.” Guilfoyle, smiling, admitted he d 
made another deal months ago, and was only waiting for 
the right time to leave Avalon. That constituted his loyalty 


and courage. 

As for Staley, he was glum but not really worried. He 
had resisted retirement for two years and when dismissal 
came would go on half-salary. 

Halpert looked stunned. 

Isa Yee, who had more to lose than most, was perfectly 
composed. Bertha watched her chatting quietly with Hal- 
pert. The Eurasian barely glanced at Markal, and he 
certainly hadn’t paid her any particular attention. 

Filthy lies! 

She turned her attention to Markal. He was finished. 
Bertha knew that now. So did Markal himself. The frenetic 
energy that had driven him all day was gone. He slouched 
in his chair, chewing his cigar. 

Bertha fought back sudden tears. The injustice of it all! 
A great man and a great picture going down the drain for 
no reason other than maliciousness and power politics. 
They had used false rumors to defeat him . 

Now she understood what Olive had been doing at the 
first meeting. Now she saw how ruthless and clever Odel 
Dort’s widow was. 


They sat around. Markal seemed half-asleep. It was a 
quarter to eight and no one else was going to com<> It 
was time to do something, say something. Bertha rose from 
her chair and went to the desk. “Mr. Markal” He roused 
himself, looked up at her. “I think vou’d better 
schedule the meeting. Something seems to have orev-n^ 
tfat, others from coming.” * 

He smiled faintly. 
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Poor man! She wanted to reach out and touch him, 
itroke away the tired lines, tell him she knew how good he 
.vas, how right he was. 

“Thank you, Bertha. You’ll come with me, won’t you? 
tVhen I set up shop again?” 

“Of course, Mr. Markal!” Her heart raced. “And you’ll 
lo The Eternal Joneses someday, wait and see!” 

“I doubt it. I doubt if anyone will do it, ever.” He 
straightened and spoke to the others. “Thank you for 
coming. As you see, we're alone.” He paused. “By to- 
morrow, everyone will know that The Eternal Joneses has 
seen canceled and Nat Markal is no longer associated 
with Avalon Pictures. You know tonight.” He paused 
again, as if trying to make this last speech impressive in 
some way, meaningful in some way . . . and there was no 
way. “I appreciate . . . I’ll remember your courtesy in 
coming here. If at any time in the future I can be of 
help — ” He made a little gesture. “Good night.” 

Bertha hurried out, afraid she would disgrace herself 
with tears. She sat down at her desk, fumbling with papers, 
with letters, with business that no longer made sense. She 
heard Markal speaking softly, and then the Eurasian girl 
came out, followed by Staley and Guilfoyle. Markal called 
to her to come back in with her steno book. He was sitting 
an the bench beside Halpert, and said, “I want you to make 
note of the following, Bertha. I’m asking Mr. Halpert to 
complete The Eternal Joneses and I’m contracting to 
purchase it as a private individual, unconnected with 
Avalon Pictures. If they want to hold onto the script — ” 
He smiled at Halpert. “But they won’t. They have to begin 
production within a year of submission. I wrote that into 
the contract to protect myself against stalling tactics. 
Otherwise, rights revert to you, Charles. And -knowing 
Olive, she’ll jump at the chance to put that seventy-live 
thousand back in the hopper and wipe out the last re- 
maining memory of my project. Either way, I want that 
script — now or in a year. How soon can you finish it?” 

Halpert still seemed in a state of shock. “A month. 
Ihree weeks if I — ” 

“Get it to me at my home in three weeks and there’ll be 
l ten-thousand-dollar bonus.” 

“Are you going to produce it yourself?” 

Markal shook his head. “No one man, no matter how 
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wealthy he thinks he is, can do Joneses. It could wipe me 
out, and I’m not about to be wiped out,” 

‘Then why?” t 

“In the next few months you’re going to hear that 
Joneses was a terrible mistake. You’re going to read things 
about bad script and poor casting and Markal’s loss of 
managerial magic. They’ve got a studio now and they’ll 
plant what they want all over the place.” He stood up. 
“But we’re going to murder them. We’re going to give 
the trade and the critics and everybody with access to the 
public the chance to judge for themselves.” He smiled at 
their blank looks. “A postmortem attack. A dead man 
striking back. I’m going to publish your script, Charles. 
I’m going to give the copies away. A few thousand, in 
just the right places.” 

Halpert said, “Are you sure that’s wise? Maybe it’s not 
as good — ” 

“Don’t doubt yourself,” Markal snapped. “It’s the 
best!” They shook hands and Halpert left and Markal 
looked around. “Well, that’s it. Get hold of Cherrins, the 
decorator who worked on this office. I’ll want everything 
taken out — ’’ 

He went on, giving Bertha final instructions, then walked 
to the door. “If you really decide to stay with me — ” 

“I’ve already decided, Mr. Markal.” 

“I don’t know exactly what I’m going to do, but I’ll 
certainly need a secretary. Stay on here until I contact you. 
If they let you go, don’t worry. You’ll be on my payroll.” 
He waved and was gone. 

Bertha went to the outer office and began transcribing 
the shorthand notes. She felt better now. She would remain 
with Nat Markal. A smaller, more intimate operation. He 
would show them what he could do, and she would help 
him. Together, they would make Avalon sorry . . . 

The phone rang. It was Adele Markal. “He left just a 
moment ago, Mrs. Markal. Is it important?” 

There was a pause, then, “Yes.” 

Bertha said to hold on, she would see if she could catch 
him in the parking lot. Adele began to say that was too 
much, but Bertha was already on her way. Nothing was 
loo much for Nat Markal. 

It was dim and silent in the hall, all the offices closed 
tor the night. She came out into a soft evening and hurried 


the parking area, its headlights slicing toward C-gate, but 
the studio Imperial was still in its reserved spot. She began 
to run, then slowed, realizing that he hadn’t started the 
engine. She came up on the passenger’s side, beginning to 
smile, about to give him her message. And stopped. 

She didn’t know where the light was coming from — the 
sky or the lamp post near the South Building or the dash- 
board — but it was enough. She saw them, Nat Markal and 
Isa Yee. Nat Markal was kissing the Eurasian, and one hand 
was under her dress. Nat Markal was oblivious to every- 
thing, and she heard his raspy breath through the open 
window. s 

She walked away. She reached the office and heard her- 
self weeping. 

It war true . All the filth was true . 

She felt cheated. She had believed he was different, 
better, a great and good man. He had cheated her. 

She regained control and went to the phone. “He's 
already left, Mrs. Markal." 

Adele said, “Oh. Was he . . . alone?” 

Bertha spoke brightly, cheerfully. “No. I believe he was 
with Miss Yee.” 

Adele said, “Thank you,” and the line clicked. 

Bertha sat still a while. She had work to do. She didn’t 
do it. Let someone else do it. She was through being Nat 
Markal’s secretary. She would go home. 

But she - didn’t move. Mother was home. Complaining 
age and approaching death was home. Television and 
canasta and hot cocoa was home. 

She didn’t know where to go. There was no place for 
her to go. Markal had cheated her of everything! Markal 
had cheated her of her last remaining dream! 

She opened her bottom drawer and reached for her bag. 
She saw the pink message slip. George Doherty had called 
while she'd been out to lunch. She hadn’t had a chance to 
call him back. George was a plain and unexciting man, 
George had seemed pitiful and a little ridiculous and she’d 
been too busy for him. 

Too busy doing what? Dreaming of a man who didn’t 
know she was alive? A man who classified her with his 
desk and telephone? 

George would be home by now. She checked her personal 
directory and dialed. George answered, his voice dull and 
quiet. She said, “This is Bertha." His voice changed. “That 
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was some season we Ram fans endured, wasnt in nc 
talked and talked. He no longer seemed pitiful and a 
little ridiculous. He seemed warm and pleasant. Then he 
cleared his throat and became a mumbler again. “Guess 
it’s too late for a bite to eat, isn’t it?” She said, “Not for we 
movie people. I’m still at the office.” He was silent a mo- 
ment “Could I pick you up?” She said, “Sure,” and he said, 
“Fifteen minutes!” and hung up as if afraid she would 
change her mind. 

She used her mirror and makeup and was glad she’d worn 
her good green suit. She tidied the desk, went to the door of 
Markal’s office and looked around, her long face solemn. 
Then she flicked the switch, sending the paneled walls and 
antique chairs and ancient tiles into darkness, turned her 
back on it and walked out to wait for George Doherty. 


CHARLEY HALPERT 


Charley got to work as soon as he entered his apartment. It 
wasn’t the ten-thousand-dollar bonus; with what his taxes 
would be this year, he wouldn’t realize very much from 
that. It was wanting to finish. It was also wanting to avoid 
thoughts of his father and the concept of failure being a 
Halpert tradition. How could he consider himself a failure 
with all the money he’d made and Markal so certain people 
would flip over the script? 

But nothing produced. Nothing on the screen. Nothing 
but finger exercises for a few people. All rehearsal and 
never a performance. 


The phone interrupted him twice within fifteen minutes. 
First it was Ben Kalik. Ben had heard the news. He wasn’t 
particularly concerned. Tough and all that . . . but two 
people were interested in Charley’s apartment-house novel. 
Five Doors. A name Charley didn’t recognize at Twentieth 
Century-Fox, and Moe Sholub at Avalon. “It’ll go to 
whoever closes first at seventy-five gees for the book and 
one hundred for you to script it” Charley had given up 
quesuoning the astronomical figures. He neither believed 
nor disbelieved. It had happened with Joneses; it could 
happen with Five Doors. He just couldn’t get involved in 
speculation right now. He said great and he’d be ready in 
about a month. “A month? Why not tomorrow?” He ex- 
p ained about Markal wanting the script completed. Kalik 
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made a sound ot derision. "He'll never ao it. un, he's 
good for the dough and you go ahead and make him 
lappy because he’ll be around this business one way or 
mother for some time yet But publish a script and send 
It out? Malarky. He’ll forget all that once he stops burning. 
He’ll tuck it away among the other unfilmed scripts every 
producer gathers. Now about Five Doors — ” He wanted to 
:alk further about Fox and Sholub and how he wouldn’t go 
under a hundred-fifty “gees" for the package, but Charley 
,vas edgy and said so and Kalik said sure, he understood, 
md get ready for some real action soon. 

Charley had barely sat down at the typewriter when he 
ras summoned back to the hall phone. It was Cheryl. Jim 
lad drunk a lot tonight, and she could come over. Without 
lesitating, he said, “I’m sorry, honey. Not tonight and not 
for a while.” He explained about Joneses and that he 
.vanted to work and work and work. She was silent. He 
;aid, “Don’t get sensitive. I’m going to do this thing in 
wo to three weeks. I’m going to finish it in one headlong 
rush. I feel I have to, or I might not finish it at all. Then 
ve’ll sneak you away from your job and spend a day in the 
mountains, jumping in and out of bed.” She said all right, 
subdued, and he said he was sorry but that devil Failure 
,vas riding his back again. She said she couldn’t see where 
my failure on his part was involved. He said, “Well, let 
ne work it out." 

And he did. He worked until his shoulders tightened and 
ais eyes blurred and no amount of coffee helped. He wanted 
:o talk to someone about the Vietnam scenes and went 
:o the hall and called Lars Wyllit’s number for the third or 
fourth time that week. Still no answer. He wondered if it 
ras true that Markal had bounced Wyllit off the picture. 

Not that it made any difference now. Joneses was dead, 
^nd why bother with the corpse? 

He got back to the typewriter and worked three more 
lours and then fell into bed, pulling off his shoes and pants 
rnd shirt. 

This was what his life would be for the next two or three 
veeks. He would finish The Eternal Joneses as he had 
finished his first and best novel, slaving away day and night 
and living the action and forgetting everything else. 

He tried to get up and change from sweat-soaked under- 
wear into fresh pajamas, but exhaustion gripped him and 
he fell back and slept, 
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NAT MARXAL 


Nat Markal took Isa to a motel in San Gabriel. They stayed 
until three a.M., and while he wasn’t satisfied with her 
attitude, her responses, he felt she would change once she 
understood just bosv deeply he felt, just how sincere he 
was in his decision to continue seeing her in spite of every- 
thing. She wanted to talk about Joneses, about his plans 
for future operations, but he put her off and took her home 
and went home himself. 

It was after four when he entered the kitchen, thinking 
of a cold beer— and Adele was sitting there, fully dressed, 
reading a magazine. Startled, he stopped in the doorway, 
then began to say something about a late meeting. “Yes,” 
she said, “with Isa Yee. I’m leaving you, Nat. Lainie, 
Mother and I are going to New York tomorrow. I’ll file for 
divorce through Roger Chennen. You can talk to him if 
you wish. I expect half of everything in your . . . our 
estate. That’s California’s community property law, you 
know. The Napoleonic Code. If you try to fight me, I have 
a full set of those infra-red pictures, and Olive assures me 
I can call on her for other evidence." She rose, a cold, hard 
stranger. “Good-bye, Nat” 

He wasn’t unprepared for this moment He had planned 
for it had things to say, arguments that would sway her, 
tactics that would delay her. 

He was prepared with speeches touching on the dif- 
ferences between love and lust. Pleas for understanding 
of a man’s weakness. Reminders of their years together, 
their travails and triumphs. And finally his need for her, 
and their common desire not to hurt Lainie. 

He said nothing. He let her walk out of the room, and 
out of his life, without trying to stop her. It shocked him. It 
must also have shocked her, because she came back to 
strike at him. 


“One thing,” she said, face set “One thing you’ll find out 
very soon. 1 You’ve thrown away everything you worked for 
everything you dreamed of. Respect, Nat That’s what von 
wanted more than money. Respect, admiration, reputation. 
Thats gone. And soon you’ll be alone. All alone. Tbo-~e 
v.oiuen . . . they'11 use you and forget you. And scmedav 



'ou’Il grow old and sick and crawl into a comer to die like 
in animal.” 

He laughed. What she was saying frightened him and so 
le stopped her with laughter. “The industry could have 
ised you in the old days, Adele. When Odel was making 
hose East Lynne melodramas. Next you’ll have me 
tumbling down Skid Row — ” 

She left again, for good this time. He had his beer. He 
/as still frightened. But he thought of Isa, and the fear 
zent away. Old things were coming to an end. New things 
vere beginning. 

He went to the garage and got the Ferrari. Let them 
ollow him now. Let them take pictures and make notes, 
le was going to spend the night with Isa, at her apartment, 
le was going to’ spend all his nights with Isa! 

She let him in, confused and sleepy, wearing rumpled 
lajamas. “What is it?" she mumbled. He apologized for the 
lour, then told her to wash her face and sit down with him. 
They had to talk. 

Her eyes cleared. “I don’t have to wash my face. I’m 
iwake. YVhat is it?” 

He drew her down on the couch. He smiled at her. “You 
>nce said there was only one way for us to continue seeing 
:ach other. Do you remember?” 

She frowned. He said, “Marriage. That’s what you said. 

laughed. You were angry with me. Rightly so. But at the 
ime . . . well, everything’s changed. I’m getting a divorce. 

can ask you — ” 

She stood up. She went to a telephone table and got 
omething and came back. It was a sheet of paper with a 
lotation scribbled on it in Isa’s spidery hand. He had 
rouble making it out He muttered, “Universal ready . . . 
omething, something, contract.” 

“Universal ready to talk big contract,” she said. ‘Terry 
itorm and I had lunch on Monday. With Mona gone, I’m 
'ery important to him. He said I should write this down 
ind think of it. He felt you were going to make me some 
ort of offer and he didn’t want me to take it. He’s been 
vorking hard, trying to get a commitment from Universal, 
le knew you were finished at Avalon, though he didn’t 
mow just when it would become official. He wants me to 
jet away from you and Avalon. He feels — ” 

Nat stood up. “What difference does it make what he 
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m'Tufcf Isa 1 * To become Mrs. "Nat Mrtall What has that 
got to do with Jerry Storm? He gets no commission on your 

“Soiled. “True. And it would hurt. He could retire 
on Iris percentage of all your millions. 

He stared at her. . 

She tilted her head to one side. “You’re not gomg to act 
shocked, are you, Nat? It wouldn’t suit you. If I married 
you, could you convince yourself it was for love?” She 
looked him in the eye, and his stare wavered and fell 
away. “I never talked love, Nat. I talked career and serving 
your needs as you served mine. I couldn’t do a complete 
about-face and spout romance. I’m not a good enough 
actress for that. Marriage would have to be on the old 
basis — serving each other’s needs.” 

He sat down again. He didn’t look at her. She left the 
room and when she came back she was wearing a bath- 
robe and carrying a glass. She gave him the glass, and he 
sipped it. Brandy. He drank it the way good brandy should 
never be drunk, at a gulp. He reached for cigars and had 
none. He nodded. “All right Love can come later.” 

Her smile was broader this time, closer to laughter this 
time. He managed a quick smile of his own. “Hack line. I 
know. But ... it can happen.” 

“Then you’re asking me to marry you without love? 
You understand I’ll be half-owner of whatever Nat Markal 
has, and if we break up later I’ll expect that half to go with 
me? You’re willing to risk millions — ” 

“Can’t you stop talking about money l" 

She laughed. She covered her mouth with her hand and 
tried to stop and couldn’t. She turned her back and bent 
and laughed, kept laughing until he stood up and spun her 
around and shook her and shouted, “Shut up! I’m asking 
you to marry me and I’ll take whatever chances I have to 

nowr ^ dCar? ^ ^ enough? Can we make Plans 


Her laughter was gone. She turned her head first to one 
side, then the other, looking at her shoulders, where his 

r fe • 2 , n - Ppm ? her - She said > “ Don, ‘ ■ . . do . . . 

e cs lt , so . mteasel y be actually jumped back. Her 

Whh red h- h bU §e ‘ Her L iv0ry face was deeply tinged 
\uth red. He began to say he was sorry, but she cut him 
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lort. “Don’t ever put your hands on me again. Don’t ever 
ome near me again." 

He could understand sudden anger. He had shaken her 
1 sudden anger himself. But not what she was saying. 
Our marriage — ’’ 

“Marriage? Not for ten million! Not for .a hundred 
lillion! Not for anything on earth! Spend every day and 
very night with a fat old — ” 

“That’s enough,” he whispered, frightened. 

But it wasn’t enough. Her lips were flecked with spittle 
nd her mouth twisted and her neck corded. He began to 
lrn away, to run from her. 

“Fat white bastard! Jelly-belly! Disgusting old fay! 
melly tub of lard!” 

He got the door open. She said, “If you ever get in my 
r ay, ever do the slightest thing to hurt me, I’ll smear your 
ame like no name has ever been smeared before. I’ll let 
le whole world know the sickening old fool you really 
re. Emperor Nat Markal in national magazines and news- 
apers — ” 

He closed the door and walked to the elevators, legs 
embling. He punched the “Down” button repeatedly 
nd would have taken the staircase if he had seen it. He 
as in a panic to get away from here — from a specter 
losing in on him. The specter of fat old jelly-belly Nat'n. 


LIVE DQRT 

in Friday, April 30, an announcement was made to the 
ade and press by David Sankin, “acting president of 
ivalon Pictures Corporation,” that Nat Markal had 
signed “due to reasons of health and personal necessity.” 
■s for The Eternal Joneses, Sankin said, “The project will 
e carefully reviewed in light of sound business practices 
nd the interests of the stockholders.” 

At six-thirty that evening, Sol Soloway drove his Con- 
nental to Olive Dort’s Brentwood estate and strode up 
ic flagstone walk. He was admitted by Olive herself. She 
idn’t ask him to sit down or have a drink, didn’t even 
ivite him in from the mirror-lined hallway. 

“You’re angry, Sol. You’ve learned David will remain 
resident after the stockholders’ meeting.” 

“Angry? Confused is more like it! We planned and 
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worth of diamonds, black net stockings, silver high-heels 
and nothing else. She said, “I shouldn't have told you how 
that works.” 

He turned, his smile nervous. “How long ago ... I mean, 
you’re a very beautiful woman." 

“Only last August. A woman photographer who does all 
my work.” 

He glanced from her to the photograph, nodding a little 
too quickly. 

She said, “I think you need proof.” 

“I didn’t intend to cast doubt — ” 

She threw two switches in the panel near the door. 
Everything darkened but the photograph. She threw an- 
other switch, and soft blue light bathed the oval bed from 
above. She began to undress, dropping her clothing where 
she stood. Now she was the one who was nervous. 

She was nude when he reached her. She put out her 
arm, stopping him, and walked to the bed. She lay down 
carefully, one knee rising, giving herself to the blue light. 
“Now, David, when was that picture taken?” 

David Sankin came to the bed and whispered, “It 
doesn’t . . . it’s not good enough.” 

She held out her arms. He bent to her, hesitantly, a man 
who didn't know how to play, who had yet to experience 
the young whores who called themselves starlets. She 
helped him forget his nervousness — and his wife. He was 
still capable, still strong, and she dreamed her dream of 
youth and passion under the kindly blue light that hid her 
varicose veins and his protruding stomach. He cried out 
his delight toward the end, and for that she promised him 
unending support in whatever he wanted as president of 
Avalon. 


ISA YEE 

Monday morning Isa got another hate call. But with a 
difference. It had nothing to do with Nat Markal and a 
life of sin and eternal damnation. “Black bitch.” the 
woman’s voice whispered. “Nigger tramp. Help your race? 
You’ll be burned alive with them when America awakens.” 
Isa said, “You must have the wrong party, Mrs. Cracker,” 
and hung up. The phone rang again as she was preparing 
to leave for Avalon and her fifth day of work on The 
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drop her and she’d wait for the “courageous Negro” parts 
that came up once or twice a year. They wouldn’t bring in 
enough money to keep her in Century Towers for three 
months. 

She looked through the other papers. Both had the 
story. She sat in the pretty little Corvair Nat Markal had 
bought for her, amidst the futuristic buildings of Century 
City, and shook in fear. 

And then she thought of Markal and the way she’d 
thrown him out and she bent her head and bit her lip and 
said, “Stupid, stupid, stupid!” 

She drove onto Santa Monica Boulevard and toward 
Avalon. She had to fulfill her contract. It meant eight 
thousand dollars. Eight thousand hadn’t seemed too im- 
portant last night, but this morning it was the Federal 
mint. She would have to live on that eight thousand a long 
time. 

No one said anything when she arrived on Stage 9. Clete 
Brown got right to work and they shot four hours of 
interiors and she didn’t have time to wonder who knew and 
who didn't She worked until she could barely stand and 
began to suspect that Brown was going to rush this thing 
through with an eye toward dropping it if the sponsor made 
waves. 

They broke for lunch at one, and Brown came over 
and said “Marvelous, Isa. Get a bite to eat, and we’ll keep 
going. You seem to have Anita so right today I don’t want 
' to miss a moment of it.” 

• Which was nice, if true. And which didn’t mean a 
thing because there were some terrific Negro actresses 
starving in this town. 

No one asked her to lunch. Of course, she knew only a 
few people on the set and had never encouraged familiarity 
and most were grabbing sandwiches . . . but it dug at her 
and she went off the lot and walked to a luncheonette far 
enough from Avalon so that the chances of meeting anyone 
she knew were slight And who should walk in but one of 
the supporting players. He hesitated, then came over and 
sat down with her and they chatted about this and that. 
Halfway through the meal he suddenly said, “Saw that 
article about you only an hour ago. While waiting for my 
scene. I think — ” He waved his hand. “Wish I had the 
right words." She didn’t know what those right words would 
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be but said thanks and changed the subject and began 
pitching him a little. She was sure that had she given him 
the same opening Friday he’d have been all over her. Now 
his eyes seemed to slip away and he smiled too much and 
he didn’t bite. On the walk back she brushed him a tew 
times with shoulder and hip. Still nothing. . 

He might be married. He might be in love. But she just 
couldn’t believe it was anything but those articles. 

What did she expect? Maybe later she would get the 
invitations. Maybe later the hungry boys would figure she 
was a good bet for a quick lay. But not yet. Not while her 
“courage” was plastered all over the papers. 

Near the lot he put his arm around her shoulders, mur- 
mured, “Best of luck, baby,” and ran across the street to 
a group standing near the lunch wagon. She walked on 
toward the gate. She didn’t look their way but was sure they 


were watching her, talking about her. 

Best of luck, baby. 

Brown worked them hard without a break. He came to 
Isa at five-thirty and talked over a line that needed 
changing and then said, “The way we’re going, we’ll be on 
location Wednesday and all through by Thursday.” 

She went home. All through by Thursday. Exactly. 

She called Jerry Storm. The secretary said, “Mr. Storm 
is out of the office. Miss Yee. He said to inform bis clients 
he is involved in contract negotiations and might not be 
available for a few days.” 

Isa thanked her and made dinner. Was Jerry avoiding 
her? 


What of it? The brush had to start sooner or later. So it 
was starting sooner. She had always known what would 
happen it they found out she was Negro. It was happening. 
Should she jump out the window? 

It was a thought ... but it didn’t stick. 

She didn’t know what she would do. A nunibness was 
good & mablkty to think things through. Which was 

f J hc , had a few drkks and watched TV. She should get 

! Br ° wn WOuId WQ rk them as hard tomorrow^ 

k- tad today. Bu, she couldn’t si , 5tm , coulto™ 1“ 

moM S Sif T ‘ MmM at the 

n L A colored boy had shown them to 



a. A stocky kid with eyes like smoldering coal, 
aught those eyes once. She had thought of h i m 
mg the Emperor. 

:ked an overnight bag and drove to San Gabriel 
totel. She made sure the boy was there by looking 
ce window. Then she asked for a room, and the 
:d her bag. He opened the door, put on the lights, 
ig on the folding stand. She closed the door. He 
the sound. “That all, ma’am?” She shook her 
e water? Cigarettes?” She shook her head. He 
:e, puzzled and worried. “Your tip,” she said, and 
r ard him. She came right up against him, stood 
aim with her body, and still his arms hung at his 

anted to get into bed with this boy and forget 
g. She wanted to do it now. She didn’t want to 
loment. Games were fun, but some other time, not 
r night. She put her hand on his fly. His face 
Why you doin’ that?” She kissed him and opened 
r. He stepped back. “I’m no stud for anyone 1” He 
is angry as he was desirous, 
nk down at the edge of the bed. “This goddam 
’ she muttered. “This lousy fay scene. It spoils 
g" 

is quiet a moment, then: “You not white?” She 
but what if she was? She was here because of him. 
seen him and wanted him and come to him. Why 
.vas he wasting time. 

es remained suspicious. She got her bag and started 
loor. He caught her from behind. He held her a 
enjoying her with his hands, then pulled her to 
and took her in her clothes. He said he had to get 
the office but would be oS duty at midnight 
: come back? 

id he damned well better. He smiled, touching her 

he lay beside her, a beautiful boy with soft lips and 
3y. He was eighteen, a high school dropout, and 
to talk about his ambition to complete his educa- 
work in an airplane plant She kept him too busy 
She didn't give a damn about his ambitions — about 
, ambitions. She wanted action. And when he had 
: action to give, she sent him away, 
text day’s shooting went well, and they had a six 
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Sti T£o musidau she'd met bn^ ^before 

v,'as a 1 s = , t0 re construct th ( together- 
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engaged and bung up. Later, ^ Just to fill the 

hadn’t asked him ®ver ^usU be by oi^n«es. 

emptiness that would otevms lventhir ty, at one 

The phone rang at eleven-tM- ^ She took the 

She answered the last call, again and couldn t 

$- * sL ckK Bm " n 1 
sleep. She had to P tomorrow. 

W vthen he’d never use you 
again? , . . because she would always be 

JSTjSS had"“ ~ * ^ “ hCt I0 ‘ 

“let-t to the T « " S!or P i°at 
two days. She wept ^d cursed {Qr what she bad 

he had done to her, a» S\ona ior beginning to dump 
done to ton. She cursed ley ^ herself most or 

her She cursed Whitey and Blacky, ana a 
all for not being fully of either world. 

Then she slept. 


LARS VffUTT 

Lars got out of bed and, nodding briefly at 
who shared the semiprivate hospita!_ room, ^ 
into the hall and toward the glassed-in porcm -f <•- 
these walks only yesterday, after y«o wreas ^ 
back. He was supposed to walk a lime eacn cay,^ 
wasn’t why he was walking now. It wa^seven o'cxcm a»m 
vlsiting hour was about to begin, to didst m.e -sm 
'audience to other people's joys and sorrows. Ann r.e men 
like them looking his way and wondering why he ns 
no visitors of his own. 

He reached the porch, and drew bis robe deter snout u; . 
neck. It was always a few degrees cooler mm here. to xou 
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a wicker chair near an ashtray and lit up a cigarette and 
inhaled deeply. He wasn’t supposed to smoke. Dr. Feidler 
was against coronary cases smoking so soon after an 
attack. But Lars Wyllit didn’t care very much what Dr. 
Feidler was for or against. He didn’t really care very much 
what Lars Wyllit was for or against He just refused to 
deprive himself of one of life’s few remaining pleasures. 

Not that he wanted to die. He had found out in that 
blinding moment of pain and fear how very much he 
wanted to live. He had been lucky, and thankful for his 
luck, but that was two weeks ago and the blinding moment 
was gone if not forgotten and he was still Lars Wyllit and 
still faced with a choice of how to live. 

Except that the choice was far sharper, far easier to see 
now. Because he was much closer to death now. 

He heard voices, an increase in the ordinary sounds of 
the small private hospital — the visitors arriving. He dragged 
on his cigarette, thinking he had a better story than most 
patients to tell of escape from death. 

As Feidler explained it, the usual complication of certain 
cases of rheumatic fever is an auricular flutter, or heart 
murmur. Lars had suffered from this since childhood. 
“ — which in turn can lead to stroke if a thrombosis forms 
in one of the heart’s chambers. The thrombosis, or blood 
clot, tears loose under conditions of strain — and wham! 
you’re either dead or dose to it. That was what your doctor 
at home explained to your mother, which was why she 
.tried to keep you more or less dormant. Which in turn 
was why I also hoped to keep you from living like a 
human hurricane — ” 

So he had suffered a coronary thrombosis during the 
early morning of Wednesday, April 21. And since he was 
alone, and a madwoman had been tying up his telephone, 
and he’d tost consciousness, he should be neatly buried in 
Forest Lawn along with Mona Dearn. But that wasn't the 
way things happened to Lars Wyllit, Nothing neat. Nothing 
normal. 

Mrs. Viola Wanego had come to the hospital a few days 
ago to explain the miracle of his salvation. It was simple 
enough, as miracles go. She was the daughter of the 
madwoman who called him Izzy Worshofsky. 

“She's been . . . not quite right since my brother died 
in Korea. She’s joined various organizations, the extremist 
kind, and no matter how my husband and I try to watch 
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wanted to read and then go to sleep. Read and sleep and 
eat. Eat and sleep and read. That was what made the world 
go 'round for Lars Wyllit right now. Not people, which had 
always made it go 'round before. 

He was tired. He sank into the wicker chair, reached for 
another cigarette and changed his mind. And then realized 
he’d changed his mind because he was thinking of Feidler 
and of death. And took the cigarette out and lit it and didn’t 
want it 

He needed help. And not Feidler. 

Another voice to clarify the many in his mind. A voice 
he could accept without reservation because it belonged to 
the one person . . . 

No good. She wasn’t in the Turned-on City anymore. 
She didn’t know about him. No one knew, except Mick 
Malloy. He’d had to tell Mick because he had to maintain 
himself in the marketplace. Mick had come to see him, 
once, which was par for a Hollywood agent Mick had 
been more cheerful than when Lars had been healthy. 
Because Nat Markal was out and his power gone and 
forgotten. Because Moe Sholub had been on the horn 
about a new picture. Because Lars would be up and 
around in time if he’d be up and around in early June when 
Corinth by Neon would receive a budget. Corinth was an 
artsy-craftsy novel about Greenwich Village — a natural for 
the Wyllit touch. Malloy had given him a copy and he’d 
read it and seen what he would have to throw away and 
what he would be able to retain. He could do the treatment 
tomorrow. As for the script . . . well, that thing in his chest 
would have to heal a bit more since scripting was never 
ersy. 

He checked his watch. Visiting time was - emY' -half /was 
God, how this hour dragged! 

Not that he couldn’t have had all the visitors he wanted. 
Malloy had been ready to spread the word, but Lars had 
stopped him with the one argument that made sense to a 
Hollywood agent — his ten percent Lars had said Sholub 
might be leery of a post-coronary writer. Others might 
fed the same. His price might drop if they felt he could, 
and in mid-script. Mick had quickly agreed it was best 
Lars not be bothered in this critical recuperative period. 
Ah, the soul of the man! 

He stubbed out the cigarette. 

“I didn’t know you were allowed to smoke." 
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didn’t tell you how I felt — ” She rubbed at her face, her 
eyes, a gesture of frustration. “Do you understand?” 

“No, I don’t." But he was soft-spoken, hoping to under- 
stand, not being caustic or clever — not being the boy 
maniac, the boy wise guy. 

She finally looked at him. A little mascara had smudged, 
but it didn't help him lose the picture of a redheaded 
angel. “I care something for you, Lars. You mean some- 
thing to me. I want you to know that” 

He almost put his hand to his chest. Something jumped 
there, and he was afraid. He spoke brusquely. “But you’re 
flying home tomorrow.” 

She nodded. “It’s not as if we were . . . vital to each 
other. You do care something for me, but the basis is 
physical, a certain animal attraction — ” 

“You make it sound so zoologic.” 

She took cigarettes from her bag and looked at them 
and put them away. She sighed. “We were never any good 
at talking, were we?” 

- . “I tried,” he said, seeing the end coming once again. 

How many endings had he had with this girl? Too many. 
It should have ended once, finally, and allowed him time 
to forget “I tried like hell.” 

She stood up. “I guess I didn’t Until now. And I didn’t 
S iy. do a good job now.” She rubbed the palm of one hand with 
' the fingers of the other. “I just wanted to tell you ... a 
.. , ‘ up ■ good-bye.” 

■' / He stood up too. She said, “No, please don’t” She held 

. out her hand. He took it, wanted to bend his Ups to it, let 
it go instead. He said, “It was a very proper good-bye, 
Terry. Thank you.” He nodded and smiled, trying to show 
; her he was pleased, trying to get her to leave while he 

could still show her he was pleased. 

; Too many endings with this girl! 

She said, “This is the first time we’ve ever parted the 
: right way.” 

He nodded and smiled, wanting to say that no parting 
from her was the right way. 

She went to the glass doors and looked back. He nodded 
and smiled. She went out into the hall and looked back 
| again. He nodded and smiled. He would nod and smile 

until she was gone no matter what it cost him. He would 
not say he was going to die without her. He would not 
try to coerce her anymore. He would nod and smile so 
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she would be able to leave without pain, without gu£a 
without any cloud on her departure. „ 

She turned back to him. Not another ending? See came 
up to him and stood looking into his face, straight into his 
eyes because they were the same height. He echoed and 
smiled. She put her bag on the chair and cupced his face 
in her hands. He asked, “Why?” She said, “You're crying. 
Don’t you know you’re crying? I never thought of you 
crying.” He said, “The hell I am.” She kissed him, 
gingerly, as if afraid he might break. He said he would 
not coerce her, and she said, “You love me.” He asked 
what was the big surprise — he had told her that before, 
hadn’t he? “But not so I could believe it Not like this.” 
He asked what difference did it make since it didn’t 


change the way she felt, and she said, imitating him, “The 
hell it doesn’t-" He told her it was impossible because he 
was sick and she’d be mors curse than lover. She said, 
“You’re human. You’re thinking of someone besides your- 
self. At last you're human” He said a remark like that 
proved it couldn’t possibly work. She said, “Anyway, I 
can't go home because I hate the winters.” He argued with 
her and she said, “You’d die without me. You know that, 
don’t you?" He sneered. He said he was more likely to die 
with her. But he had a good thing going in those tears. 
They took the curse off Lars Wyllit, made everything he 
said right with her. Besides, he didn’t know how to stop 
the damned things. 


CARL BAIGLEH 


I don t want to rush you,” Carl said, smiling to cover his 
anxiety, “but it you’ve read it—” 

I vc read it,’ Dave Sankin said, and his tone of vo ? ce 
wasn’t encouraging. He sat behind his desk in me tsram> . 
rary office they’d given him down the hail from M-Apiv 
r2E0Vm " and" antique’ 

“If T «culu trunk clever: 

tokrl^' ~ ^ Hungarian. Yen must also have 

saii Gest treatment I’ve ever had,” Car! 

= i,quar2l >' oa ^e. “I consider it an 



opportunity to produce a major feature in the genre of 
Psycho and Diabolique. And though I doubt that I can 
get Halpert to do the script, any good writer can follow 
his guidelines.” 

“I’ve read it,” Sankin repeated, as if Carl hadn’t spoken, 
“and I’m disturbed." He picked up the blue-covered Xerox 
copy, then dropped it. The sound was a flat slap in the 
silence. What followed amounted to another slap, across 
Carl Baiglen’s face. “It doesn’t strike me as a Carl Baig- 
len production. Too high tone.” 

Carl tried to fight back. “Would Psycho and — ” 

“Big-budget films, Carl. Forget them. You have your 
own work, your own style. That’s why you were brought 
into Avalon. Don’t forget, 1 was part of the team that 
brought you here.” 

Sankin had changed. Sankin was harder and colder. 
Carl could see he wasn’t going to be easy to live with, now 
that he had power and position. But that didn’t change 
the fact that promises had been made to Carl Baiglen. 

“All right. I’ll admit Halpert wrote it a little . . . loose. 
It should be tightened a bit, perhaps the pace increased. 
But otherwise he did a wonderful job.” 

“That’s a matter of some contention. I asked Alan 
Devon his opinion. He said he found it as disorganized 
as Halpert’s work on Joneses ." 

Carl muttered that he thought everyone was agreed 
Halpert’s work on Joneses had been excellent. 

“Then why aren’t we producing it, Carl?” 

A dishonest question — one for which Carl had some 
honest answers. Joneses wasn’t being produced because 
Olive Dort and company didn’t want it produced, and their 
reasons had nothing to do with the writing. Joneses wasn’t 
being produced because Sankin had made a deal with Olive 
and Lou Grayson to sell them enough stock to dump 
Markal. The clincher had been their offering him the one 
thing Markal couldn’t — the presidency of Avalon. Almost 
everyone on the lot knew this, but Carl couldn’t say so, 
unless he was ready to walk away from Avalon. 

Sankin looked at the treatment and shook his head. 
“I’m not alone in my feelings about this, Carl. Olive read 
it and said it’s much too subtle for a teen-age audience.” 

Carl flushed. However Markal had squeezed him on 
budget, he had never come right out and classified a Baig- 
len production as juvenile! “I don’t produce pictures for 
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. fully adult — ■’ 
okay. 


you ccuac. 


teen-agers, Dave. Olive hasn’t teen 

some time.” % w 
‘‘She will, from now on. ^ 

“Fine. But my pictures draw ; 

Sankin sighed. “Even if I jave my 
never produce it within budget.” 

“That's something else we have to ^out. vf^s 
made to understand my budget would be increased. 

“Over a hundred-fifty, two hundred taousand. 

Carl stiffened. “Over five hundred thousand. Medium 
budget, Dave. At Lou Grayson’s yacht party—” 

“Anything on paper, Carl?” Sankin’s face was bland. 
The accountant in charge, Carl thought. The goddam 
adding machine without scruples. 

“No. But even so — ’’ He faltered under Sankin’s cool 
gaze. “Listen, Dave, eight months ago Nat Markal told me 
I was getting a quarter of a million for Terror Town . 
And since then — ” 

"On paper, Carl?” 

Carl saw that Sankin didn't care whether he walked 
out. Carl saw that Sankin was prepared to drop Carl 
Baigkn right here and now. And Carl Baiglen had no place 
to go. He lit a cigarette. He shook his head. 

“Then I’m afraid I have to insist you stay under two 
hundred thousand-’’ 

Two-Cent BageL 

He kept his voice steady. “Be reasonable, Dave. What 
can I make for two hundred thousand these days?” 

“Just what you’ve been making before. We’re satisfied 
with your product, Carl. It’s solid and it’s dependable. 
Change the structure, and it won’t pay.” 

“You can’t be sure of that.” 

Sankin made an impatient gesture. “AH this talk . 

I’m only stating what your six-picture deal calls for * * ’ 
on paper. That clause about increased bud ret niairfiv 
reads, at the discretion of the management’ fm the 
management And pictures with a ceiiina of two heedr^ 
thousand are all I’ll allow you." He leaned forwaS 
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“There won’t be any later!” she shouted . , 

He heard that. And since she kept getting in front oi 

m, he had to stop. . . , . 

“What are you doing, Carl? What are you thinking oil 

;H me |” 

He told her about Brad Madison. He told her to go tc 
ndy's room and see for herself. Then he tried to. wall 
f her. She threw herself in his way. She gripped him tv 
le arms. He was calm and told her to be calm too. 
“Calm! You’re thinking of killing him! You’re thinkin; 
f killing us all!’’ 

He said no, only Madison, and couldn’t she understam 
lat he'd had enough? She kept holding him and shoul 
ig. She said, “My God, you’re ending everything, you’r 
She was crying now and talking at the same turn 
nd he couldn’t understand a word she was saying. Bi 
ie had never been more calm in his life. Except perhaj 
or the time he had gone from the bathroom to the bee 
oom and waited for Myra to come toward the staircasi 
le had been very calm that time too. He’d had enoue 
hat time too. 

The analogy of his two calmest moments struck hir 
ind he said, “Then I did murder her.” 

Ruth grew quiet He said, “I’ll tell you and you’ll si 
here’s nothing to lose and you’ll walk away and I’ll ( 
vhat I have to do.” 

She said, “Tell me sitting down. Take o£E your jacket— 
But he was already telling her. He kept his jacket < 
ind the gun in the pocket and his hand on the gun ai 
told her how he had murdered Myra. He finished and s 
itill stood in front of him. He wanted her to understa 
fully, so he explained about Madison and how Myr 
sister had said, God will punish you. He told her how tb 
called him Two-Cent Bagel and how Sankin had humiliat 
him and how Markal had confirmed that he was a nothii 
He told her how Myra had poisoned Andy and h 
‘ adison was the instrument of her continuing vengean 
how he was making their son his whore. “Enough,” he sr 
1 ve had enough. I have nothing left, nothing that I va 
anymore. Now do you understand?” 

She nodded. He asked her to step out of his way. I 
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“H- “'t&d «n w“o “to, “ad 
was^rSdeat of Avalon, be had to go to another woman 
whatever it was he belted. Do you have to go to 
another woman, Carl?” 

She knew he didn't. T 

“Name another man who has more than you. Lou 
Grayson? He has nothing. He has a big emptiness he has to 
fill time and time again. If you get empty you come to me. 
If I get empty I come to you. No running in circles. No 
lies and deceit We fulfill each other. What can be more 


important than that?” 

^ He was getting tired now. He went to the living Toom. 
She followed, still talking. “Alan Devon? He’s a widower. 
He gives parts to Cheryl Carny, but she’s not his. I m 
yours, Carl. And Charles Halpert. Living alone for eight 
months. Something wrong between him and his wife or 
she’d be here by now. What has he got, Carl? And Moe 
Sholub, married three times. And Tyrone Chalze, marry- 
ing a sixteen-year-old high school girl and playing around 
anyway. Is it fun for them, Carl? Do you think it’s fun to 
do such things? Living alone or sneaking out with women 
or marrying like some people date. Look at Dave Sankin. 

I don’t know him, but I do know Olive. If she helped 
him, she’ll bed him. Would you like that, Carl? And finally 
Brad Madison, your enemy, who you say laughs at you. 
and makes a whore of your son. The star-to-be. The man 
who isn’t a man. Who’ll have to hide what he is all his life. 
Our son is that way, and we weep for him. Why shouldn’t 
we weep for Madison too, Carl? He’s just as pitiful.” 

He sat down. His head ached. He didn’t know what 
was right anymore. 

She went on. She talked of others. She challenged him 

to name anyone with as good a marriage as his. He 
couldn’t 


She came to the couch. “You have more than any man 
you know, because you have me. I have more than any 
woman I know, because I have you. We were lucky, Carl. 

w*vi CU lnt ° , ea k h other b y luck - De ep into each other. 
Sp , e , Cla ' Car! - you throw us away, you’re — ” 

out of strength ^ St ° Pped ' Ske had 11111 out words and 

went 0 with hf M hUrt- She “Skd him to Iie down. He 
1 Vllh hLr t0 dietr room and she helped him off with 
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the jacket and lay down beside him. She took him in her 
arms. After a while her words and strength returned. She 
spoke of the dangers of not really knowing each other. 
She would tell him things she’d kept secret, and he would 
do the same. They would use their closeness as protection 
against moments like this — moments, she said, that came 
to all men and women. She felt she had made mistakes, 
the worst in not insisting they adopt a child. They would 
do it now. Tomorrow they would fill out papers and make 
the first move toward a child of their own. Tenor Town 
could wait a day. It could wait forever, if he so decided. 
He could go back to special effects. He could go back to a 
photography studio and commercials. He could sell gro- 
ceries if he wished to and they would get by. “Just remem- 
ber,” she whispered, “we’re the greatest success story on 
earth.” 

He closed his eyes. Her love was more than he deserved. 
Her love had washed the guilt of Myra’s death from his 
soul. 

He nestled in her arms. His head stopped hurting. 
Everything stopped hurting. 


ISA YEE 

By Saturday night Isa was talking to herself, but she’d be 
damned if she would go out to be stared at, or put the 
phone on the hook for more of those insane hate-calls. 
This country was even worse than she’d thought it wasl 
This country deserved fire and slaughter! She only wished 
she could help give it what it deserved. And that included 
Free Barchester and his black nuts too! 

She hated ail of them. She hated everything. If she used 
a black man for bed, it was like using a stick to scratch 
her back. She would throw it away and get a new stick 
every time! 

She watched television. She’d been watching television 
since returning from location Thursday afternoon. She 
had a book Jerry Storm had given her at lunch last week, 
Vietnam Story, the novel bought by Universal for major 
production. Jerry had hoped she would be signed for the 
female lead. But that was when he and the rest of this 
town thought she was Eurasian. No point in reading it 
now. Nothing would happen. 
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She made herself a TV dinner and fiddled wim u. -u 
lit a cigarette. She had no appetite. With The Glenmore 
Theatre finished, she was between assignments. Clete 
Brown had shaken her hand (not kissed her, as she felt he 
otherwise would have) and said her work had been beau- 
tiful” and wished her luck. Everyone kept wishing her 
luck. Because everyone knew she would need it! 

The doorbell sounded. She actually jumped, then sat 
still, afraid to answer. Jerry Storm’s voice called to her 
and she went to the door and let him in. 

“What the hell is this!” he said, and ripped off his little 
Alpine bat and threw it down on the couch. “Clete told 
me you were finished Thursday, and I’ve been calling 
every hour on the hour since.” He strode to the marble 
table and slammed the phone back on the hook. “If you 
want to stay in this business you can’t allow yourself the 
luxury of three days’ uninterrupted rest! We’re not quite 
that big, Miss Yee.” 

The phone rang. She said, “You answer it.” He raised 
the handset and listened. He said, “The same to you, Mr. 
Hitler,” and hung up. His eyes fell away. “Why didn’t you 
use your switchboard?” 

“They were giving names of studio people. Besides, I 
didn’t think anything important — ” 

The phone rang again. He picked it up. His face tight- 
ened, and he placed the handset down on the table, just 
as she’d had it “We’ll have to get you an unlisted num- 
ber." 


“Why bother? All this business will be forgotten as soon 
as I am." 

You mean you’re willing to receive these calls until 
you re ninety? Because that’s how long it’s going to take 
e ore you’re forgotten. If you do as your brilliant agent 
ference” we iiave 10 hold that press con - 


“What press conference?” 

“The one at which your friend Barcbester said you 
ment” anU0UGce Palpation in the civil rights move- 

BaSSw he ?^ rightS movement ’” she whispered. “Screw 
uarchester and Watts and the whole—” 

care^o^vn me ’” Storm interrupted. “I don’l 

one else kn ^ r ab ° Ut l£> 35 long “ y° u don’t let any. 
^ ov/ - 1 fi gnred Barchester didn’t have your bless. 
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ing sending out those letters. Blew the whistle on you for 
revenge, did he?” 

She was staring at him. “You mean you actually want me 
to go through with it? You think it will help?" 

He took a thick envelope from his breast pocket and 
dropped it on the table in front of her. “I don't think, 
baby. I know. Didn’t my secretary tell you I’ve been busy 
on contract negotiations? Your contracts. With Universal. 
They've signed for Vietnam Story and two as-yet-un- 
specifieds. You just have to fulfill one condition. Conduct 
that press conference as promised. Naturally, you’ll men- 
tion that Joneses is dead and that you’ve signed to do a 
new and equally rewarding picture — ’’ 

She took a contract from the envelope. She read a little 
and stepped to the couch and sank down. She turned to 
the last page and saw the signatures. “Give me a pen,” 
she said, her voice husky. “Quick!” 

He gave her his pen. She signed all the copies and put 
her hands to her mouth and laughed a wild little laugh. 
“My God!” she said. She looked at him. “How come?" 

He wasn’t smiling. He put the contracts back in his 
pocket and got his hat. “What’s the matter with you? Did 
you really think this town, this country is like those nut 
calls?” 

She was back on top again, had to be careful again. 
“Barchester obviously did,” she murmured. 

“If he’s black, he at least has some reason for feeling 
Shat way. But you! When did you last look in the mirror? 
It’s all very well to talk of Negro blood, but you’re 
whiter than I am!” He slammed out the door. 

He was back in a minute. “Forgot. You’ve got a party 
tonight. I’ll escort you myself, about ten o’clock. Several 
VIr. Bigs and selected press will be there, so look gorgeous, 
ifou don’t have to look courageous. Everyone in town's 
alking about your guts and saying they should have 
igured you for something like this after that Pier Andrei 
hing.” 

Isa waited until he left, then laughed again. This time 
here was no element of wildness or hysteria — just good 
fid rib-bruising, eye-steaming belly-laughs. She laughed 
intil she was lying face down on the couch, gasping for 
>reath. Then she rose to get dressed for the party. 
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BRAD MADlSO'f 

Acapulco. Sea and 

and high-priced call girls and gi* J^T Qr<L 

price. A swinging hunk ol the Gre^ - ca -^ — 

They were on location for With the Jet $■--? — 
supporting role in a big-budget picture. It was going 
well. His entire career was going well. So well m . -i Ri. 
Denkerson had come along to see if Brad’s part couton t ce 
upgraded a bit. And it had been. And a song baa ceen 
thrown in. So life was beautiful. 

Except that now it was Saturday night and there would 
be no shooting until Monday morning. The cast and crew 
were in the hotel bar mixing it up in good old heterosexual 
fashion, and Brad had pleaded a return of Mexican diar- 
rhea to escape the festivities. But there was no way of 
escaping Saturday night in Acapulco. Music and laughter 
floated up from the hotel along the jungle-like slope of 
hill to his cabin. Another kudo, that cabin. Everyone but 
the director, the three stars and himself had rooms in the 
hotel. 

The hill was dark and silent, the cabins deserted, every- 
one in the bar or out on private pleasure jaunts. The 
tropica] night belonged to Brad Madison, just as so many 
Devereux nights had belonged to John McNaughton. 

A fine phrase meaning loneliness. 

His lights were out. He paced back and forth in the 
darkness, unable even to hope that the boy would come. 
He’d had to be so careful, so subde, there wasn’t much 
chance he’d been understood. 

Pablo they called him. He brought drinks out to the 
pool. He had also been lent by the hotel to serve lunch 
on location. About fifteen, good-sized for a Mexican, with 
muscular arms and a broad, flashing smile — a smile that 

rfTu 10 8 ° ^ the directioa of the men, not the lad ies. 
? r ,, ad ch a tted with him, tried to sound him out and 
. , tbat Pabl ° wa s sending signals. But since the others 
naa been around them this afternoon, and Pablo s-ok* 
minimal English, Brad’s invitation had been limited i f 0 ^ 
S'-c-John-Rtm discourse on tocoareshv: ~Bo vr ” 
walk up the hill? It k nice theri. Sly- cabin a; 
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Number Thirty. At night I look out at the ocean. They 
say it will be clear tonight.” 

He should have gotten the boy alone somehow. He 
needed him. He’d been eight days without Andy. 

Not that Andy was what he had thought he would be. 
A shallow kid. A demanding kid. Given to strange fits of 
temper and eyeing other men . . . 

He heard something — a rustling outside. He went to the 
door and listened. The rustling stopped. He opened the 
door. Pablo stood there in his white pants and red jacket. 
“ Buenas noches, senor Brad put out his hand. Pablo 
took it and c.ime inside. 

Later, Brad dressed and walked down the path past the 
hotel to the beach. A fire was going a hundred feet or so 
to his left. He strolled along the sand and saw the group of 
three boys and three girls, Americans, singing to a guitar 
and laughing and horsing around. He went by, aware of his 
stance, his posture, his walk. He had become more and 
more aware of such things lately. With good reason. Since 
Andy, he’d felt a softening of his nature, a feminizing of his 
character. 

He had taken off the mask and given in to his true self. 
And his true self had many nonmale characteristics. 

But they couldn't be allowed to show. He was a big, 
muscular man, slated for action and romantic parts — an 
Errol Flynn type, as Fen put it Any gay gestures and he’d 
be dead. 

He walked on, smoking and looking out at the sea. He 
was relaxed now, free of tension and desire now, but it 
wouldn't last. In a few hours the need would return. To- 
morrow he would be looking at the beautiful boys again. 

The world was full of beautiful boys, he now realized, 
but they had to be searched out, had to be found. His life 
would be spent finding them. A marvelous prospect, but 
not without its risks, its thorns. He had to be on his guard, 
always, before cameras and people. He had to mask the 
softening 

He stopped. He understood what he was thinking. He 
must mask the softening. He would never be rid of the 
mask. He had taken it off, but only for a few brief days. 
Now it had to go back on again, firmer than before. Be- 
cause he had more to lose now. 

He snapped his cigarette into the sea and turned back. 
He no longer strolled free and natural. He strode by the 
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CHARLEY HALPERT 


k quietness surrounded Charley. He sat at the counte^, tt 
ypewriter put away for the first time in 
weeks. He sipped coffee and nibbled a cracker. He had 
go shopping. There was practically nothing left to eat 
the apartment But he didn’t feel any pressure about it. 1 
didn’t feel any pressure about anything. That was t 
quiet An interior quiet After eight months of tension a 
struggle, eight months of pressure, he sat still and v 


quiet inside. 

He left the dishes on the counter and went to the ai 
chair and looked at the" thick, carbon-copy manusc: 
lying where he’d tossed it yesterday afternoon. He’d hat 
check the calendar to find out what day it was and whel 
he’d made Markal’s bonus deadline. It had been Mom 
May 17, and he’d gone to the post office and mailed 
completed script of The Eternal Joneses to Markal’s ht 
Then he’d come back here and gone to bed while it 
still light and slept until ten this morning. Now it 
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He floated a while, then swam again and made another 
three laps. As he toweled dry, he realized he was starvin'.:. 
He would have a great big lunch. He would drive to La 
Cienega and Restaurant Row and gorge himself. 

He went toward the back entrance — and didn’t want to 
eat alone. He wanted someone to share his feast with him. 
Cheryl . . . but he’d have to rush her out of Avalon and 
rush her back and he couldn’t rush today. 

He turned right instead of left. He went to the west 
building, to Lois and Sugar’s apartment Lois opened the 
door, wearing a rather somber gray pants suit and an 
even more somber expression. She said iong-time-no-see 
and who-kidnapped-you and he explained about working 
and asked if she would like to go out for lunch. Her face lit 
up. “Boy, would I ever! I mean, I got the life-sentence 
blues! Stir-crazy, man! This pad feels like the funny farm. 
Rubber walls and neck-to-knee girdles. I'm ready to fciut 
out!" She glanced back. “But I don’t know. Sugar’s at 
Desilu on a job, and I’m supposed to nurse the phone.” 

They had a private phone now, sitting in pink grandeur 
on a small table. He wondered aloud about Sugar getting 
business calls here instead of at her agent’s cilice. “Oh, 
Chankery gets the calls for TV and movie jobs. Bur there's 
other business like producers and directors making dates 
and sometimes an important actor and that kind of business 
leads to jobs too.” He said he understood perfectly and 
perhaps some other time and began to turn away. 

“Gee . . . wait Can’t you shoot the breeze a while? I 
been sitting here talking to myself — ” 

He took a chance and asked how her career was coming 


along. She shrugged and muttered, “I been in a few things, 
but now we’re going to move and I'm stuck with handling 
it and all those calls — ” She shrugged again. “I hardly get 
time.” 


He nodded. She said, “Come in. Chuck, huh?” He said 
he was a little stir-crazy himself and felt he bad to get out. 
She looked back at the pink phone again. “Hut mother.’ 
she said, and he wondered just what, or v.ho. -'be a* 
talking about. He said so-!ong. She said, “Gn.e me tutcea 
minutes! No one'll call. She'll never know anyway- 
They drove to a place Lois described as real cI.ls-. 
started with cocktails and ate their way tnrouea a pu.e 
prime-rib lunch. Lois talked ^continuously, "•*** c j"* 
flashes of her old spirit, her old light anu vinegar, tsai ut 
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oi the time she rationalized Sugar’s dominance, revealing 
thinly disguised resignation. “It’ll change. She's up now, 
and I’m down. But once we get settled, and I find a good 
agent — ” 

He asked where they were moving. She named a plush 
hi-riser off the Sunset Strip. “Three bedrooms and the 
biggest living room you ever saw. And a fag decorator. I 
got a nice enough room, and Sugar — " She shrugged. 
“Well, it’s her bread. And there’s only one master bedroom 
in any apartment. I guess I’d do the same. Anyway, J’ii 
have my own pad in a few months.” 

They were moving at the end of May. “You’ll come to 
see me, won’t you, Chuck? I know a lot of guys, sure — ” 
She stared into her chocolate sundae. “Lately, I don’t seem 
to dig any of ’em. Just low, I guess.” She raised her eyes. 
“But you and me, we go back a ways. I got mad at you 
a few times, but we’re old friends, right?” 

He said right and they finished and went out to the car. 
She sat quietly as be drove from the parking lot, then: “I 
don't want to go back there. Take me someplace. Palm 
Springs or Vegas or Mexico. Anyplace.” 

He acted as if she was joking. She cut him short “It’s no 
put-on. Chuck. Whatever you say'll be all right.” 

He chuckled. He said she’d get plenty of takers for 
that sort of proposition. “Sure, weekend takers. I don’t 
want a weekend. Chuck. I want to cut out for good. I 
know you’re married. But you’re here all this time and 
you’re not going back. You know you’re not.” She grasped 
V arm. “So I’ve got no pride like Sugar says. Let’s go 
. somewhere. Let’s stay together. I’ll work when I can and 
pay my own way when I can. Honest. I’ll fix up a place, 
and it won't cost you much. We’U have some laughs, 
Chuck. I'U keep you happy.” 

He shook his head. “That fat secretary?” she asked. He 
nodded. She sighed: “How about a movie?” He said sure 
and they drove to Hollywood Boulevard and the gro- 
tesquerie called Grauman’s Chinese Theatre. He held her 
hand throughout the picture. It lay still and dead in his. 
On the way back to the Bali-Ho he tried to break her 
silence. “We'll do this again next week,” She nodded. 
“We’ll do it every week — make a habit of it” She nodded 
again. He had nothing more to offer. 

He walked her to her door. She said, “Gee, it’s almost 
six," and seemed afraid to go in. He said he would explain 
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to Sugar that he’d insisted. She said, “Well, yeah, but I 
was supposed—" She opened the door. Sugar called from 

the bathroom, “That you, Lois?” „ 

“Yeah. Chuck came and he wanted — 

Sugar walked out of the bathroom, a glittering pro- 
duction in tight black cocktail gown and diamond earrings^ 
her heavy blonde hair falling to her shoulders. She seemec 
to grow more beautiful, more sexual, every time he saw her 
She nodded at him, and spoke to Lois. “You shouldn’t have 
but there’s 'no time to talk about it now. You know my dab 
tonight with Bernie Wales?” Lois looked blank. Suga 
said impatiently, “Tyrone Chalze’s chief cameraman. He’ 
going to be shooting Even Steven in July. I’m working ii 
that. Now do you remember?” Lois said yes and Suga 
turned her back and said, “Hook me up. Bemie’s waitin; 
out at a beach bungalow. The address is on the table 
Shower and get dressed nice and take a cab. Nine o’cloc 
sharp." 

“Me? I don’t know—" 


Sugar turned. “I know you don’t know,” she said, as i 
to an idiot child. “That’s why I’m telling you. Bemie’s im- 
portant to me. The chief cameraman can make or break 


an actress. Especially on close-ups. But someone else 
called.” She touched her diamond earrings and smiled to 
herself. “The kickiest,” she murmured. “The most.” 

Lois chewed her lip. “But me going on your date, 
cold—” 


Sugar’s voice hardened. “He’s a hip guy. You’ll like him. 
And he’s old, so you won’t have to stay long.” She glanced 
at Charley as if to say, “Are you still here?” He muttered 
his good nights and went toward the door. Sugar said. 
Just remember. He’s important to me. Say I got a headache 
or something and you’re a friend and I’ll be in touch as 
soon ” Charley glanced back before closing the door. 
Lois was nodding, her face wiped clean of all emotion. 

• u ' Va lbed away. There were no fates worse than death 
in Hollywood. But that of Lois Lane, servant and occasional 
w ioru in the employ of her kid-sister-the-movie-star, came 
pretty close. 

He called Ben Kalik at his home. Kalik said it was about 
time and he’d made a deal. “A surprise, Chuck. At Para- 
mount^ for your air-war book, Flight of the Drones. I 
coukint get the right price for Five Doors, which is a 
better movie property. So is The Vital Strangers. But they’ll 
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sell next.’* Charley asked how much, prepared for a dis- 
appointment. Kalik said, “Fifty for the book, fifty for the 
script and no cutoffs. Not what I’d have gotten for Five 
Doors, but do Drones right and well be in terrific shape. 
Besides, it’ll give you a chance to show your stuff to Joe 
Levine — ” 

Charley listened. Kalik was actually apologetic. Charley 
marveled that he was going to earn ninety thousand dollars, 
after Kalik’s ten percent, for a book that had originally 
earned a grand total of fifty-three hundred, hard- and soft- 
covers. News like this deserved hurrahs, not apologies, but 
after a while Kalik’s apologies made sense and he under- 
stood he was going to earn a great deal of money because 
of the enormous publicity on a dead feature — The Eternal 
Joneses. He also understood that Kalik was worried about 
their relationship, worried that other agents might try to 
woo him away. 

“■ — Collin sending you out to me and bad communica- 
tions on both sides at the beginning, Chuck, but now we’re 
beginning to work together. I want to set up a once-a-week 
luncheon. We have to talk about finding you a decent place 
to live. And that wagon of yours . . . bad for the image. Do 
you like sports cars?” 

Charley said he liked everything, and Kalik laughed as 
if it were the funniest gag in the world. Charley said, 
“We’re doing fine, Ben. Let me rest up and get back to 
you.’’ Kalik said rest was just the ticket — try Palm Springs. 

Charley went to his apartment and lay down on the 
'-ouch and said, “I'm a success. I’m a great big roaring 
..access.” 

He wondered why he didn’t believe it 


JIM CARNY 

For the past two or three weeks it had been almost like the 
old days. Not that be had been easy on Cheryl, but she had 
stayed home evenings and talked to him and hadn’t tried 
to duck out no matter how rough he got She had taken it, 
and after the first week he had begun to feel she was 
finished with her lover. He didn’t know whether he was 
relieved or disappointed. For months now, he had been 
trying to build his courage — and fury — to the point where 
he could carry out his plan. 
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But on Tuesday night he noticed a change. She was tense 
lonHina him to drink again. He obliged her, or 


a t^in leading him to drink again. He obliged her, or 
seemed to. He filled his glass a dozen or more times with 
Thriftv’s and drank when she looked at him 


cheap gin from Thrifty’s and drank when she looked at mm 
and dumped it in the sink or snake plant or toilet when she 
wasn’t looking at him. He had done this before and not 
carried out his plan. But if she sneaked away tonight ... 

He faked an early pass-out She put him to bed in his 
underwear, tbok things from the closet and the drawers, 
left the room. He heard the shower going, and then she was 
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back, dressed and smelling of her good perfume. “Jim, 
wake ud.” He didn’t move. She shook him a little. “Jim, I 
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have to go out” He lay still. She wrote on the pad by the 
bed, and he knew what it would say. She always tore it up 
and flushed it down the toilet when she came home, but 
he had read it more than once and it was always the same. 
A cover, in case he awakened. “Went out for some air. Be 
back soon. Cheryl.” 

She walked out He heard the front door open and close 
softly. His eyes grew heavy. He fought it He knew what 
it meant 

The gun was jammed behind the headboard, fully 
loaded and ready to end this bitter bedroom farce. His plan 
was all worked out But his eyes closed and sleep filled his 
mind and soon he would be unable to act — soon another 
opportunity would have passed. Because he was afraid. 
Not of what he had to do. Not of killing them and himself, 
Of what he had to see. 

Cheryl and her lover. 

He thought of that — of Cheryl in the arms of another 
man. Devon, probably. She had taken things from the 

ottom drawer of the dresser. She kept her good underwear 
there. That black lace pair she tucked carefully away and 
never seemed to wear. Cheryl in her black lace underwear, 
uieryl moaning in Devon’s arms. Cheryl saying thins to 

Devon she had once said to Jim Camy. 

His eyes opened. If she had worn the black lace . . . 

t0 the . edge of &e bed down his hands 

and then was on the floor. He pulled hk dead fcodv 

Suddenly he saw himself, lying on the'ic'or. , 


dead thing that refused to die. A stinking dead thing made 
dead by Cheryl. And she was in someone else’s arms 
wearing the black lace. 

He pulled himself back across the floor, his decision 
made. This was the part he had to do for himself. This was 
the tough part. 

He pulled his upper body onto the bed and reached be- 
hind the headboard and panicked as he couldn't find the 
gun. And found it. He fell back to the floor and pulted 
himself to the chair and his clothing. He put the gun down 
and dragged his trousers off the chair and began the long 
struggle to get them on. 

He sweated and strained. He cursed and beat the floor 
with his fists. He got them on. 

The tough part was half over. He was trembling with 
exhaustion. “A little more,” he whispered. “Just to the 
wheelchair, Jim-boy. Get going now. It’s a small apartment. 
Just the bedroom and the foyer and the living room. It’s 
simple, Jim-boy.” He kept it up, driving himself as when 
he’d run the marathon in college. He repeated the litany 
first instilled in him by his father as they’d run together 
when he was in high school and wanted to be a track 
star. His legs had grown strong; his wind had grown long; 
he had covered five miles a day without effort. Now he. 
trembled and gasped and almost wept over some thirty-five 
feet. 

But he reached the wheelchair where it stood in its place 
. against the wall near the kitchen. He got into it, and the 
tough part was over. 

He wanted to rest, but was afraid that too much time 
■ ’ passed. She might leave her lover before he could 
catch her. He wheeled to the phone table and called a cab 
company, and then to the door and opened the snap lock, 
and then returned to the bedroom. He got his shirt on and a 
tweed jacket from the closet and put his revolver in the 
right-hand pocket. He went to the dresser and the little red- 
leather box where Cheryl kept their day-to-day cash. There 
were usually twenty to thirty dollars in it. Tonight there 
were twelve. But he'd prepared an extra supply of cash as 
part of his plan. Every so often he’d taken out a dollar 
and tucked it away under an edge of carpet in the living 
room. 

Back to the living room and sixteen more dollars, and 
the slip of paper on which he’d written three addresses: 
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A1 , n Devon ’ s Charles Haipert’s, Carl Baiglen’s. Then to 

the dresser mirror where he examined ^elx, m^ e - 
„if ^ neat as possible. His feet were bare, but that w-s 
$L the cabby would have to help. He s ot agrestestom 
the night table and smoked and wanted 2 orim. - 

take a drink. His mind had to be clear 10- - e 


going to do. . . „ - 

He waited, it seemed hours berore me eeu. ru-u- c — ^ ~ 
stocky, red-faced man entered. A Southerner, one 
and helpful. The socks and slipper shces^ were a 

minute, the tip refused with a strong snaxe Ci — e 
“You just say where-ali you want to go and leave tne 

to Dan Bates.” __ ^ ^ _ 

Pie gave Devon’s address in Piaya cel Rey arc sot t_ 
the back of the cab, his chair folded reside bn and 
looked out at the blur of cars and lights that was Lcs 
Angeles. The Golden City'. The place that had drawn hn 
from staid Omaha. The place that had del : gat ed hmt warn 
its warmth and freedom from, conversion, its geegrarcy 
and opportunity. The place where he had tret bearded 
Cheryl Blaine and married and lived a brief idylh And 
died. 


They were in the Marina district. Th 
about fouled-up streets, and they pulled 
a fieldstone ranch house. There was at 1 ; 
end of the long concrete path and the •: 
up it and thanked him for the bin h 
cab to wait until, as Jim had ruth; 
the window and say I’m staving.’ 1 

He pressed the doorbell a 2 J 

Jim asked for Alan Devon. 7 
to wait No one told a man in ' 
ushered into a neat livms roc. 
voices. He heard none, 7 — zL 
“Mr. Camy, what—” Jf~ me 
“Where’s Cheryl?” Devon 
all over again. “Not here; 

?v nk ~~" Jim shool< his head 1 
You can look if you wannA lim- 
gun back in his pocket and V 
producer. 

Sd dfdd tl :d vin - s /““- » m 



“Not we two,” Devon said, and sat down and stripped a 
piece of gum with shaky fingers. “You’re right about her 
having an affair. But not with me. Charles Halpert." He put 
the gum in his mouth and chewed furiously. “That’s 
the truth. If she’s gone to anyone, it’s to him. I can get 
you his address — ” 

Jim said that wasn’t necessary. He looked at Devon a 
moment Devon chewed and muttered that he didn’t blame 
Jim but not to do anything he would regret Like hurting 
his wife. Jim said, “I won’t Not a thing I’ll regret." He 
wheeled toward the foyer. “The door, please?’’ Devon 
came up behind him and opened it Jim turned his head. 
“You’ll call Halpert now. You’ll warn them. I can’t allow 
that.” 

“I won’t Why should I get between a man and his right- 
ful — ’’ He faltered under Jim’s thin smile. “As God is my 
witness, I won’t” 

Jim nodded slowly. “You won’t because you know I 
don’t care anymore, because I’ll kill you if you get in my 
way.” 

Devon went dead white. 

“You’ll come along,” Jim said. “Ill let you off near 
Halpert’s place and you’ll take the cab back here — without 
speaking to anyone.” 

Devon said, “Yes," voice weak. 

“Don’t make me kill you,” Jim said, meaning it 

He kept his hand on the gun as the driver put him in 
back beside Devon. They drove to North Hollywood and 
Halpert’s place. Jim said they would all go inside together. 
Devon and the driver helped him into the east-building 
lobby, where they read the tenant listing and saw Halpert 
was on the second floor. A complication, but not a serious 
one. Dan Bates was a most willing helper. He held Jim 
upright while Devon carried the chair to the second-floor 
landing. Jim waited, hanging limp and helpless in Bates’s 
arms. But he was facing forward, facing the steps, and 
Devon looked back at him and nodded placatingly. Devon 
was cowed. Devon wasn’t going to do anything. Jim had 
only one fear now — that Cheryl would come down those 
steps and see him; that she would understand and run 
back; that she and Halpert would escape. 

They mustn't escape! 

“You all right?” Bates asked. Jim nodded. Devon came 
down, and he and Bates carried Jim up the stairs between 
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Sedbyftoe womSs £» softening as she glanced at 

m p 00 r man, her eyes said. Poor cripple . But this poor 
man this poor cripple, would assert his manhood tonight. 

He wheeled back a little. "Thank you, Alan. Thank you, 
Dan.” He took out his money, and Devon said he would 
pay and Jim insisted. The driver said it was too much, and 
Jim said “I’m rich.” They walked down the stairs, Devon 
glancing’ back, his face so white Jim wondered that the 
driver didn’t notice it. Then the lobby doors swung shut 
behind them and be was alone. But they opened again 
almost immediately and a tali woman came in carrying an 
armload of packages. This was an apartment house. People 
would be walking in and out all the time. He couldn’t wait 
to be alone. He had to ignore everything but his vengeance 
and move fast. Devon might be talking to the driver right 


now. 

He turned the chair and wheeled forward, then came to 
a sudden stop. Halpert’s door was the second from the 
landing. They had been practically in front of it! Halpert 
could have heard their voices, if he’d been listening! 

But he wouldn’t be listening. He would be too busy for 
that Too busy with Cheryl Carny of the Cupid Camys. 

He faced the door. He came up against it with bis 
knees. He leaned forward, reaching for the knob. It was 
probably locked. A man locked the door when laying an- 
other man’s wife. But even so, Halpert would open it a 
crack, just to tell whoever it was to go away, and the gun 
would make him open up and there would be Cheryl . . . 

Dear Jesus, please let her not be there . 


It was a strange prayer for one anxious to end things. It 
was a prayer that had nothing to do with the desire to live, 
or to escape the truth. It was a prayer for Cheryl Camv 
once of the Cupid Carnys. ' 

He grasped the knob, and heard something. Television? 
Vmces? He also heard people enter the lobby and couldn’t 
X V ?£ y , about them - He put his ear against the door. 

a “, d Ctej, -. He *“* «*> 8® from hi 
P » * better not to examine what we feel” xj. 

ws saying. Slowly, slowly, ho turned the ‘£cb TtS 
O'-'ad. Cheryl said, “I know what I feel Lo-j. V 

M o terrible grin. He had c 
love. She felt love. And soon showSk'fS 
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said something else, but the people coming up the stairs 
drowned it out 

He couldn't take his ear from that door. He had to hear 
every word. His luck had finally turned. His luck was 
fantastic. He had chosen the perfect moment God was 
showing him. It was a miracle to help him kill them both. 

The people were almost behind him when they suddenly 
fell silent. Soon someone might ask what he was doing, 
might try to stop him. But no one could stop him now. 
First Halpert, painfully. Then Cheryl, quickly. And when 
the police came for him, the end. 

Ear to the door, he raised his hand to knock. And heard 
Cheryl say so clearly, so very clearly he felt she was 
speaking not to Halpert but to him, “ — different kinds of 
love. I can never love anyone the way I loved Jim. I could 
try. I am trying. But that sort of thing is magic. Like magic, 
it’s not to be believed once it’s gone. To hear Jim now, 
you’d never know — ” 

He smashed his fist on the door, then leveled the gun 
and fired twice under the knob. Wood splintered and metal 
rang and there were screams behind him and the door 
sagged open. He wheeled into the apartment It was little 
more than a room. On the bed was Cheryl. Cheryl naked 
and Halpert naked, still holding each other. 

Behind him someone shouted at him to stop and the 
screaming went on and now Cheryl was screaming and 
shaking her head, her hair flying and her naked body 
cowering. Halpert was still holding her — holding her 
close and staring with glazed eyes. 

His hand seemed as dead as his legs. He made the gun 
rise, but he didn’t feel it. Cheryl naked and Halpert naked. 
It hurt to see them. He almost closed his eyes it hurt so 
much. Cheryl talking of love. Cheryl remembering love. 
Cheryl unable to believe he could remember love. 

He wanted to say something, some last thing to show 
her he remembered — that it was all he remembered* But it 
hurt so much to see them and the gun kept rising and it 
came to his head and that was the only way to show her he 
remembered. He squeezed the trigger. The scene was gone 
and the agony was gone and he was gone. 
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. CHARLEY HALPERT 


:i ; 


He left for Sequoia National Park on Thursday mornmg, 
remembering how he had planned to go seven months ago. 
That was before The Eternal Joneses and before Cheryls 

first visit. That was a lifetime ago. 

Sequoia was what the guidebooks said it would be. 
Beautiful. Inspiring. But there was a bloody memory in the 
way, and though he stayed three full days and took several 
tours through the giant redwood country he felt he hadn t 
seen very much. He would return some other time, when 
his mind was clear to appreciate trees and mountains and 


valleys. 

He entered his apartment at eight Sunday night. The 
door had been replaced and the bullet hole in the wall 
plastered over. But the big dark stain was still on the 
carpet, and no one seemed to have noticed the faint 
circular splattering on the wall above the plastered hole. 

That splattering made him drop, his head and fight 
nausea, made him see and feel the whole thing over again. 
The door shattering in a blast of sound. Jim Carny wheeling 
in, four or five people in the hall behind him. The woman 
beginning to scream and Cheryl beginning 'to scream, 
Shame compounded by their nakedness. The numbness of 
shock and fear. Carny putting the gun to his head. The 
spraying of pink fragments against the wall. Camy’s 
brains splattering against the wall . . . 

Charley went to the kitchen and poured a stiff bourbon. 
The numbness had protected him during questioning by 
police and the brief official investigation the next day. The 
numbness had stopped him from thinking of Cheryl, who 
had been taken home by patrolmen after a doctor had 
given her “something to make you rest.” And then he had 
gone to Sequoia and the numbness had gone with him. 

ow it was wearing off. He had a second drink and 
noticed the envelope propped on the counter. It was ad- 
dressed to “Halpert” in script type. He opened it. “Please 
come to the office. Your apartment is required. A refund 
wni be made on your May rental. Mr. Terrence.” 

, Jk' it anger. It died quickly. He couldn’t live here any- 
< ^’.He finished his drink and went downstairs and drove 
d supermarket. He bought a newspaper and stood 
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near the doors, scanning the pages. Nothing about Camy. 
And there had been nothing in the L.A. papers he had 
bought at Sequoia. On Wednesday, there had been an item, 
one far less explicit than he had a right to hope for, 
stating that “James Camy, a paraplegic, shot himself to 
death in the North Hollywood apartment of Charles Hal- 
pert, with Halpert and Mrs. Carny as horrified witnesses. 
While Carny left no note, it is believed he suspected his 
wife of seeing Halpert, and when he found them together 
ended his life. Halpert is the screenwriter who was com- 
pleting The Eternal Joneses when Mona Dearn committed 
suicide and started a chain of events that led to the resig- 
nation of Nat Markal and the cancellation of the super- 
epic.” The article went on, but not about Carny. It called 
Joneses a “jinxed venture,” recapped the Mona Dearn 
suicide and ended with her biography. 

Mona Dearn was world-famous and still good copy. 
Jim Camy was a nobody, neither his life nor his death 
of import to the general public. Which was a good thing 
for Charles Halpert, though it didn’t make him feel any 
better. 

He returned to the Bali-Ho and tried to sit down to 
dinner and couldn’t. He went to the manager’s office. Mrs. 
Terrence was at her switchboard, the TV blasting away. 
She didn’t respond to his “good evening,” just turned her 
head, shouting, “Halpert’s here!" Abner Terrence came 
through a doorway. He looked at Charley — a rather 
pleased look, though it purported to be disapproving. His 
voice stern, he said, “You saw my note?” Charley didn’t 
answer him. Charley suddenly felt he would punch that 
red, freckled face if he looked at it one second longer. 
He spoke to Mrs. Terrence. “Did I get any caiis in the last 
three days?” She looked at her husband, and Terrence 
said, “That’s not why — ” Charley said, “My calls, please.” 
Mrs. Terrence went through a stack of pink slips and 
handed him four. All from Cheryl. All asking him to 
“please call.” He said, “Thanks,” and opened the door. 
Abner Terrence said, “You can’t stay here. We won't 
have — •” Charley turned. Charley looked at him and Ter- 
rence saw what was in Charley’s mind. Charley said, “I’d 
leave, shortly,” and went out. He heard Mrs. Terrence 
screeching through the door. “What sort of man are you 
anyway? You throw that tramp out or I’ll — ” 

Charley went to the lobby phones. He called Cheryl. 
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Her voice sounded strange— very soft and not at all like 
her normal voice. “I’ve been reading your poem, she sai . 

“Whv didn’t you answer my calls? 

He told her he’d gone to Sequoia, “You should get away 


too ** 

“Maybe later. Will you come over here tonight?” He 
said no without having to think about it. She asked when 
then. He didn’t answer. She said, still in that strangely soft 
voice, “You’re not going to see me anymore, are you. 

He said, “I don’t think I can.” She didn’t ask for ex- 
planations. The explanation was in their memory of Jim 
Carny’s brains flying against the wall. She said, “Well, be 
was wrong about us. He thought we were in love. Charley 
said, “We were discussing that when ... it happened.” 
She said, “Yes. You were hedging even then.” She made 
a laughing sound. “Oh well, he wanted to die anyway. I’m 
lucky he didn’t take me with him. ‘Be thankful for small 
favors,’ my mother always said. ‘The Lord protects His 
own,’ my mother always said.” The line clicked. 

He drove to an Italian restaurant on Magnolia. He had 
spaghetti and meatballs and a split of Chianti and another 
bottle of Chianti for dessert He went to a movie and 
came back to the apartment and slept fitfully. 

Before seven he was up, washed and dressed. He went 
down, and the streets were gray and almost deserted. He 
drove to Avalon. He still had his pass and he had no place 
else to go. The guard nodded, and he drove in and parked. 
He walked to the Washington set. He lost himself among 
the buildings, among thoughts of The Eternal Joneses and 
how it might have been. 


CHERYL CARHY 


She was up at seven and ready to leave for work by seven- 
orty-nve. A half-hour earlier than usual. Because then 
was no Jim to care for. 

She had coffee and a big slice of apple pie. And then s 
cheese pastry. And she still had time. She put the dish a 
in the sink. She began to wash them, then went to th. 
cabinet under the sink and opened it. Jim’s supply of gin 
She d prepared well. Five quarts. 

a n ?r°n k ? Ut / nd P° ured a ^all drink. She srppe 
and shuddered. Awful! She gulped it all down, and it wa 


better that way. She poured another, a bigger one, and 
gulped that too. Now she felt warm inside. She poured a 
third drink and carried it to the table and felt she had 
time to eat something substantial. Eggs and bacon and 
toast Why not? So she would gain a pound. Who was 
there to care? 

At ten o’clock the phone rang. She carried her drink with, 
her and answered it Carl Baiglen wanted to know if she 
was all right 

“Not too well, Carl Guess I was rushing it a bit, trying 
to work today.” 

He sympathized. He said, as he had when they’d spoken 
Saturday after the funeral, “Better take a week or two.” 
She said he was right she could see that now. 

She went back to the kitchen. A week or two or three 
or four. What difference did it make? Jim's mother had 
said, “You killed him, you dirty whoring murderess.” It 
hadn’t hurt her. She hadn’t believed it Not until Charley's 
call last night. Then it had hurt her and she had believed 
it because Charley believed it 

She kept drinking, but it wasn’t a bad thing, not at all 
like Jim’s drinking, since she was eating right along with 
the gin. If you ate it wasn’t boozing. That’s what people 
said. So she ate. She had a bottomless pit for a stomach. 
She ate and drank. And why not? She had plenty of money 
from those acting jobs of Devon’s. Plenty. Almost six 
thousand in the bank. She could call the Quality Deli and 
they would deliver anything from Pablum to Scotch. She 
had her checkbook and her phone and here she would stay 
just as long as she felt like it. She could always get a job. 
If she felt like it. “What’s on television?" she asked, and 
went to find out 

It was getting dark when she stumbled into the bedroom. 
She saw the sheet of white paper, Charley’s poem, lying 
on the pillow beside her own. Jim’s pillow. She picked it 
up and went to the window and tried to read it. But the 
light was dim and her eyes were blurry and she said, 
“Oh hell!” and tore it into little pieces and flung them into 
the air and watched them settle to the floor. 

CHARLEY HALPERT 

He had lunch at the commissary and saw Alan Devon 
and began to nod. The man actually paled before turning 
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he'd heard about me summer, if you* P rlt - W 

interested in Five L ars. Shoiub said be v® 

;<■ c^rwible.” Charley n nicture m a month 


would be do-mg t oward 

or two. Charley left me Markal had liked his 

the parking lot He wond^d ^ was a phone 

ending on Jones-S- 

booth up ahead. . bu t didn’t call Markal. He 

He went into the besom, ^ breath as the rrnf 

called Peekskdl. He ^ 9 Would she even talk t< 

sounded. Would Ceba be hom Woul d her fathe 

Bob., was 

“Hello,” the thin voice said. 

He didn’t believe it. “Bobby? 

“Yes Who’s calling?” . . „„ t Vipr h 

" . “ , was n o time to gainer n 

thought^and 'plan 3 ! constructive, helpful coaversatio: 

TfJSf SSl bathroom. Should I get him 
He almost srifyes. It would’ve been so much easier th 
way. After eight months of Longing he was s pea^o J 
son and he didn’t know what to say. In a little win 

H °‘She’s°r^ at you. She cried when I asked her 1 
week. She went to the bedroom but I heard her cryrn 
“Asked her what?” 

“If I was going to be like Steve Borden. He lives u.- 
his mother and grandma, and his father’s in the city. 
They’re divorced. His father comes to see him, and they go 
someplace. Will it be like that?” 

"1 . . . don’t think so." 

“How could you visit me anyway? California’s far away, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes. Are you doing well in school?” 

“Well." It was a sigh. “Mommy had to see Mrs. Frieden. 
I’m doing better now.” 

“I know you are. You’ll get a good report card at the 
end of the year. You remember what I told you about 
study habits? It’s important to start right so when you’re 
in high school — ” He stopped. He said, “I miss you very 
much, Bobby. You know that, don’t you?” 

“Yes. Mommy told me. She said you ask for me every 
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better that way. She poured another, a bn 
gulped that too. Now she felt warm inside, 
third drink and carried it to the table and 
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booth up ahead. h , , t ^ Markal. He 

He went into the boo*, but ditot ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“Hello,” the thin voice said. 

He didn't believe it. “Bobby?” 

“Yes, Who’s calling?” . , .. 

So here it was and there was no time to gather m 
thoughts and plan a constructive, helpful conversation. 

“It’s Daddy. How are you?” . . . „„ 

“Fine. Grandpa’s in the bathroom. Should I get him' 

He almost said yes. It would’ve been so much easier that 
way. After eight months of longing he was speaking to his 
son and he didn’t know what to say. “In a little while. ” 
How’s Mommy?" , 

“She’s mad at you. She cried when I asked her last 
week. She went to the bedroom but 1 heard her crying." 
“Asked her what?" 

“If I was going to be like Steve Borden. He lives with 
his mother and grandma, and his father’s in the city. 
They’re divorced. His father comes to see him, and they go 
someplace. Will it be like that?” 

“1... don’t think so.” 

. '' H . QW you visit me anyway? California’s far awav. 
isntu?" 

“Yes. Are you doing well in school?" 

'If ! l was a s igk “Mommy had to see Mrs. Frieden. 

I m doing better now.” 

enddT Y0U f Y ° uni get a g00d re P° rt card at the 
udvLh tfm Y ° U iemember what 1 told you about 
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week but you have to call when I’m at school. And she 
reads the parts of the letters where you write to me." 

He hadn’t called or written in four months. “I think of 
you all the time," he said. “I never stop thinking of you. 
Remember that.” 

“Okay. I’m going to Cub Scout meeting. Mrs. Wagner’s 
picking me up.” 

“That’s right. It’s Monday. Got your uniform on?” 

“Not yet. I’m going to now. When Grandpa comes out to 
help with the neckerchief.” 

“Mommy's at work?” 

“Sure. Till five-thirty. How can you take me out on 
Sunday like Steve’s daddy if you live in California? Can I 
come to see you?” 

“Would you like to?” And why had he asked that? What 
did he want from the kid, blood? 

“I don't know. Could I? If Mommy would let me — ” 

“We’ll work something out.” His voice was hoarse now. 
What could he say to his son? “You better get ready for 
Cubs now.” 

“All right. When are you going to call me again when 
I’m home from school?” 

“Soon.” 

“My friend Chris says you’re never coming home. He 
says his mother said you’re going to stay there forever.” 

“I am coming home.” 

“When? Real soon? Tomorrow or Wednesday?” For the 
first time his voice lifted above a grave conversational tone. 
For the first time Charley heard the joy of weekends, of 
summer vacations, of holidays in his son’s voice. “Tell me 
and make a promise, Daddy!” 

“Next week." 

“Make a promise!” 

“I promise.” 

“I’ll tell Chris!” 

‘Tell your mother too.” 

“I’ll tell her! I won’t forget!” 

“Give me a kiss.” 

The popping sound came, and he said good-bye and 
left the booth. He walked to the parking lot and drove to 
North Hollywood and the Bali-Ho. He began packing 
immediately. There was little joy in him. There was much 
fear. He feared Celia. He feared her reaction to him, and 
his reaction to her. 
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He loaded the Rambler, then went back to the lobby and 
called Ben Kalik. Kalik was surprised and dismayed. 
Charley promised he would return no later than July 1. 
“I've got a house to sell, Ben. A family to relocate.” 
Kalik said all right and that’s what would go on the 
contract, July 1. “I’m glad about the family, Chuck. That 
business with the paraplegic — ” 

Charley drove to a drugstore and bought a picture 
postcard and wrote: 


Dear Cheryl: 

There’s so much to say it’s better we say nothing. 

Find happiness. 

Charley 

On the freeway, he began to feel a lessening of fear, a 
growth of joy. He was going home. 

He didn’t kid himself. He couldn’t say he loved Celia, or 
> that he had in years. Not Celia alone. But Celia and Bobby 
together, that was something else again. Celia and Bobby 
together made up so deep a part of his life that not to love 
, them would be suicidal! 

There was more he was beginning to feel, more he was 
beginning to understand. He was a success — because peo- 
ple were willing to pay him. That was all it took. But the 
half of his life represented by Celia and Bobby didn’t 
know this. Until they did, he wouldn’t fully know it him- 
self. 

What if Celia refused — 

But he wouldn’t be weak. He would persist He was 
afraid of coming back here alone. He was afraid of an- 
other Bali-Ho and another Cheryl and other Loises and 
Sugars. 

He drove seven hundred miles before falling into ex- 
hausted slumber at the side of the road. 



EPILOGUE 


Summer came early and hot to Los Angeles. The sun 
burned its way across a sky clear except for the rich mix- 
ture of fog and exhaust fumes. Rain was something only 
tourists remembered. Brushfires began, threatening the 
quarter-of-a-miliion-dollar-and-up homes in Coldwater and 
other luxury canyons. In the Valley, only children braved 
the sweltering heat; their elders sat either in air-con- 
ditioned homes or in air-conditioned offices. 

Watts had few air-conditioned homes and fewer offices. 
Rumblings of unrest came and went, with a big blowup 
always imminent. The police remembered 1965 and checked 
their tactical units and special weapons. The Blacks also 
remembered and checked their tactical units and weapons. 
The informed word was, “Not a cool scene, baby.” 

Hollywood was sweating too, despite air-conditioning 
every square foot of the way. This was the time of furious 
activity in the television industry — the time to count 
shows “in the can” for autumn premieres. New movies 
were also in the works, more and more of them moving 
to foreign locales where labor costs were low and tax 
dodges possible. TV producers eyed the practice longingly, 
and a few took tentative steps in the direction of non- 
union Spain and Portugal, “Runaway productions!” the 
guilds screamed, but the writers kept grinding out their 
stuff and the actors kept working and almost everyone had 
a piece of the action. 

Alan Devon was a very busy man. He had lost a show, 
his longrun Winninger’s Winners, and was replacing it 
with an apartment-house series, Hi-Rise City. He had two 
big-budget features scheduled. He didn’t have time to 
think of anything except his work. 

But he thought of Cheryl Carny. He spoke to Carl 
Baiglen about her. “Never came back,”, the Bagel said, 
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"and I wasn’t able to contact her. That business of her 

husband’s suicide — " „ , 

Devon tried calling her a dozen, times. The phone at 

the other end rang on and on. 

The second week in July he drove to the two- story apart- 
ment building near Avalon. He knocked at the door to the 
ground-floor apartment and heard music and voices, but 
she didn’t answer. He went to the super. The man shrugged. 
“No one sees her anymore, but the people upstairs sure 
hear her. She plays the television real loud. And she’s 
always getting deliveries of food and booze.” He was 
sorry but he couldn’t open her door with the master key 
even if Devon was a relative. It was illegal. Devon offered 
him ten dollars. The super said it might be a good idea 
to check if Mrs. Camy was all right. 

Devon walked in and closed the door in the man’s 
face. And groaned. Cheryl was sitting in an armchair 
watching television, the remains of half a dozen meals on 
a card table before her. She was eating a thick hero sand- 
wich and paused to wash down a mouthful with clear 
liquid from a water glass. He doubted it was water. There 
was a bottle of gin on the table and empty bottles all over 
the place. 

There were empty everythings all over the place. It 
looked like a garbage dump and smelled like one too. 
Bags and cartons and cans and plates and pots and con- 
tainers and scraps of food and bones and paper and ashes 
and cigarette butts and wadded tissues and more he 
couldn't identify — every kind of dirt, everywhere. 

But Cheryl Camy was what made him groan, made him 
want to run from here. 


She finally turned her head. She peered at him and 
cleared her throat and mumbled, “Long time no see,” and 
turned back to the television. 


She was bloated almost beyond recognition, sodden with 
food and drink, her face a greasy white basketball framed 
by wild hair. She wore a terrycloth robe that had once been 
white and was now a grimy, splotchy mess, bulging at the 
waist as if she were in the last days of pregnancy. 

He said, “Cheryl,” his voice sick. 

He wanted to believe it was none of his business. He 
wanted to ask if she needed anything and then leave This 
was not the girl he had cared for. This was not a girl at all 
anymore. This was a hog wallowing in filth! 
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grapes,” but others said it proved he was a producer o t 
vision and “we are all the poorer for hi.-, leavina the tnnor 
studio scene.” Markal’s publishers felt the review, v ,v”c 
good enough to justify putting Joneses on sale in book- 
stores. It died rather more quickly titan any of Charley’s 
novels had. 

At lunch with his cousin, Ben Kalik bewailed Halpen’s 
stupidity. “If he’d only told me Markal was serious about 
publishing that piece of shit, I’d have held otf on the 
Paramount contract. He cost me ten grand! I mean it, 
Marv. I could’ve gotten twice as much! You don’t know 
how lucky you are to handle actors. Writers are the biggest 
schmucks on earth!” Marv said he’d heard this Halpert 
was pretty good. Kalik snorted. “What has good or bad 
got to do with it? If it wasn’t for me, Halpert would still be 
hacking out cheapie-creepies and living away from his 
family. I put the poor bastard on his feet — ” 


Lena and Buddy Warnt now worked for Nat Markal. Lena 
visited Mona Dearn’s grave regularly. Sometimes she 
picked a few flowers from Mr. Markal’s garden and took 
them along. She knew Buddy didn’t like it. She knew* he 
had no feeling for Miss Dearn. He said he worked for 
“these people" and gave them his best and earned his way 
and more, but he’d be damned if he had to like them, lie 
saved his liking for his wife and for his brother and his 
family in Macon. He never used the word, but Lena 
knew he felt she was Tommish. 

He was wrong. She bowed her head to no one. She just 
felt sorry for Miss Dearn. And there was no one else who 
came to visit the simple gravestone in Forest Lawn-Gien- 
dale. Sure, there'd been plenty the first week or two alter 
the funeral — ghouls who stood around talking and smiling 
and even taking pictures in front of the grave, which w.is 
against the rules. But now, no one. No family m. no 


friends. , . , , 

Forest Lawn was a beautiful place. Lena alwavs sum v 
one of the “points of outstanding interest. ’ Her lavoriw 
was the Wee Kirk o’ the Heather— the pretty unina 
she’d ever seen. They held weddings there a> «w.i .>> 
funerals, and she’d stood in back and wakued e - -J 
wished Miss Dearn had come here soinetim^ and r~? 
because then things might have been ^ncieni. ^ ^ 
Today was very hot. She went to u- c * 


with its big statue and the voice telling about his life and 
Goliath and the Twenty-third Psalm. She rested on one of 
the stone benches, then went to Mona’s grave. Before she 
came down the hill she saw them — the tall Englishman and 
the other two. She knew the Englishman. He had a long, 
crazy name, and they called him Sommy. He was an actor 
Mona had gone out with once and said bad things about. 
And she knew one of the other two, a publicity man Miss 
Hanford had dated — Stad Homer. The third man had 
a leather bag slung over his shoulder. 

She came up slowly and stood a good distance away. 
Stad Homer looked at her and said something to the other 
two and then said hello. She nodded. He came over and said 
Mr. Sommerset Walpole Virgil had been visiting Mona’s 
grave almost every day, brokenhearted, and this time they’d 
followed him and that’s why they were here. He looked 
at Sommy and sighed. “None of us knew how close they 
really were. I thought they didn’t hit it off. I’ll bet you 
did too.” She said nothing. “But all the time . . . well, I 
think they’d have gotten married if — ” He sighed again 
and said nice to see you and went back to the others. 

He was a liar. Lena had never seen Sommy here. And 
Miss Dearn never dated him after that first time. She hated 
his guts. If she’d have married any man, it was the little 
one. So this was wrong and dirty. Publicity. Like that black 
kitchen and all those phony dates. 

She watched. Sommy looked at her and said something 
to the others. Stad Homer waved his arms. Sommy knelt 
in front of the grave and bowed his head. The man with the 
cather bag had a camera in his hand. He began moving 
around, taking pictures. 

Against the rules. And a sin. Because they were using 
Miss Dearn. 

She went back up the hill. She heard Stad Homer call 
her name but she kept going. She went to her car and drove 
home. 

A week later she saw it in the papers. Pictures of the 
English actor and a story about how he’d been the secret 
romance in Miss Dearn ’s life. “His love has never died," it 
said. “His life and work are dedicated to her memory,” 
And another picture of him shaking his fist at the camera 
and the words saying he had been caught by surprise and 
didn’t want his secret known. 

Lena thought of going to Mr. Markal. But she didn’t. He 
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didn t care about anything but girls. Girls coming here all 
the time. Lena wasn’t a prude, not by a long shot, but there 
had to be a limit, or it got sick. 

She stopped visiting Forest Lawn. She prayed tor Miss 
Dearn and kept her picture in a drawer where Buddy 
wouldn’t see it, but she didn’t go to the grave. 

What was the use? Everything was mixed up here. Not 
like back home where crying meant pain and laughing 
meant joy. Where girls and boys meant love, or at least 
fun. Here it was all mixed up. Movies and ieal life, all 
mixed up. 

Edward Reiser was thirty-six years old. He had published 
a novel and a collection of short stories, both well-received 
by the critics. The Saturday Review had compared him to 
Bernard Maiamud, but'he hadn’t sold like Mahmud. He’d 
taught high school English in Detroit and hidden his despair 
and begun a second novel. But Margaret had become 
pregnant again and the pressures had mounted and he’d 
found he had nothing to say beyond, “Help!" 

Someone must have heard that cry. Carl Baiglen had 
written and offered him five thousand dollars plus agent's 
fees. To do a movie. Not the kind of movie Bernard 
Maiamud would consider, but Ed didn't kid himself about 
that comparison anymore. He’d taken a year's sabbatical. 
He was here and he was going to do every thing short of 
murder to stay here! 

Baiglen talked about his previous movies as they walked 
between two warehouses toward the back of ihe lot and ihe 
set Ed had heard so much about. He fought off the excite- 
ment gripping him from their tour of the great movie 
studio. He had to concentrate every ounce of attention on 
what this man was saying. He had to do exactly what 
this man wanted him to do if he was to be saved irom 
endless days in a classroom. 

“As a writer, Ed, I’m only a craftsman. You can tell 
that from my story’, Terror Town.” 

Ed made vaguely negative sounds, but having read that 
cliche-ridden nonsense he fell “craftsman’ was pelfery of 
the most blatant sort. 

"Now I need more than craftsmanship. Now I need true 
creative talent." 

They came toward the end of the studio proper, toward, 
an end of streets, stages, oiuce and technical buildings. 
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“Your novel, those short stories — brilliant! And not just 
in characterization, but in pure plot You’re a terrific story- 
teller, Ed. You’re quality, and quality is what I want.” 

Ed muttered that Baiglen was being too kind. The pro- 
ducer waved his hand impatiently. “My story is the bare 
bones. It’s what you do with those bones that counts." His 
voice grew intense. “It’s how you spark, what chemistry 
takes place, that’ll determine whether my ten pages become 
an acceptable movie, a good movie or a major motion 
picture.” 

Ed nodded, beginning to sweat a bit as he thought of 
those ten pages. “I’m eager to begin, Carl.” 

They came out from between the buildings into a city. 
That was the only way Ed could describe it. Dated, but a 
city. And a waterfront And two ships. And bridges. And 
more. 

Washington. Some twenty key buildings of the old 
capital. And the President’s House directly in front of 
them down a rutted Pennsylvania Avenue that Jefferson 
would have found familiar to his feet “It must have cost 
millions!’’ he said. 

“A half million was Markal’s quote,” Baiglen said. “A 
million-four or -five was the actual cost” He paused as 
they approached the President’s House. “And that’s a 
problem for us, Ed. Management has just decided to make 
use of this monster. I don’t know how you’re going to do 
it but this set has to be part of our feature.” 

Ed looked at him. “Washington before 1812?” 

“Before 1814,” Baiglen corrected crisply. “The British 
. burned it in July, 1814, trying to influence the peace 
‘ negotiations.” He smiled. “Every producer at Avalon is 
now a mayvin on the War of 1812. You’d be surprised at 
the movies this thing will show up in. When Olive Dort 
decides to erase a debit — " 

“But we need a ghost town,” Ed interrupted. 

“Before the ghost town. Where the two boys rob the 
bank. Where they kidnap the girl” 

Ed looked around, trying to see it He didn’t but knew 
he had to. “Well, we 11 have to avoid certain easily identi- 
fiable buildings.” He pointed. “I guess to the right there, 
that narrow street and the brown building, thut~cou!d be 
the bank.” 

“Sure. And there ... we can put up a few signs, and it 
can be a sleepy little Midwest town. The right camera 
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laughed t broadly. The cameras zoomed for close-ups ( 
thigh, chest and piquant face. “I'd be very happy if it w; 
true, but I’m content — ” A jet drowned her out, and si 
looked back at her agent, also come to see her off, and beg: 
to say something about a "kicky scene." Bob Chankei 
shook his head. He had carefully coached Sugar on th 
interview. She was being upgraded, and “kicky" was t 
longer in her bag. 

The jet passed. Sugar continued. “I’m content to take 
one picture at a time. I’m signed for a musical afh 
Romulus. After that, well, it’s not quite finalized, but— 
A little coaxing and she revealed she had “been approached 
to sign a contract with Avalon. She was asked about ht 
“romance” with Boyle Hagart. “Oh, Boyle’s a dear friem 
but we’re both career-minded." She was asked about he 
“personal relationship" with Nat Markal. She grew ver 
serious. “Mr. Markal is iny clear friend, the man wh 
gave me my start. I feel toward him as I would toward 
— she searched for words — “toward the President of th 
United States." 

Chankery winced and wished there were some way t 
make Sugar mute those times she wasn’t parroting hi 
words. He was wrong to feel that way. Her remark di 
cause considerable laughter, speculation on the extent c 
Sugar’s patriotism ana diswusci"? of, v r-.tt presides 
of the United States might react. But it also made now 
media coast to coast where the interview itself wouldn' 
have. 

Throughout the entire affair, as Sugar glowed and posei 
for the cameras, a dark girl stood at the side, holdini 
Sugar’s toy poodle, a gift from Tyrone Chalze. When askci 
who she was Sugar waved her hand and changed the sub 
ject. Someone (Chankery perhaps) later suggested she wa; 
Sugar’s personal maid, and when Sugar seemed to nod il 
was so recorded: 


“Walking toward -the, jet that will carry her to Rome, 
her personal 'maidvfollqtvipg with Miss Poo, Sugar Smart 
today sery/d' nptice thill sites is the leading contender for 
the crown' left vacant by the, death of Mona Deurn . . 
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Budcjj/Jilrcjve him to the airport, and they killed time in 


ouuoyjprcjve Jum to the 'airport, and they killed time in 
the parking Rifol^aving for ifieijet with only a few minutes 
to spVfSLln that ways, Nat Mafkal managed to avoid the 


to spV{<^In N that ways, Not filalrkal managed to avoid the 
newsmijn^though he spatted as he walked down the 

son 


was stopped atte 

ffl0 One reporter 10 That 

trap- UUCi r >iQt aflVffi ore ‘ ,, A 

cket stnud. -mvthiag to bids. . , tQ i d kim lie d 

Sot that Nat had ^S 0B » Adele had toB ^ 

s 5 s^X^ e B tsrns *«■ « w to 

money, had n° 0 , t ^ p stewardess s 

privacy be valued. an d nodded at would 

t£T £s at* seed ^S.-J.king-Mr.-Marka 

to iavot somadap. ^ dowa her same 

but-l-wish-y ou-weren 

LA. number. , v jj 0 w wrong s'le ri D f^ , 

^ Poor Adcle. She cauUnt hw WO rked {or ;« s he d 
“You've thrown away everyunus j 

said. “Everything f^^d believed it. He had run to 
Alter Isa’s explo ? io , ^ it gut a week later be d 

1 the Riviera so as not to ■ ^ himself. 

returned and taken p ^ wflS his dream? 

i What had he worked * or Adde was right— power 

^ ol * e SU fTthedeep-Svn dream. The denied dream. 

• tXS'Z fotEOtto dream tot had buret free wrth 

Isa. 

i To be loved by women. cVmmeful 

ylj ^ old adolescent fantasy of his. That shametul 

&•■ ilLy he had driven from his mind, erased withbank- 

books and stocks and real estate. To be a janitor to a 

ii>‘ whorehouse, paid not in money but m trade. To have his 

if i- '• arms full of flesh night and day, his senses sated always. 

A>k‘ Y r , 2 other dreams weren’t true dreams but plans and 

he hid accomplished them. So Adele would take half his 

pV 5 • fortune. So he would have to make do with twenty-five 

i isle id of fifty million. He cared nothing for Avalon now. 

Wish Joneses shelved it was a film factory, and he’d have 

been a wage slave. He wouldn’t have stayed anyway. 

The news reports of Isa explained her venom. Not that he 

£Vc^'< believed she had broken the story herself. But however it 

had happened, it explained that otherwise inexplicable 

i u ' ' i scene. White bastard. Old fay. The sickness of race. Yes, 


he understood it now . . . but it was still too fresh in his 
memory, still hurt like hell. 

He turned from the hurt, looked back and caught Sugar’s 
eye and nodded. She rose from beside her sister and walked 
to him. He pointed at the window seat. She slid by him, 
making a production of it, and sat down with sighs and 
smiles. He asked a few questions and got her talking and 
kept her going with nods and yesses. 

She was a whore — part of his true dream. All Hollywood 
was a whorehouse — and Rome and Paris and anywhere 
they made movies. And he was a privileged partner in that 
world-wide whorehouse. He could pick and choose almost 
atwilL 

Sugar was saying something about the stewardess. 
“ — making a fool of herself, and I could tell you were 
laughing.” 

She irritated him, but he had always been a gentleman. 
Or was that part of the plan for respect, admiration, reputa- 
tion? The discarded plan? 

“Be quiet!” he said. Her voice died. “She can give me as 
much as you can. She can perform id bed, and that’s all 
I ask, all I want” 

She stared at him, frightened. “You shouldn’t oughta — ” 

“I told you to be quiet If you have any regrets, take a 
return flight from Rome. A close reading of your contract 
will show I can drop you at any time for any reason.” 

“But — but why are you angry at me, Nat? You know 
I’d do anything for you.” 

He took out a cigar and bit off the end. “All right Be 
quiet for me.” 

“ — someday you’ll grow old and sick and crawl into a 
corner and die like an animal ." 

In that one thing Adele was right But didn’t everyone 
die like an animal? Didn’t everyone die alone? You 
couldn’t take wife and child on that cold journey. 

Jet engines accelerated, shaking the plane. He tightened 
his seat belt They moved onto the runway, paused, surged 
forward, were airborne. 

You were so wrong about me, Adele. So wrong. 

Yet he missed her. He missed Lainie. The three of them 
had belonged to each other for a lifetime. That was as much 
a reality as the whorehouse. 

The stewardess came by and saw Sugar and didn’t stop. 
He stopped her. He said, “I’d like that martini now,” and 
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"ave her his wannest smile. She hurried up ircuu So. 
Cinecitta and that noisy, overrated city and these rasu—f. 
whores. He drank his martini and ashed for another, z 
sipped the fresh drink, tasting the bitter-sweet inedem . 
his new life. Sugar Smart touched his arm. cleared h; 
throat, murmured timidly, “Nat?” He turned, rathrg re 
hand. “Yes,” he said. “Yes, darling.” 
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